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Chicago  Tribune’s 
travel  editor 
had  a  good 
month  recently 


Kermit  Holt,  far-ranging  (50,000  miles 
a  year)  travel  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  more  going  for  him  than 
just  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots.  To 
prove  the  point,  he  was  honored  recently 
with  two  major  awards  for  travel  writing 
in  the  brief  period  of  one  month. 

Kermit  took  first  place  in  the  air  travel 
and  tourism  division  of  TWA’s  annual 
writing  competition  for  a  series  on 


South  America.  Then  the  Pacific  Area 
Travel  Association  presented  him  with 
their  top  award  for  a  series  on  the  Far 
East.  These  bring  to  10  the  number  of 
writingawards  Kermit  has  earned  in  his 
five  years  as  Tribune  travel  editor. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Distinguished  travel  reporting  is 
one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  AGAIN  IN. 


NEWSPAPER  READERSHIP  SURVEY 
INTERVIEWING  BY  WESTERN  UNION 
PROVES  CONCLUSIVELY 

The  Light  Alone  Reaches  Nearly 


OUT  OF 


Newspaper  Reading 


LEADING  THE  2nd  AND  3rd  NEWSPAPERS 
COMBINED  BY  MORE  THAN  30%!! 

Again  in  1966!  Newspaper  Readership  Sui-vey,  completed  on  April  29, 
with  interviewing  performed  by  Westei-n  Union,  sustains  i-esults  of 
identical  survey  performed  in  1965. 

Nearly  7  out  of  10  of  all  San  Antonio  newspapei'-reading  families  read 
The  Light.  74 of  The  Light’s  readei-s  are  exclusive,  unavailable 
through  any  other  newspaper.  The  othei-  San  Antonio  afternoon  news- 
l)aper  i-eaches  only  99^  of  the  newsi)aper-i‘eading  families  e.xclusively. 


LIGHT 


A  HEARS!  NEVy/SPAPER 

lleineseiued  N'atii)nally  by  Hearst  .Advertising  Service  Inc. 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION,  PUBLISHER’S  STATEMENT  MARCH  31,  1966 

116.184  DAILY  108.740  SATURDAY  139.098  SUNDAY 


Mewspaper-reading  New  England  has 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (e) 

Portland  Telegram  (s) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&b) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (e) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


REACH 


It*s  big  any  way  you  look  at  it  ,,  ,  over  66,600  square 
miles  of  the  U,S,A,;  it  stretches  skyward  6,288  feet 
to  the  top  of  Mt,  Washington,  downward  to  the  cold- 
water  home  of  the  world* s  best  seafood.  And  all  this 
breadth  and  depth  is  growing  economically,  with  new 
factories,  industrial  parks,  shopping  centers,  urban 
redevelopment,  resort  areas  popping 
up  everywhere.  New  Englanders  add 
up  to  over  5%  of  U.S.  population, 
earn  6.3^/o  of  national  income,  and 
newspaper  coverage  here  is  highest  in 
the  country. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 
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TO  THESE  MERCURY  &  NEWS  “CLIP-O'-BILLS" 

CONTEST  WINNERS 


FIRST  PRIZE  $5000.00 

Robert  J.  Ganley 
Bob  Ganley  Advertising 
Hancock. 

New  Hampshire 


SECOND  PRIZE  $1500.00 

Robert  L.  Sturgis 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine 
&  Osborn.  Inc. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota 


THIRD  PRIZE  $300.00 

James  T.  Ernbrescia 
Midland  Electric  Co. 
Warrensville  Heights. 
Ohio 


FOURTH  THROUGH  TENTH  PRIZES 


Ed  Rudolph.  Gerald  Rafshoon  Adv.,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Georgia 
Phillip  G.  Adams.  Tatham  Laird  &  Kudner,  Inc..  Chicago,  Illinois 
E.  W.  Jackson,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York.  New  York 
Dorothy  Chun,  Homer  Groening  Advertising,  Portland,  Oregon 
John  M.  Galbraith,  J,  Walter  Thompson.  San  Francisco.  California 
Martin  P.  Duffy,  Martin  F.  Duffy  &  Sons.  Nutley.  New  Jersey 
Bill  Landgraf,  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

Note  Winner!  sefecfed  by  compuTer. 


The  “Clip  O’  Bills"  Contest  was  based  on  estimates  of  the  total 
retail  sales  and  the  number  of  taxable  personal  income  tax 
returns  reporting  $10,000  or  more  in  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa 
Clara  County). 


The  actual  1965  taxable  retail  sales 
plus  a  projection  of  non  taxable  sales 
estimated  by  the  California  State 

Board  of  Equalization  totaled  .  $1,406,131,682.80 


The  number  of  1964  taxable  personal 
income  tax  returns  of  $10,000  and 
over  from  Metro  San  Jose  was  ...  75,958 


The  only  way  to  reach  the 
big  buying,  high  income 
population  of  Metro  San 
Jose  is  through  the  pages  of 
the  Mercury  and  News. 


MERCURY 

UNEWS 

San  Jose, California 

CRESMER.  WOODWARD, 
O'MAR  A  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 
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JULY 

i3-l6 — Internationaf  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Pontcha,. 
train.  Detroit. 

13- 17 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass 

14- 16— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  New  Blockade  Runner  Hotei 
Wrightsville  Beach 

15 -  Montana  AP  meeting,  Florence  Hotel,  Missoula. 

15-17 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel.  Myrtle  Beach 
21-23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburq. 

25- 29 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C 
24-Aug.  5 — American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Newspaper  in 

the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

AUGUST 

2-5 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America.  Bismarck  Hotel 
Chicago. 

4 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Bismarck  Hotel.  Chicaqo. 
8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me. 

chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

I  11-12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Maryland  end 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Va. 

12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

18-20 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

21- 23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth. 

27- 29 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State 
Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Okla. 

28- Sept.  I  — Association  for  Education  In  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o.set 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore,  Bolton  Larding. 
10-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 

Peoria. 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo. 

10-11 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  meeting.  Lake  Okobojl,  Iowa. 

12-16 — International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven. 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

15-16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting.  Alder- 
brook  Inn,  Union. 

17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  ard  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfeld. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 

'  Ont. 

18- 20 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 

18-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel. 
Daytona,  Fla. 

l8-2{^— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

24-25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

24-25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
'  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

i  25-28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional 
Meeting.  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence.  Marla  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

29- Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport.  Pa. 

30- Oct.  I — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Holiday  Inn,  Kearney. 

OCTOBER 

2-5 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Meeting, 
Hotel  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del. 

5- 8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 

New  York  City. 

9- 11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 

Sacramento. 
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POTOMAC  WATCHMAN 
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If  there  are  Washington  Post  readers  who 
follow  William  Raspberry's  Potomac  Watch 
columns  more  closely  than  Charles  Horsky, 
the  President’s  Advisor  on  National  Capital 
Affairs,  they  are  the  un-elected  rulers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  year,  the  30-year-old  Mississippian 
became  the  chief  contributor  to  The  Post’s 
daily  column  of  comment  on  Washington 
area  civic  affairs. 

Part  gadfly  for  lagging  oflicialdom,  part 
safety-valve  for  Washington’s  unequal  and 
unrepresented.  Raspberry  uses  his  columns 
“to  .say  things  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  said.’’ 

Thus,  the  Police  Department,  with  “a 
worse  image  than  it  deserves,’’  is  reminded 
of  still-recurrent  police  abu.se  —  but  also 
praised  for  the  incx*easingly  high  standards 
of  prof e.ssional ism  it  demands  of  its  officers. 
The  leader  of  a  whites-only  citizens’  associa¬ 
tion  is  criticized  for  his  opposition  to  home 
rule — but  commended  for  fresh  ideas  on  ur¬ 
ban  renewal. 

The  aims  of  civil  rights  leaders,  from 
militant  black  nationalists  to  conservative 
churchmen,  are  carefully  apprai.sed.  But 
Raspberry  was  quick  to  term  “inexcusable’’ 
the  Easter  Monday  violence  and  vandalism 
at  a  local  amu.sement  park.  “And  it’s  stupid 
to  lay  the  blame  for  it  on  whitey,”  he  added. 

For  his  factual,  eye-witne.ss  reporting  of 
the  1965  Watts  riot,  in  Los  Angeles,  Rasp¬ 
berry  received  the  Capital  Press  Club’s  jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  year  award.  But,  for  this  mild¬ 
voiced,  imperturbable  Watchman,  perhaps 
the  best  reward  for  his  work  would  be  never 
to  hear  the  cry  “riot’’  over  the  Potomac. 


Quoted  .  .  .  coimilted  .  .  .  honored 


Represented  by;  General — Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial 
— Grant  Webb.  Hotels  &  Resorts — Hat  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida), 
Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savage  Assoc.  (Penna). 
Comics — Puck.  Rotogravure — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
International — Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G. 
Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico). 


you  can't 
all  the  rich 
Grater 


Merket 
Hitheit  The 
Plie  Dealer 

It's  plainly  a  good  deal, 
for  advertisers  AND  readers. 

Daily  circulation  370,499, 
up  more  than  62,000  in  five  years. 
Sunday  circulation  522,391, 
up  more  than  38,000  in  two  years. 
National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


’  .  ,  *  *  * 

rwin  6  L^oCumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

American  history  might  have  been  recorded  in  one- 
column  headlines  if  the  initialese  in  current  vogue  had 
been  used.  Joe  Ray  and  others  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispalch  suggest  history  could  have 
been  recorded  with  such  heads  as  these:  GW  Delivers  Farewell 
Address.  To  Victor  Go  Spoils,  AJ  Boasts.  USG  Vows  To  Fight 
All  Summer.  Drop  Arms,  Get  Farms  REL  Advises.  AL  Makes 
Short  Talk  At  G-Burg.  WM  Felled  By  Gunman  In  Buffalo, 
Strong  As  Bull  Moose,  TR  Boasts.  CEH  Goes  To  Bed  Leading 
WW,  Loses.  Do  Not  Choose  to  Run,  Cal  Says.  Let’s  Look  At 
the  Record,  AS  Advises.  I’m  the  CO,  HST  Tells  DM.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Joe  Ray  thought  the  tough  ones  to  name  were  Al 
Smith  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

— L.  .\.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight,  wrote  a  verse  for 
this  eolumii  on  “Don’t  Quit  Too  .Soon!”  Victor  Free,  Port  Char¬ 
lotte,  Fla.,  who  retired  at  60  as  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(note  the  different  spelling  of  the  two  place  names)  Press,  and 
Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota,  answer: 


DonU  Quit  Too  Late 

Some  dopes  retire  much  too  late; 

Their  job?  None  else  can  do  it! 
They’ve  found  no  other  joys  in  life 
.4nd  younger  men  all  rue  it. 

—Victor  Free 


Mor  To  Klim 

For  the  fourth  estate. 

No  golden  watch; 

For  retirement  you  get 
\  fifth  of  Scotch. 

— Bill  Copeland 

— Newspapermen,  as  all  other  men,  often  acquire  nicknames 
in  their  youth  and  bear  them  through  life.  Some  nicknames 
have  no  relationship  to  real  names  and  one  wonders  how,  when, 
under  what  circumstances  they  first  were  acquired.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
is  Jack  to  his  intimate  friends.  Gardner  Cowles,  Cowles  Publi¬ 
cations,  is  Mike.  Andrew  Heiskel,  Life,  is  Bob.  Forrest  W. 
Seymour,  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
is  Wog.  Malcolm  Johnson,  newly  promoted  to  vicepresident  of 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  public  relations,  a  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1949  as  a  New  York  Sun  reporter,  is  Mike.  Readers,  what 
are  the  nicknames  of  well  known  newspapermen  you  know 
about?  Contributions  are  sought  and  will  be  appreciated.  Share 
the  wealth  of  newsmen’s  nicknames  with  other  newsmen.  Thanks 
in  advance. 


Desirable 

The  newsman  who  excels  at  legwork 
Will  very  seldom  have  to  beg  work. 

^Tom  Pease 

— Managing  Editor  .Arthur  E.  Cobb,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal, 
was  hard  up  for  material  for  his  “Coffee  Break”  column  one 
day  and  pulled  the  old  gag:  “Today’s  the  deadline  to  send 
in  SI  to  Coffee  Break.  The  deadline  will  not  be  extended." 
To  his  surprise,  134  readers  sent  as  many  dollars  with  some 
funny  comments.  He  inquired  through  the  column  what  charity 
to  give  the  money  to  and  many  said  publish  a  book.  “You  and 
I  are  going  to  publish  a  book,”  he  wrote.  They  did.  Type  was 
set  by  the  News-JournaVs  cold  type  department  and  a  colleague 
on  the  Pensacola  News,  John  C.  Hodgkins,  drew  illustrations 
for  the  selected  column  items.  Initial  printing  of  “Coffee  Break 
(Paperback.  88  pages.  $1.95)  was  1,000  books  and  they’re  all 
sold  and  a  second  printing  is  scheduled. 
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NEXT  TIME  YOU’RE  ALONE  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTER 
ASK  IT  WHICH  IS  NEW  YORK’S  BEST  BUY. 

BET  YOU  DOLLARS  TO  DEMOGRAPHS  IT  SAYS... 


umr. 

mm 

Bi!5T 

5(!Lfmaf\i 


CALL  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  FOR  THE  FULL  STORY 
ON  WHY  NEW  YORK’S  2nd  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  BUY 
IS  ALSO  THE  LARGEST  HOME  DELIVERED  IN  THE  NATION 


editorial 


Info  Bill  Signed 

¥7  agrees  liiat  liule|)eiulen(e  Day  was  an  appropriate  otca- 

sioii  lor  the  Presitieiiiial  signing  ol  tlie  I  reecloni  ol  Infonnaiion 
Bill  (S.  IHiO).  We  believe,  however,  it  was  an  acciilenl.  It  happened 
to  he  the  iast  (la\  belore  the  hill  woiihl  ha\c  heeome  law  without 
his  signature.  1  he  I’resiilent’s  statement  relletts  little  enthiisiasin. 

I  he  statement  contains  nine  paragraphs  in  which  the  rresident 
made  almost  as  main  lelereiues  to  \ari(itis  circumstances  tinder  which 
sectccv  in  government  wcnild  he  jiistilied;  ‘‘  I  he  wellare  ol  the  nation 
or  the  rights  ol  individttals  mav  recpiire  that  some  documents  not  he 
made  available,”  he  said.  "There  must  he  military  secrets”  .  .  . 
“olhcials  within  government  must  he  able  to  communicate  without 
public itv”  .  .  .  “the  need  to  proteci  certain  catc'gories  ol  information." 
etc. 

These  and  others  are  examples  of  the  President  s  language  sprinkle  1 
through  his  statement.  Neither  the  sponsors  ol  the  hill,  nor  the 
language  contained  in  it.  cpiarrel  with  anvthing  the  President  said 
along  this  line. 

We  wish.  iKjwever.  he  had  put  moie  emphasis  on  his  clo-.ing 
words — "1  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  the 
United  States  is  an  ojK'n  society  in  which  the  people’s  right  to  know 
is  cherished  and  guarded" — than  on  the  numerous  cpialilic  alioiis 
he  specified  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 

Protecting  a  Confidence 

"¥7  I  TER.VN  newspajic-rmen  admire  the  intestinal  lortiiude  displaved 
*  hv  Annette  Buchanan.  Tniversiiv  ol  Oregon  student  editor,  in 
refusing  to  divulge  her  sources  ol  inloimation  in  sjiite  of  a  contempi 
of  court  ccniviciion.  Oregon  law  mav  not  recogni/e  the  right  ol  a 
reporter  to  piotect  the  names  ol  his  or  her  inlormaiits  hut  there  is 
pleiitv  ol  piecedent  in  jouinalistic  practice  and  jcleniv  ol  mor.d 
justilication.  We  art  glad  ic)  see  the  news|iaper  Itiisiness  rallying  to 
her  supjK»rt. 

Kven  President  |ohnsoii  seemed  to  agree  with  .Miss  Piuchanan  and 
her  sup|X}rters  in  his  statement  with  respect  to  the  new  lieedom  ol 
iniormation  hill:  ".\  citi/en  .  .  .  should  he  .  .  .  Iree  to  ccmlide  in  ihe 
press  without  lear  ol  rejnisid  or  ol  being  recpiired  to  reveal 
o;  disc  uss  his  source." 

Whv  doesn’t  President  jolmson  thiow  ihe  weight  ol  his  ollue  he- 
hiiicl  a  national  statute  to  this  elic'clr 

Classified  on  Air 

4  MIR  decades  ol  policing  tc>  see  that  the  nation’s  hioadcasteis  do 
not  gel  loo  cc>mmeicial,  the  federal  (.cjinmunic  aiioiis  (iommission 
has  a]>j>icjved  a  onc-vear  tiial  loi  a  Ihh  perceni  commercial  radio 
station  broadcasting  iicnhing  hut  classified  adveitising.  Ihe  idea  is 
to  test  whether  an  all-aclven ising  hninai  "has  the  capacity  to  reiidci 
a  uselul  public  seivice." 

.\ewspa|K'r  admen  have  known  lor  vears  that  classihc'd  advertising 
in  jnint  is  in  the  public  inieic-si.  1  he-  cpiesiicm  is  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  pav  anv  attention  to  it  on  the  aii.  l.cmg,  gray  ccilumns  c>l 
tvjie  to  lx-  studied,  examini-cl.  ccipied  oi  clipjx-cl  are  slighllv  cliliereni 
than  hemrs  cjf  giav  announcemenis  that  cannot  he  studied,  examined 
or  clijijR-d. 
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'How  dare  you  try  to  win  this  war?’ 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
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RKI’OUTKR  PKIVILKGE 

It  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  our 
re|'resentati\e  systetn  of  democracy  that 
the  puhlie  have  tlie  henefit  of  a  full,  free 
Dow  of  news. 

Siuli  a  flow  of  news  will  inevitably  be 
inhibited  if  iiroseeiitors  make  a  practice 
of  demanding  of  reporters,  under  threat 
of  contempt  of  court  penalties,  that  they 
disclose  confidential  news  sources. 

The  press  does  not  usually  conceal  its 
soirees.  Typically,  a  news  account  fully 
and  clearly  indicates  the  source  of  the 
news  it  reports,  lint  in  some  situations,  in 
order  to  put  hi-fore  the  puhlie  certain 
kinds  of  news  that  the  public  needs  to 
know  ahoiit.  reporters  must  accept  news 
in  confidence  and  puhlish  it  without  iden¬ 
tification.  T  hey  do  this  hecause  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  such  news.  In  these 
lirciimstances.  the  press  should  not  be 
subjected  to  harassment  by  prosecutors 
brandishing  the  threat  of  contempt  pru- 
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feedings  to  force  disclosure  of  confidential 
sources. 

Only  when  a  clearly  overriding  public 
need  reipiires  such  disclosure — and  even 
then  only  after  carefully  weighing  the 
grave  risks  involved — should  the  prosecu¬ 
tors  or  courts  attempt  to  take  any  action 
that  would  inhibit  the  freedom  of  the 
jiress  to  obtain  and  report  the  news. 

I  ntil  the  current  case  against  Annette 
Muehanan  was  initiated  by  the  district  at¬ 
torney  of  Lane  County,  there  had  not  been 
any  such  attempt  in  Oregon.  Now  we  have 
before  us  the  record  of  this  case.  That 
record  suggests  that  the  time  has  come  to 
seek  statutory  recognition  of  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
their  news  sources  when  such  action  is 
necessary  to  the  historic  and  constitution¬ 
ally-underwritten  mission  of  the  press. 

This  is  an  issue  affecting  a  fundamental 
right,  not  of  the  press  hut  of  the  people. 
The  fact  that  the  immediate  case  has  had 
to  do  with  a  student  reporter  and  a  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  in  no  sense  diminishes  the 
significance  of  the  issue  at  stake.  1  hope 
that  the  editors  of  Oregon,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  will  continue  and  extend  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  principle  that  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  in  this  case  and  that  has  been  de¬ 
fended  with  dignity  and  courage  by  a 
student  journalist  in  whose  conduit  all 
professional  newsmen  can  take  pride. 

JmiN  L.  Hulteng 

Eugene.  Ore. 

{The  nriter  i.s  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon.) 

*  *  * 

co.Mics  ii)koiah;y 

Heading  Dennis  M.  Blank's  criticism  of 
the  comics  (June  25),  1  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Mr.  Blank  was  more  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  some  cartoonists  take  off 
on  the  Commies  than  that  the  strips  they 
draw  often  lack  humor. 

The  writer  contended  that  the  ‘'basic 
obligation"  of  the  cartoon  is  "to  make 
people  laugh  at  themselves.”  That  appears 
to  he  a  rather  narrow  view,  since  cartoons, 
unlike  the  news,  are  meant  to  do  nothing 
more  than  provide  entertainment  (except 
for  the  one  appearing  on  the  editorial 
page).  It  would  be  nice  if  comic  strips 
were  amusing  to  people  of  all  mental  and 
chronological  levels,  hut  of  course  they 
can't  he.  Mr.  Blank  seems  to  forget  that 
many  of  the  comics  he  criticized  are 
carried  precisely  because  they  have  a  wide 
readership,  his  displeasure  with  their 
ideological  orientation  notwithstanding. 

Koiiert  J.  Marki-e 

St.  James.  N.  Y. 

f  The  writer  is  editor  and  piildisher  of 
the  Saint  Janies  Review.) 
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WIDE  KESI»0\SE 

I  received  a  tremendous  response  from 
the  article  on  special  sections.  Calls  and 
letters  came  from  many  states,  and  there 
were  many  impiiries  on  special  problems. 

If  K  &  I’  ever  carries  a  promotion  story 
on  its  own  activities  (as  newspapers  are 
advisiHl  to  do),  surely  this  is  a  shining 
example. 

Mark  W  arren 

Lafayette.  Ind. 


TOP  HAT 

Buescher,  King  Features  Syndicate. 


OLD  FRIEND 

As  I  terminate  my  fulltime  careers  for 
a  more  leisurely  pace  of  free-lance  writing 
1  look  hack  over  many  happy  memories, 
not  the  least  of  which  has  been  my  asso¬ 
ciation  with  E&B  for  nearly  .TO  years. 

In  lO.Tl.  Cyrus  fl.  K.  Curtis  offered 
through  E&P  prizes  for  the  best  articles 
on  women's  (lages  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
^  oil  |irinted  the  article  my  wife  and  I 
wrote  which  won  the  (irize.  In  lO.TJ.  Mar- 
len  Pew  in  .'shop  T'alk  gave  us  a  wonder¬ 
ful  com|diment  on  our  little  Ellsworth 
(.Maine)  Daily  \ews  which  we  founded. 

In  10, T6  you  had  a  story  when  thugs 
hung  dynamite  on  our  news  office  door.  In 
1011.  you  re(irinted  a  featurette  I  wrote 
while  managing  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
(N.ll.)  Herald.  In  1043  you  gave  me  a 
byline  on  a  story  on  our  analysis  of  soldier 
reading  habits.  .  .  . 

The  .\rmv  rewarded  me  in  money  (pro¬ 
motions)  and  recognition  all  out  of  pro- 
(lortion  to  what  journalism  had  done  and 
led  me  into  (tuhlic  relations. 

Franklin  E.  Jorda.n 

Kensington,  .Md. 


Short  Takes 

This  left  the  dank-and-file  sitting 
around  doing  nothing. — .Vcic  York  Daily 
Sews. 

• 

Dawson,  seeking  nomination  to  a  13th 
term  in  the  House  fiom  a  district  on 
Chicago's  South  Side,  defeated  two 
other  Ncroes. — El  Pa--<o  (Te.x.)  Times. 

• 

Hundreds  of  XegriH's  rioteil,  throwing 
stones  and  bottles  at  (Hilice  and  stores 
and  cars  In'fore  riot  juilice  cleared  the 
stivets  with  billy  clubs  and  the  threat 
of  tea  gas. — Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

• 

Lassies  To  Trod  Primrose  Path  (about 
m  a  r  r  i  a  ge  engagements)  — Barre- Mont¬ 
pelier  (Vt.)  Times-.Xrpu.s. 

• 

Blank,  seeded  si.xth  in  the  tournament, 
was  the  only  tanked  player  to  see  action 
in  the  men’s  singles. — Salem  (Ore.) 
Orepon  Statesman. 
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Michael  Grehl, 

Managing  Editor,  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


‘Every  day  when  I  read 
The  New  York  Times,  I  find 
something  that  makes  me  say, 
I  wish  we’d  had  that  in 
our  newspaper/” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


July  9.  1966 


jCuild  Ends  72-Day  Strike; 
VJT  Contract  Ratified 


Mediators  Still  Seeking  Pacts 
With  Pressmen  and  Mailers 


By  Tony  Brenna 

It  was  hot,  very  hot.  Perspir¬ 
ation  trickled  down  the  flushed 
face  of  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  as  he 
looked  out  on  approximately 
1,000  “brothers”  and  “sisters” 
of  the  striking  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York. 

There  they  sat,  more  than  half 
of  the  memloership  of  the  largest 
single  group  of  unionized  news¬ 
paper  employes  in  the  nation: 
editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  administrative  person¬ 
nel  from  the  Herald  Tribune, 
from  the  former  Joiimal-Amer- 
icanand  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

It  w’as  5:10  p.m,  Tuesday, 
July  5,  the  72nd  and  final  day 
of  the  Guild’s  strike  against  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.,  the 
biggest  consolidation  in  U.S. 
newspaper  history. 

This  was  the  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  which  ratified  the  contract 
agreed  by  guild  negotiators  last 
week.  But  as  E&P  went  to  press, 
July  7,  the  new  company  still 
sought  contracts  with  the  press¬ 
men’s  and  mailers’  unions  before 
it  could  oegin  publication  of  its 
planned  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Severance  Pay  \\  »»n 

Guild  members  were  told  they 
had  won  the  right  for  405  em¬ 
ployes  to  voluntarily  terminate 
their  services  with  full  sever¬ 
ance,  notice  of  dismis.sal  and 
accrued  vacation  pay.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  only  242  members  of  the 
saff  of  three  old  newspapers 
were  involuntarily  dismissed. 

Murphy  said  the  publishers 
hid  originally  intended  to  retain 
of  the  1,780  employes  in 
wild  jurisdiction.  He  reported 
•hat,  as  a  result  of  negotiations, 
that  number  had  bt'en  increaswl 
to  998. 

The  contract,  extending  to 
Wch  30,  1067  and  retroactive 
h>  March  31,  1965,  ])rovided  for 
a  general  increase  of  $6.50  a 
^k  for  all  who  were  on  the 


payroll  at  that  time,  increased 
welfare  benefits  and  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  nine  out  of  ten  new 
employes  must  join  the  guild  and 
that  all  present  employes  main¬ 
tain  membership.  'The  contract 
also  provided  that  no  job  shall 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  automa¬ 
tion;  two  weeks  severance  pay 
for  each  year  of  service  with  no 
limitation;  paid  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  coverage  and  paid 
sick  leave. 

Murphy  met  boos  and  cheers 
simultaneously  when  he  first 
took  the  microphone  on  stage  at 
the  Manhattan  Center  to  detail 
what  had  been  achieved  during 
a  three-month  period  of  confused 
“on-off”  negotiations  with  the 
merged-corporation,  a  time  in 
w’hich  guild  pickets  maintained 
vigil  outside  the  three  struck 
newspaper  plants. 

’Had  to  (Jo  All  Out' 

Murphy,  the  former  New  York 
Timett  bookkeeper  —  frequently 
stung  during  the  strike  by  taunts 
from  some  editorial  men  he  was 
not  a  “real”  newspaperman — 
.sounded  both  apologetic  and  tri¬ 
umphant  as  he  outlined  the  con¬ 
tract  package  that  he  and  the 
union’s  negotiating  committee 
recommended  to  guild  members, 
many  of  whom  had  lost  their 
jobs. 

He  told  the  men  and  women, 
who,  depending  on  their  age, 
were  either  di.sgruntled  new¬ 
comers  or  mainly  sympathetic 
veterans  of  i)revious  New  York 
newspaper  hassles,  “we  had  to 
go  all  out  for  this  contract,  we 
would  never  have  got  it  later  . . . 
Insofar  as  the  terms  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  compare  favorably 
in  most  respects  with  those  at 
the  .VcM’  York  Tiniea  and  Dailg 
Neu'n  ...  If  we  had  gone  back 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  contract 
there  would  only  have  been  an¬ 
other  shakeup.” 

Listening  aj)i)rovingly,  behind 
Murphy  on  the  platform — all 


apparently  in  accord  with  the 
contents  of  the  new  contract 
l)ackage — were  the  three  unit 
chairmen  from  the  merged 
newspapers;  also  Eugene  Con¬ 
nolly,  president,  and  Jack  Dee- 
gan,  secretary-treasurer,  of  the 
New  York  local,  Arthur  Rosen- 
stock,  president,  and  William  J. 
Farson,  executiv’e  vicepresident, 
respectively,  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  Each,  amid 
cheers,  was  introduced. 

Point  of  Conipromi>e 

The  ball  back  in  his  court, 
Murphy  indicated  that  things 
had  not  gone  entirely  his  own 
way.  He  explained:  “However 
long  a  union  stays  out,  there  is 
always  a  point  of  compromise; 
a  point  where  you  must  settle 
...  If  I  had  kept  you  out  until 
Christmas  because  we  could  not 
agree  on  one  or  two  items  you 
would  have  a  right  to  hang 
me  .  .  .” 

Amid  boos  he  referred  spe¬ 
cifically  to  problems  encountered 
in  the  circulation  department, 
saying  that  the  publishers  had 
insisted  on  some  part-time  help 
in  home-delivery  areas  even 
though  a  small  number  of  “full- 
timers”  had  been  let  go.  “We 
failed  to  win  this  point  even 
though  we  made  every  honest 
trade  union  effort,”  he  added. 

He  also  admitted  frankly  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
“Union  Security”  clause  in  the 
new  agreement.  “I  wanted  a  full 
guild  shop  at  WJT,  not  nine  out 
of  ten  membership  as  it  is — but 
we  just  could  not  get  this,”  he 
said. 

Then,  he  continued:  “When 
I  think  back  on  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  how  negotiations  began  in 
chaos  and  confusion,  I  think  we 
have  done  well  ...  If  I  didn’t 
think  this  was  a  good  contract 
I  would  have  continued  to  have 
sat  there.  I  think  that  in  the 
circumstances  it  is  an  excellent 
contract.” 

Success  Forecast 

Murphy  said  he  thought  that 
WJT  Inc.  was  starting  out  with 
the  “lightest  possible”  staff  and 
that  prospects  for  those  on  the 
rehiring  list  were  bi-ight,  “be¬ 
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cause  I  believe  these  papers  are 
going  to  be  successful.” 

Guildsmen,  from  the  floor  of 
the  meeting,  put  questions  to 
union  officers.  Some,  wearing 
“vote  NO  !  !  !”  placards  charged 
that  there  had  been  contract 
“retrogressions.”  Others  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  with 
several  features,  including  the 
failure  to  obtain  extra  severance 
pay  for  dismissed  employes  as 
won  by  the  craft  unions. 

One  editorial  man  introduced 
a  motion  to  establish  a  30-day 
period  in  which  members  could 
resign  from  the  Guild  if  they  so 
wished.  “It  should  be  anybody’s 
right  to  get  out  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  no  longer 
in  agreement,”  he  argued.  But 
the  proposal  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated  on  a  voice  vote 
after  a  unionist  expressed  con¬ 
tempt  for  “such  an  idea,”  say¬ 
ing,  “I’m  tired  of  seeing  free¬ 
loaders  ride  on  the  back  of  the 
guild.” 

.S.  F.  Merger  C.itcd 

During  heated  exchanges,  a 
number  of  guildsmen  charged 
that  the  union  had  not  obtained 
comparable  benefits  for  displaced 
workers  as  had  been  achieved  in 
the  San  Francisco  newspaper 
merger  situation  last  year. 
Murphy  denied  that  this  was 
true,  answering  points  which 
were  raised.  Other  dissidents, 
mainly  circulation  department 
employes  it  appeared,  urged  that 
the  contract  not  be  ratified. 
Heatedly,  they  made  their 
points,  two  speakers  being  asked 
to  “please  stand  down  from  the 
microphone.” 

Thus,  nearly  two  hours  and 
19  individual  speakers  (many 
of  whom  praised  the  guild)  after 
the  start  of  the  meeting,  the 
point  of  ratification  was  reached. 
The  vote,  taken  by  a  show  of 
hands,  was  unquestionably  in 
favor  of  the  agreement. 

Murphy,  thanking  guild  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  “militancy”  and 
reacting  to  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tioners  who  asked  in  effect, 
“when  do  we  get  our  severence 
pay?”  said  he  would  request 
officials  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  to  bring  in  payroll  em¬ 
ployes  the  following  day 
(Wednesday,  July  6)  in  order 
that  they  might  handle  pay¬ 
ments  to  those  dismissed  or  vol¬ 
untarily  terminating  their  em¬ 
ployment. 

(Accounting  office  personnel 
returned  to  work  Wednesday. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Points  in  Guild  Contract 
With  World  Journal  Tribune 


Following  is  the  text  of  the 
outline  of  the  ngreetm  nt  n  arhed 
with  the  World  Journal  Trihane 
Inc.  as  given  to  the  nienihership 
of  the  Meivspnper  Guild  of  \ew 
York  at  a  ratifieation  meeting 
July  .5. 

*  *  * 

1.  Service  credits  for  full 
strike  period  guaranteed  to¬ 
wards  severence  pay,  vacations, 
sick  leave,  experience  credits  and 
Publisher  payments  to  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

2.  JURISDICTION  —  Xew 
jurisdiction  clause  guarantees 
Guild’s  right  to  its  normal  work 
even  in  the  event  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  machinery. 

The  number  of  exemptions 
(140)  will  not  increase  without 
Guild  approval;  also  exempt  em¬ 
ployees  will  not  pei-form  work 
in  Guild’s  jurisdiction  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  would  jeopardize  a 
Guild  employee’s  job  or  prevent 
the  hiring  of  a  potential  em¬ 
ployee  to  fill  that  job. 

3.  UNION  SECURITY—^  out 
of  10  new  employees  must  join. 
All  pre.sent  employees  who  are 
not  members  must  join,  excejit 
top  wage  group  editorial  people 
with  more  than  5  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Voluntary  dues  checkoff  is 
also  provided  for. 

4.  GENERAL  INCREASE— 
Average  $6.50  general  increase 
retroactive  to  3/Sl,'65  for  all 
employees  on  the  payroll  on  that 
date.  The  $5.50  average  general 
increase  letroactive  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  payroll  3/31  66. 
However,  because  of  lack  of  full 
records  and  administrative  prob¬ 
lems,  the  overtime  provisions  are 
not  retroactive. 

5.  MINIMUM  WAGES— Both 
general  increases  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  minimum  wages  of 
the  new  contract. 

6.  NO  PAY  CUTS  &  SLOT¬ 
TING  &  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 
— A  guarantee  against  pay  cuts. 
It  is  agreed  that  where  the 
Guild  and  the  management  can¬ 
not  agree  on  job  descriptions 
and  slotting,  any  disputes  will 
be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Supervisory  employes  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  wage  of  not 
less  than  15%  alwv’e  the  top 
minimum  of  the  classification  of 
work  they  supervise,  but  not 
more  than  the  top  contract 
minimum. 

7.  NIGHT  DIFFERENTIAL 
— The  night  differential  starting 
time  has  moved  back  from  4  p.m. 
to  3  p.m.  No  change  in  lobster 
starting  time. 

8.  HOURS  AND  OVERTIME 
— a)  Work  schedules  to  l)e  posted 
on  bulletin  boards  showing  start¬ 
ing  time  and  days  off.  Without 


one  week’s  notice  any  employee 
working  outside  of  his  scheduled 
hours  will  be  jjaid  time  and  one- 
half  for  such  work,  b)  Hours. 
The  five-day,  seven-hour  work 
day,  with  the  6th  and  7th  day 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  10*2 
hours’  i)ay.  Less  than  a  dozen 
jobs  are  not  covered  by  this 
overtime  provision. 

9.  r.4A'  ALLOWANCE  — 
Home  delivery  di.sti  ict  managers’ 
and  supervisors’  car  allowance 
remains  the  same.  Outside  edi¬ 
torial  and  salesmen  required  to 
use  their  cais  will  receive  a 
minimum  of  $6  a  day  for  use  of 
the  car  in  the  city  and  $9  a  day 
outside  the  city  or  8c  a  mile, 
whichever  is  greater.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  days’  car  allow¬ 
ance  per  week  to  any  outside 
salesman,  reporter  or  jjhotogra- 
pher  required  to  use  his  own  car. 

ll».  BLUE  CROSS  &  BLUE 
SHIELD — Publisher  will  pay 
for  basic  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  for  the  individual. 

11.  SEVER.ANCE  P.41— One 
week  for  each  six  months  of 
.service,  no  ceiling.  Employees 
with  25  years  of  service  reaching 
the  age  of  62  have  the  right  to 
resign  with  severance  pay. 

12.  SICK  LEAVE— The  for¬ 
mer  Herald  Tribune  clause 
which  guarantees  two  weeks’  full 
plus  two  weeks’  half  pay  for 
each  year  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  weeks  full  and 
20  weeks  half  pay  for  employees 
with  10  years  of  service.  The 
schedule  is  renewable  after  each 
employee’s  anniversary  date. 
Also,  no  employee  will  receive 
less  than  the  total  financial 
allotment  of  the  New  York  State 
Disability  program.  Employees, 
as  in  all  other  contracts,  will 
pay  the  30c  per  week  to  State 
DisabiliU'. 

13.  JOB  SECURITY— No  lay¬ 
offs  as  a  result  of  automation. 
Discharge  notice  of  up  to  4 
weeks  after  5  years’  service. 
(One.  two  and  three  weeks  if 
less  than  5  years,  depending  on 
length  of  service).  Inver.se  order 
of  seniority  in  staff  reductions. 
Two-year  rehiring  pool  for  those 
dismis.sed. 

14.  GRIEVANCE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  &  ARBITR.^TION-Bisht 
to  arbitrate  disputes. 

15.  PRIOR  SERVICE  TIME 
(NEW  SECTION)  —  Service 
time  on  Herald  Tribune,  Jour- 
nal-American  and  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  to  count  for  all 
benefits  for  all  including  people 
on  rehiring  list. 

16.  MULTILITH  AND  MES¬ 
SENGER  OPERATION  (NEW 
SE('TION)  —  The  publisher 
wished  to  farm  out  this  work. 


Finally  agreed  to  continue  the 
multilith  and  messenger  opera¬ 
tion  as  hitherto,  with  Guild 
l)eople  doing  the  work. 

17.  PENSION  GUARAN¬ 
TEES — Guarantee  against  dam¬ 
age  to  the  i)resent  pension  plan 
as  a  re.sult  of  this  merger  and 
consolidation.  Publisher  agrees 
to  reimbur.se  jiension  fund  for 
any  temporary  loss  for  a  i)eriod 
of  one  year  in  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  an  actuarial 
study.  Regular  $4  weekly  con¬ 
tribution  will  continue. 

18.  GROUP  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE — This  was  a  Herald 
Tribune  practice  which  was  not 
included  in  the  Guild  contract. 
The  WJT,  Inc.  refused  to  extend 
the  l)enefits  in  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract.  However,  the  Guild  re¬ 
ceived  a  guarantee  that  the  cost 
to  the  HT  as  determined  by  a 
.study  covering  the  past  5  years 
would  be  set  aside  each  month 
from  now  until  March  30,  1967. 
The  Guild  can  determine  what 
future  use  could  be  made  of  this 
money  either  in  the  form  of 
group  life  insurance  program 
or  some  other  welfare  benefit. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  all 
employees  are  covered  by  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  severance  pay  in  the 
event  of  death. 

19.  MISCELLANEOUS  —  A 
number  of  other  clauses  were 
written  into  the  contract  such 
as  Syndicate  Rights,  merit  in¬ 
creases,  staggered  hours,  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Guild,  experience 
credit,  call  back,  holidays  and 
vacations,  leaves  of  absence, 
military,  maternity  and  other, 
bulletin  boards  and  the  like, 
with  no  change  from  previous 
contracts.  Contract  will  expire 
March  30,  1967,  reopenable  any¬ 
time  after  January  1,  1967. 

TABLE  OF  ORGANIZATION 
— Originally  the  management 
pre.sented  the  Guild  with  a  table 
of  organization  calling  for  894 
employees  chosen  by  department 
heads  without  regard  to  length 
of  service.  All  others  w'ould  be 
terminated.  The  Publisher 
agreed  that  employees  could  ac¬ 
cept  v’oluntary  permanent  term¬ 
ination  of  their  employment  with 
full  retroactive  pay  increase, 
notice  pay,  accrued  vacation  pay 
and  severance  pay. 

Now  the  T.  0.  not  only  recog¬ 
nizes  strict  .seniority,  but  the 
number  of  people  returning  will 
be  998.  The  242  employees  in¬ 
voluntarily  terminated  are  on 
the  rehiring  list  in  their  order 
of  seniority  in  their  job  classi¬ 
fications.  These  people  may  be 
offered  a  comparable  job  if  they 
w’ish  to  take  it. 

A  total  of  405  individuals  have 
voluntarily  accepted  permanent 
termination.  These  figures  do  not 
include  some  of  the  regular  part 
timers  of  the  past  nor  do  they 
include  people  who  are  on  leaves 


of  absence — militaiy  or  other 
wise. 

The  numbeis  returning  ^ 
work  are: 

Accounting  Department  . . 
.Advertising  Department  . . 
Circulation  Office  &  Sales  ifl- 

News  Department  . 

Building . 

Promotion  .  29 

Publication  Dejrt . 

total  .  9SJ 

Strike  Ends 

iCon tinned  from  page  9) 

Severance  checks  and  other  pay-  \ 
ments  were  drawn  against  tiiti 
individual  jiublishing  comia.! 
nies.)  I 

Muri)hy  said  he  would  deman;' 
that  employes  in  guild  jurisdic 
tion  be  called  back  to  work  bv 
Monday  (July  11),  even  if  the 
publishers  had  not  reache; 
agreement  by  then  with  thf 
mailers  and  pressmen. 

Informed  of  Murphy’s  deman;; 
that  all  employes  be  back  to 
work  Monday,  Matt  Meyer 
president  of  the  new  corporation 
said,  the  newspaper  “is  not  add¬ 
ing  to  its  present  staff  until  i: 
knows  on  what  date  it  can  begv 
publishing.” 

The  WJT  chief  also  indicatec 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  put 
out  a  newspaper  by  July  11  ever, 
though  all  contract  talks  were 
completed.  “It  would  be  a  mir¬ 
acle,”  he  said,  declining  to  specu 
late  on  how  long  it  would  take 
to  begin  publication  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Herald  Tribune,  eveninf 
ll’or’A/  Journal  and  Sundaj 
World  Journal  Tribune, 

In  addition  to  the  guild,  which 
was  the  only  union  to  have  offi 
cially  struck  the  new  corpora 
tion,  seven  craft  unions  have 
reached  agreement  on  contract; 
with  the  Publishers  As.sociatior 
of  New  York,  of  which  WJT  i; 
a  member. 

• 

Bernhard  Retires; 

Will  WVite  Column 

PlTTSBlTiGi; 

Andrew  Bernhard  retiree 
July  1  from  the  position  of  a; 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  to  devote  al. 
of  his  lime  to  writing  hiscolumt 
w’hich  appears  twice  a  week. 

He  was  editor  of  the  paper 
from  1947  to  1965,  after  havinr 
been  managing  editor  for  three 
ye'ars.  Earlier  he  had  worked 
for  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  Detroit  Fm 
Press  and  the  Brooklyn  Eaglf 
• 

From  AP  to  Paper 

CLEVEL'NI' 

Edward  Downe  of  the  A.w 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Clevelani 
has  joined  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 
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Newhouse  Buys  Stock 
Control  in  Mobile 


nearly  100  stockholders. 

It  was  understood  the  New-  Rali)h  B.  Chandler,  the  i)resi- 
(louse  acquisition  included  more  ,iont  and  publisher,  and  W.  J. 
than  50%  interest  in  the  com-  Hearin,  co-publisher,  executive 
pany  from  the  Votinp  Trust  vicepresident  and  prcneral  man- 
ffhich  consists  of  Lillian  C.  Me-  ager,  have  been  at  the  helm  for 
Gowin  and  Joe  F .  McGowin  III,  many  years, 
both  of  Mobile,  and  Robbins  Chandler  has  lieen  in  the 
Pharr  Aldridge  Jr.  of  Colorado  newspaper  business  all  of  his 
Springs,  Colorado.  adult  life  and  has  resided  in 

After  the  announcement  was  Mobile  since  1928.  He  founded 
made  many  more  shares  were  the  Mobile  Press  in  1929  and 
tendered  for  purchase  by  New-  offected  the  consolidation  of  the 
house.  While  no  price  was  given  p,.ess  w-ith  the  Mobile  Newn-Item 
in  the  official  statement,  specula-  and  the  Mobile  Ree/iMer  in  1932. 
tion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Tfjp  News-Item  was  dissolved, 

Newhouse  investment  ran  from  loaving  the  Press  alone  in  the 

$15  million  to  $20  million.  evening  field  for  a  short  time.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Interem  in  Station  October  1932  to  April  The  Times  Printing  Company 

1940  the  Mobile  Timat  was  pub-  is  recruiting  a  staff  for  a  new 
No  difficulty  in  obtaining  FCC  lished  in  the  evening  field  but  evening  newspaper  here  to  be 
approval  was  anticipated  since  it  succumbed  and  some  of  its  called  the  Chattanooga  Post. 
the  deal  involved  only  a  50%  equipment  was  sold  to  the  Press  The  date  for  starting  publica- 
interest  in  WKRG  radio  and  Register,  which  had  loaned  it  tion,  in  August  or  September, 
television  stations  and  Newhouse  newsprint  and  made  its  presses  depends  on  the  time  when  the 
Broadcasting  Corporation  now  available  to  it  in  emergencies.  joint  printing  and  sales  agency 
is  below  the  authorized  holdings  The  Register  is  one  of  the  for  the  Chattanooga  Times  and 
of  seven  radio  and  seven  tele-  country’s  oldest  newspapers.  It  the  Chattanooga  News  -  Free 
vision  stations.  Also  noted  was  claims  a  continuous  publication  I*ress  is  dissolved, 
the  fact  that  Mobile  is  not  since  1813.  For  many  years  its  21). 

among  the  top  50  markets  where  publi.sher  was  F.  I.  Thompson,  Plans  for  the  Post  were  dis- 
the  FCC  is  concerned  with  group  who  is  credited  with  leading  the  closed  this  week  by  Raymond  R. 
ownership.  campaign  that  led  to  the  state’s  Howe,  assistant  managing  editor 

The  other  half-interest  in  the  development  of  Mobile  as  a  of  the  Times  who  has  been  desig- 
stations  is  held  by  Kenneth  R.  major  inland  seaport.  nated  as  managing  editor  of  the 

Giddens.  The  McGowin  family  Hearin  has  resided  in  Mobile  evening  paper, 
also  owns  a  small  interest  in  a  all  of  his  life  and  has  been  as-  The  Post,  he  said,  will  be  in 
station  at  Greenville,  Alabama,  .sociated  W'ith  Chandler  since 
Newhouse  has  broadcast  in-  1932.  Earlier  he  worked  on  the  distinguished  from  the  Times  by  evening 
terests  in  Syracuse  and  Elmira,  advertising  side  at  the  News-  an  “open' 

N.  Y.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  St.  Item  and  the  Register.  design  using  Bodoni  type  faces. 

Louis,  Mo.  and  Portland,  Ore.,  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  total  The  morning  paper,  of  which 
as  well  as  several  community  daily  sales  of  copies  in  a  one-  Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzl^rger  Golden  is 
antenna  television  franchises  w’eek  cycle,  the  Mobile  and  Pasa-  publisher,  resembles  the  New 
mostly  in  upstate  New  York.  goula  papers  will  add  875,213  to  York  Times.  Mrs.  Golden,  who  is 
Already  the  owner  of  the  the  Newhouse  group  total,  also  president  of  the  Times 
Birmingham  News  and  the  bringing  it  to  18,753,742  for  Printing  Co.,  will  Im?  publisher  Times  has  a  sale  of  90,000. 

Huntsville  Times  in  Alabama,  papers  serving  15  communities,  of  the  Post  as  well,  • 

the  new  purcha.se  would  give  This  moves  Newhouse  into  No.  How'e,  a  former  Charlotte  Arts  Snriplv 

Newhouse  the  morning  Mobile  2  ranking  on  the  E&P  group  (N.C.)  News  sports  writer,  ^ 

Register,  the  afternoon  Mobile  listing  (April  9,  1966).  On  top  Dt 

Press,  the  Sunday  Mobile  Press  is  the  Chicago  Tribune  group  figures.  Their  ABC  reports  for  Lee  Hills,  publisher  an 
Register,  and  the  afternoon-  with  26,264,990  for  its  papers  Sept.  30,  1965  showed  46,905  for  ecutive  editor  of  the  D 

Sunday  Press  and  Chronicle  at  in  five  communities.  the  Register,  71,483  for  the  Free  Press,  has  been  e 

Pascagoula,  Miss.  The  Press  The  Mobile  newspapers  do  not  Press,  and  93,185  for  the  Sunday  president  of  the  Detroit 

Register  acquired  the  Pasca-  report  their  advertising  linage  Press  Register.  Commission. 
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THE  SILVER  BEAVER  AWARD  presented  to  Amon  Carter  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is  examined  by  Mrs. 
Carter  after  Longhorn  Council  presentation.  Carter  was  cited  as 
"an  outstanding  man  who  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  friend  of 
youth  through  his  service  to  almost  every  youth  service  agency  in 
Tarrant  County." 


came  to  the  Times  in  1954.  He 
has  been  picture  editor,  Sunday 
editor,  makeup  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  the  past 
two  years.  His  wife,  Isabelle, 
was  editor  of  w’omen’s  pages  in 
the  Times  when  she  retired  last 
year. 

“The  Post,’’  Howe  empha¬ 
sized,  “will  be  very  display  con¬ 
scious.” 

People  with  experience  on  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  building  the  newsroom 
staff,  he  said. 

Norman  E.  Bradley,  associate 
editor  of  the  Times  for  several 
years,  following  newspaper  work 
in  Jackson,  Miss,  and  for  the 
Associated  Press,  vrill  be  editor 
(E&P,  May  of  the  Post’s  editorial  page. 

Chattanooga,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  134,000,  may  become  one 
of  the  most  competitive  news¬ 
paper  towns  in  the  country  after 
the  Times  and  the  News-Free 
Press  part  company. 

Roy  McDonald,  publisher  of 
the  News-Free  Press,  is  adding 
eight-column  format  but  will  be  a  weekend-Sunday  edition  to  the 
^  '  paper  and  has  an- 

makeup  of  horizontal  nounced  his  intention  of  eventu¬ 
ally  starting  a  morning  paper 
from  his  new  plant. 

The  Times  has  a  circulation  of 
52,372  and  the  News-Free  Press 
figure  is  60,897  in  the  latest 
ABC  reports.  On  Sunday  the 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Company  executives  helped  to 
man  the  plate  casting  machines 
and  kept  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Charleston  Gazette 
on  normal  publishing  schedules 
this  week  after  12  union  stereo- 
typers  went  on  strike. 

The  walkout  began  July  2 
after  the  stereotypers  inter¬ 
national  officers  directed  the 
local  to  insist  on  a  contract  re¬ 
quiring  two  men  to  operate  a 
Wood  Special  casting  machine 
which  w’as  installed  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Lyell  B.  Clay,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Agency  Corpo¬ 
ration,  said  the  primary  issue 
in  the  dispute  involved  manage¬ 
ment’s  belief  that  only  one  man 
is  needed  to  operate  the  push¬ 
button  machine.  The  union  con¬ 
tends  a  second  man  is  needed 
at  an  inspection  station. 

Arbitration  RefuM-il 

Clay  said  the  union  rejected 
an  offer  to  arbitrate  the  ques¬ 
tion  while  the  new  machine 
stood  idle,  provided  it  could  be 
activated  with  one  man  in  the 
event  of  a  production  emer¬ 
gency.  A  recent  arbitration 
ruling.  Clay  said,  upheld  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  claim  that  it  is  a  man¬ 
agement  prerogative  to  decide  if 
plates  should  be  inspected  by  a 
second  man  on  an  M.A.N.  ma¬ 
chine. 

In  operating  the  machine 
himself,  Clay  said,  he  found 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
follow  a  plate  through  the  auto¬ 
matic  process  and  inspect  it  for 
defects  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Management  made  an  offer  to 
guarantee  jobs  for  all  stereo¬ 
typers  presently  employed  but 
the  union  turned  it  down.  Clay 
said.  In  the  fir.st  strike  called  by 
the  local  since  it  was  organized 
in  1942,  four  of  the  16  men  in 
the  shop  elected  to  remain  at 
work.  Two  of  them  are  foremen. 
John  Strong,  president  of  the 

_ _  ^  _  union,  noted  that  its  contract 

golf  championships,  Mike  expired  May  15  and  said  ag^ 
a  snapijed  a  page  one  had  not  yet  been  reached 

His  photo  showed  Steve  on  wages,  hours,  working  condi- 
after  a  birdie  as  a  black-  tions  and  job  assignments, 
vooped  over  him.  The  stereotypers.  Clay  said, 


PAPER  DRESSES  are  fast-sellin9  fashion  items  in  retail  stores  around 
the  country  but  none,  as  yet,  have  the  high-style  of  the  ones  seen 
in  a  show  presented  by  the  Women's  Club  of  Bowaters  Southern 
Paper  Corp.  Women's  editors  from  five  Tennessee  newspapers  gave 
6rst  prize  to  Mrs.  Alice  King  (center),  second  to  Miss  Linda  Stewart, 
left,  and  third  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Harris,  right.  Pages  from  comics  sec¬ 
tions  gave  a  splash  of  color  to  the  chic  sheaths  and  full-skirt  crea¬ 
tions  made  from  Bowater  newsprint. 


From  1942  to  1945,  he  was  in 
the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  served  with  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  in  Europe.  He  returned  to 
UPI  in  New  York  in  1945  as  a 
reporter  and  then  worked  on  the 
news  desk  and  the  foreign  cables 
desk. 

In  1948,  he  was  transferred  to 
London  and  in  succeeding  years 
served  as  bureau  manager  in 
Rome,  Vienna  and  Frankfurt. 
He  has  also  worked  in  UPI 
bureaus  in  East  Europe,  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa. 


A  sustaining  membership  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri. 

To  the  journalism  department. 
Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pab¬ 
lo,  Calif.,  $1,000  for  initiating  a 
journalism  library. 

To  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio,  $1,000  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  training  course 
for  newspaper  librarians. 
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EFFECUVE  JULY  4,  1967 

LBJ  Puts  Signature 
On  Information  Bill 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  socalled  “Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation”  bill  (S.  1160)  which 
has  been  before  Congress  nearly 
a  decade  in  various  forms  be¬ 
came  law  on  July  4  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  President  Johnson. 

The  Chief  Executive  w'aited 
until  the  last  day  before  the  bill 
would  have  become  law  without 
his  approval.  Although  he  chose 
an  historic  date  to  enact  it  there 
was  no  special  ceremony  at  the 
summer  White  House  on  the 
LBJ  Ranch. 

But  the  President  issued  a 
statement  which  dispelled  the 
general  feeling  around  Washing¬ 
ton  that  he  did  not  whole¬ 
heartedly  concur  wdth  the  con¬ 
gressmen  in  the  need  for  a 
statute  to  make  certain  public 
records  available  to  the  citizenry. 

He  said  he  did  not  share  con¬ 
cern  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  may  be  construed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impair  government 
operations.  This  objection  had 
bwn  raised  by  various  depart¬ 
ment  chiefs  during  hearings  on 
the  measure  which  had  been  co¬ 
sponsored  by  two  score  and  more 
members  of  both  houses. 

The  law  becomes  effective  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signing — July  4,  1967. 
After  that  time,  a  citizen  will 
have  recourse  to  the  courts  if  a 
bureaucrat  arbitrarily  withholds 
information  of  a  public  trans¬ 
action  other  than  in  the  areas 
exempted  under  the  law. 

The  President’s  statement 
follows : 


complain  to  his  government  and 
to  provide  information,  just  as 
he  is — and  should  be — free  to 
confide  in  the  press  without  fear 
of  reprisal  or  of  being  required 
to  reveal  or  discuss  his  source. 

Protection  u  l{ighl 

Fairness  to  individuals  also 
requires  that  information  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  personnel  files  be 
protected  from  disclosure.  Offi¬ 
cials  w'ithin  Government  must  be 
able  to  communicate  with  one 
another  fully  and  frankly  with¬ 
out  publicity.  They  cannot  opei- 
ate  effectively  if  required  to  dis¬ 
close  information  prematurely  or 
to  make  public  investigative 
files  and  internal  instructions 
that  guide  them  in  arriving  at 
their  decisions. 

I  know  that  the  spon.sors  of 
this  bill  recognize  these  impor¬ 
tant  interests  and  intend  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  both  the  need  of  the 
public  for  access  to  information 
and  the  need  of  Government  to 
protect  certain  categories  of  in¬ 
formation.  Both  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 

Moreover,  this  bill  in  no  way 
impairs  the  President’s  power 
under  our  Constitution  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  confidentiality  when  the 
national  interest  so  requires. 
There  are  some  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  the  langu¬ 
age  of  this  bill  will  be  construed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imjiair 
Government  operations.  I  do  not 
share  this  concern. 

I  have  always  believed  that 
freedom  of  information  is  so 


vital  that  only  the  national 
security,  not  the  desire  of  public 
officials  or  private  citizens, 
should  determine  when  it  must 
be  restricted. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  needs 
I  have  mentioned  can  be  served 
by  a  constructive  approach  to 
the  wording  and  spirit  and 
legislative  history  of  this  meas¬ 
ure.  I  am  instructing  every  offi¬ 
cial  in  this  Administration  to 
cooi)erate  to  this  end  and  to 
make  information  available  to 
the  full  extent  consistent  with 
individual  privacy  and  with  the 
national  interest. 

I  signed  this  measure  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  that  the 
United  States  is  an  open  society 
in  which  the  people’s  right  to 
know  is  cherished  and  guarded. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

‘Extremely  Pleaded’ 

Rej).  John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif.) 
chairman  of  the  House  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcommittee, 
said  he  is  “extremely  pleased” 
by  the  President’s  action. 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  a  more 
apjiropriate  day  than  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  to  sign  this  legisla¬ 
tion,”  Moss  said. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  by 
a  voice  vote  last  Oct.  I.”!.  The 
House  approved  it  by  a  307-0 
roll  call  vote  June  20. 

Moss  and  another  chief  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  legislation.  Sena¬ 
tor  Edward  V.  Long  (D-Mo.) 
have  said  they  expect  the  threat 
of  judicial  review  to  result  in 
federal  dejiartments  and  agen¬ 
cies  releasing  information  they 
have  previously  withheld. 

The  new  law  establishes  nine 
areas  in  which  information  can 
he  withheld.  They  are: 

1.  Matters  specifically  refiuired 
hy  Executive  Order  to  be  kept 
.secret  in  the  interest  of  Nation¬ 
al  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

2.  Matters  related  solely  to 


PreMdciil's  StalemenI 

The  measure  I  sign  today,  S. 
1160,  revises  Section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to 
provide  guidelines  for  the  public 
availability  of  the  records  of 
Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies. 

This  legislation  springs  from 
one  of  our  most  essential  prin¬ 
ciples:  A  democracy  works  best 
when  the  people  have  all  the 
information  that  the  security  of 
the  nation  permits.  No  one 
should  be  able  to  pull  curtains 
of  secrecy  around  decisions 
which  can  be  revealed  without 
injury  to  the  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  or  the  rights  of 
individuals  may  require  that 
some  documents  not  be  made 
available.  As  long  as  threats  to 
peace  exist,  for  example,  there 
must  be  military  secrets.  A  citi¬ 
zen  must  be  able  in  confidence  to 


HOW  TO  DRAW  MAIL — More  than  23,000  children  sent  in  entries 
to  a  children's  coloring  contest  promoted  in  a  quarter-page  in 
Family  Weekly.  Small  cash  prizes  were  offered.  Looking  over  some  of 
the  mail  response  are  (from  left):  Arden  Eidell,  managing  editor; 
Rosalyn  Abrevaya,  fashion  editor;  Phillip  Dykstra,  art  director,  and 
Morton  Prank,  publisher. 
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internal  personnel  rules  and 
practices  such  as  operating 
rules,  guidelines  and  manuals 
of  procedure,  but  not  including 
employe  relations,  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  routine  administra¬ 
tive  procedures. 

3.  Matters  specifically  ex¬ 
empted  by  some  100  statutes  or 
parts  of  statutes  now  on  the 
books. 

4.  Trade  secrets  and  commer¬ 
cial  or  financial  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential,  includ¬ 
ing  business  sales  statistics,  in¬ 
ventories,  scientific  or  manufac¬ 
turing  processes,  negotiation 
positions  or  requirements  in  the 
case  of  labor-management  medi¬ 
ations. 

5.  Inter-agency  or  intra¬ 
agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party  in  litiga¬ 
tion  with  the  agency. 

6.  Personnel  and  medical  files 
and  similar  files  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  per¬ 
sonal  privacy. 

7.  Investigatory  files  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes 
except  to  the  extent  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party. 

8.  Matters  contained  in  or 
related  to  examination,  oper¬ 
ating  or  condition  reports  re¬ 
quired  for  the  regulation  of 
financial  institutions. 

9.  Geological  and  geophysical 
information  and  data  including 
maps  concerning  wells. 

• 

Knight  Kills  Rumor 
Of  Merger  Discussion 

“Nothing  to  it.” 

This  was  John  S.  Knight’s 
reply  when  asked  this  week  by 
E&P  if  the  published  reports  of 
a  possible  merger  of  Knight 
Newspapers  and  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corp.  were  true. 

Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  said  that  he  and 
Frank  M.  Smith,  chairman  and 
largest  stockholder  in  Capital 
Cities  Broadcasting,  were  “very 
good  friends  and  often  see  each 
other  and  talk  over  business 
interests,  but  as  the  merger 
report,  you  can  say  there  is 
nothing  to  it.” 

Smith  was  unavailable  for 
comment.  He  was  on  a  honey¬ 
moon.  Ken  Pels,  treasurer  of 
Captial  Cities,  said  the  merger 
reports  were  “just  plain  silly.” 

Capital  Cities  owns  television 
and  radio  properties  in  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Adams, 
Mass.,  Durham,  N.  C.;  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Huntington,  W.  Va.;  and  re¬ 
cently  bought  radio  stations  in 
Detroit  and  Los  Angeles.  Lowell 
Thomas,  well  known  commenta¬ 
tor,  is  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 
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WeekKes’  Publishers 
Maintain  Profit  Level 


Washington 
Growth  in  circulation  and  in¬ 
creased  retail  advertising  helped 
weekly  newspaper  publishers 
maintain  their  dollar  profits 
duiing  the  last  year  despite  a 
percentage  decline  before  income 
taxes. 

This  information  was  made 
available  to  294  participating 
weekly  newspaper  publishers 
and  18  cooperating  state  news¬ 
paper  trade  associations  in  the 
15th  Annual  Weekly  Newspaper 
Cost  Study  conducted  jointly 
through  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 

“Average  adjusted  net,  after 
deducting  a  modest  salary  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  publisher,  fell  to 
7.6%  of  total  income  during 
1965  as  contrasted  to  8.6%  for 
1964  and  7.7%  for  1963,”  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  executive  vice- 
president  of  NN.\  and  director 
of  this  study  for  the  current 
year,  revealed. 

“Increased  wages,  salaries  and 
employe  benefits  are  the  likely 
cause  of  the  decline  in  percent¬ 
age  of  net  Ix'fore  taxes,”  Serrill 
explained.  “The  reluctance  of 
newspaper  publishers  to  increase 
their  advertising  rates  and  cii- 
culation  prices  to  offset  inflation¬ 
ary  trends  is  the  most  fre<iuent 
cause  of  these  declines  in  per¬ 
centages  of  net  profits.  A  good 
year  in  advertising  volume  and 
advancing  circulation  frequently 
causes  the  busy  publisher  to 
overlook  the  need  for  price  ad¬ 
justments.” 

Circulation  Increase 

Because  there  was  a  million 
increase  in  weekly  newspaper 
circulation  last  year,  to  more 
than  26,000,000,  and  since  each 
circulation  unit  averaged  $31.46 
in  volume  of  business,  there  was 
approximately  $31,500,000  more 
revenue  for  weekly  newspaper 
publishers  last  year. 

The  1964  .study  revealed  $790 
million  estimated  total  income 
for  weeklies.  Adding  the  growth 
last  year  the  weekly  newspapers 
entered  1966  with  a  total  gross 
income  of  more  than  $820  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  more  than  8,000 
[  weekly  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 

Based  upon  the  same  $31.46 
income  per  subscriber  and  the 
$820  million  gross  it  follows: 

Total  advertising,  at  58.5% 
of  gross  income  amounted  to 
$530  million,  another  all-time 
record.  This  results  from  in¬ 
creases  in  display,  legal  and  clas¬ 
sified,  and  with  national  adver¬ 
tising  holding  its  own  at  about 


$40  million  of  the  total. 

Profits  before  taxes  amounted 
to  $63  million  in  1965. 

The  $31.46  per  subscriber 
breaks  down  into  the  following 
income  categories:  advertising, 
$19.40  per  subscriber;  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  $3.25  per  sub¬ 
scriber;  commercial  printing, 
$7.60,  and  miscellaneous  (in¬ 
cluding  office  supplies)  $1.75. 

In  1964  income  per  subscriber 
was  slightly  higher,  or  $31.53. 

Forty-three  and  four-tenths 
percent  (43.4%)  of  total  income 
during  the  year  was  spent  on 
salaries  and  wages  (excluding 
publisher’s  salary  or  draw). 
This  was  an  increase  from 
41.6%  for  1964  and  a  rise  from 
40.0%  in  1963. 

Second  largest  single  expense 
was  materials,  accounting  for 
15.7%  of  total  income,  con¬ 
trasting  with  1.3%  over  two  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

For  these  two  items  weekly 
publishers  si)ent  $341  million  on 
wages  and  $129  million  on  ma¬ 
terials  principally  newsprint, 
inks,  metals,  plates  and  i)hoto- 
grajjhic  supplies. 

A  third  of  the  particii)ants 


indicated  their  publications  were 
l)roduced  by  offset.  This  percent¬ 
age  has  advanced  each  year:  In 
1962  there  were  10.2%  offset 
printed;  in  1963,  14.3';;  and  in 
1964,  15.8%. 

Piihiisher  Denies 
‘Lockout’  Charge 

Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Xoi-wicti  Bulletin  has  de- 
scrilied  as  false  the  charges  by 
the  Typographical  Union  that 
management  “locked  out”  mori' 
than  35  workers  March  24  when 
Local  100  of  the  union  struck 
the  morning  and  Sunday  new.s- 
paper. 

The  statement  came  after  the 
New  England  Conference  of 
Typographical  Unions  called  for 
a  legislative  investigation  of  the 
alleged  use  of  professional 
strikebreakers  by  the  Bulletin. 

It  had  been  reported  that  the 
Bulletin  was  publishing  by  using 
editorial  staff  members,  aug¬ 
mented  by  workers  from  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  newspaper  to 
fill  in  on  mechanical  operations 
formerly  performed  by  union 
printers. 

A  Bulletin  spoke£;man  said: 
“In  certain  significant  details, 
the  union’s  allegations  are  false, 
and  they  know  it.  For  instance, 
the  newspajier,  in  fact,  never 
locked  anyone  out.” 

No  jirogress  has  been  reiiorted 


toward  settlement  of  the  strike 
The  dispute  with  the  union  ini 
volved  computer  operations  and 
jurisdiction. 

Press  Pool 
Will  Cover 
The  Wedding 

Washington 

A  pool  of  15  reporters  will  be 
allowed  first  hand  coverage  of 
the  August  (i  wedding  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  daughter,  Luci,  to 
Pat  Nugent  of  Wisconsin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Liz  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  press  secretary  and 
the  press  overseer  of  the  event. 

“We  want  to  accommodate  the 
press  as  fairly  as  possible  and 
.still  keep  this  a  private,  dig¬ 
nified  family  affair,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

No  Television  in  Cliiircli 

Pool  newsmen  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  wedding  in  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immacul¬ 
ate  Conception,  and  the  White 
House  reception.  No  final  selec¬ 
tion  rejiorters  has  been  made. 
The  National  Geographic  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  selected  to  take 
the  pictures  inside  the  church. 
.411  tv  media  have  lieen  barred 
from  the  church,  although  they 
will  be  free  to  set  up  outside. 
The  jihotographic  pool  for  the 
reception  will  1k‘  drawn  from 
the  regular  press. 

•Mrs.  Carpenter  said  that,  in 
addition  to  the  pool,  working 
area  press  passes  will  be  issued 
to  other  rejiorters  who.se  publi¬ 
cations  have  expressed  interest 
in  jiersonal  coverage.  Reporters 
in  this  category  w'ill  receive  re- 
lea.ses  the  morning  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  will  be  taken  through 
the  church  after  it  has  been 
ilec'orated  and  before  the  guests 
an-ive.  The  same  will  hold  true 
in  regard  to  the  reception. 

First  Sinc»‘  1914 

.M  I  S.  Carpenter  said  that  “we 
have  had  a  tremendous  number 
of  re<iuests  to  allow  television, 
many  of  them  noting  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  funeral  was  tele¬ 
vised,  but  it  was  decided  from 
the  lieginning  that  this  should  be 
as  private  an  occasion  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  She  noted  that  Luci  will 
be  the  seventh  young  woman  to 
marry  while  her  father  was  in 
the  White  House  and  the  first 
since  1914.  The  first  was  Maria 
-Monroe,  daughter  of  President 
James  Monroe,  who  married  in 
1820.  The  Washington  papers 
gave  that  wedding  just  a  quarter 
inch  of  space,  and  the  New  York 
papers  didn’t  pick  it  up  for 
three  days. 


COMl’O.'^lTE  FINANCIAL  RErORT- 

-WEEKLY 

NEWSP.APEIi 

Income 

1964 

.\verage 

1965 

O  -Vverage  ' 

Local  -Advertising  . 

. .  .  43.0^; 

45.00 

National  .Advertising . 

5.8 

5.3 

Classified  -Advertising  . 

6.9 

10.4 

Legal  -Advertising  . 

4.4 

3.6 

TOTAL  ADVERTL^^INC.  . 

...  60.10 

64.30 

Circulation  . 

8.8 

10.4 

Commercial  I’rinting . 

. .  .  25.6 

21.2 

Mi.scellaneous  (incl.  Office  Supiilies, 
Machines)  . 

5.5 

4.1 

TOTAL  OTHER  INCOME  . 

.  .  .  39.90 

3.5.70 

TOTAL  INCOME  . 

...  100.00 

100.00 

Expenditures 

Office  Salaries  (all  except  iiubli.sher’s 
salary)  . 

...  16.40 

19.30 

Shop  Wages  . 

.  .  .  2.5.8 

24.1 

Materials  (Paper,  Ink,  etc.)  . 

...  17.1 

15  7 

Depreciation  . 

3.9 

4.1 

Taxes  (all  except  income)  . 

. .  .  2.5 

2.3 

All  Other  Flxuenses  . 

. .  .  20.2 

22.2 

TOTAL  E.XPENSE  . 

. .  .  85.90 

87.70 

Net  Income,  including  imhlisher’s 
salary  . 

. ..  14.10 

12.30 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  &  NET  INCOME 

. ..  100.0% 

100.00 

-Adju.sted  net,  minus  publisher’s 
salary  (*)  . 

. . .  8.0% 

7.60 

Ni'lo:  Thf  19G4  .-inalysis  iiu'lu<le<l  lOS  wwkly  piililishpr  stateiiipiils;  the  I'.tf,.", 
analysis  comprised  195  statements  of  income  and  expenses. 

*  Mmlest  sums,  varyintf  in  each  of  six  circulation  cateirories  are  deducteil  to 
ascertain  a  true  net  income. 

PreparHl:  June  19G6 — National  Newspaper  Association/Newspaper  Association 
Mau.-iireis.  Inc. 
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“l)i‘cause  above  all  I  am  a  news-  man  he  has  provoked  great  argu- 
paperman,”  Don  Clemente  as-  ments  and  discussions  on  history 
serts.  and  historical  figures  like  Simon 

The  afternoon  newspaper  was  Bolivar,  the  Latin  American 
born  in  a  cauldron  of  contro-  liberator;  and  Benito  Juarez, 
versy.  La  Hora  began  publica-  the  Mexican  president.  In  1947 
tion  in  1920  and  the  following  he  opined  that  Bolivar  was 
year  it  was  closed  when  the  pub-  neither  a  great  man  nor  a  little 
lisher  penned  an  editorial  man.  This  stirred  a  storm  of 
that  warned  “Walkership  Is  protest  that  resulted  in  replace- 
Threatening  Us!”  This  was  a  ment  of  the  Venezuelan,  Colom- 
reference  to  the  adventure  of  bian,  Peruvian,  Panamanian, 
William  Walker  into  Nicaragua.  Bolivian  and  Ecuadorian  ambas- 
The  U.S.  Minister  complained  to  sadors  to  Guatemala, 
the  Guatemalan  government  and  When  the  communist  regime 
Clemente  ended  up  in  jail.  of  Jacobo  Arbenz  was  in  power 

In  1926  when  President  in  the  mid-1950’s  U.S.  ambassa- 
Manuel  Orellana  died.  La  Hora  dor  Puerifoy  and  the  archbishop 
was  instrumental  in  the  turning  of  Guatemala,  Msgr.  Rossel  y 
back  of  the  candidacy  of  Gener-  Arellano  were  working  with 
al  Jorge  Ubico.  The  general  won  other  leaders  in  the  country  to 
the  presidency  four  years  later  oust  the  reds.  President  Arbenz 
and  when  Ubico  came  into  power  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Marroquin  Rojas  was  exiled  for  Vatican  sent  a  special  repre- 
a  period  of  14  years.  He  spent  sentative  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
this  period  in  Central  America,  can  country  in  an  attempt  to 
Cuba,  Colombia  and  Mexico.  It  have  the  Archbishop  change  a 
was  while  in  Mexico  that  he  pul)-  pastoral  letter  exhorting  his  con- 
lished  La  Hora  in  exile,  reduced  gregation  to  oppose  the  com- 
it  to  pocket  size  and  brought  munists.  Don  Clemente  sided 
issues  “along  the  900  kilometer  with  the  archbishop  and  several 
Mexico-Gua  tern  ala  frontier,  months  later  the  delegate  from 
Copies  found  their  way  into  Rome  was  replaced. 

Guatemala  and  to  have  an  edi-  La  Hora  lost  much  of  its  ad- 
tion  in  your  i)ocket  in  those  days  vertising  support  when  the  edi- 
was  worse  than  having  a  time  tor  wrote  a  piece  about  the 
bomb,”  the  publisher-politician  Jews  and  the  Christians.  When 
recalled.  a  l)oycott  of  the  paper  followed 

.411  of  his  life  as  a  newsi)aper-  (Cmitinued  on  page  59) 


Guatemalans  ‘Veep’ 
iVo  Fenee- Straddler 


Gt  ATKMALA  ClTY,  C.  .4.  .4s  the  first  elected  Vicepresi- 

Wiien  60-year  old  newspaper  dent  in  110  years  he  will  have 
mblisher  Clemente  Marroquin  the  responsibility  of  substituting 
jojas  took  the  oath  of  office  as  for  the  new  President,  Julio 
i'icepresident  of  Guatemala  July  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro.  Don 
[  it  marked  the  climax  of  a  Clemente  will  also  preside  over 
tormy  career  in  Latin  American  the  council  of  state.  This  agency 
politics  and  journalism.  aims  at  formation  of  a  2-cham- 

Don  Clemente,  who  has  writ-  her  legislative  branch.  It  is 
en  over  10,000  editorials  in  the  made  up  of  two  representatives 
,ears  that  he  has  done  battle  each  from  congress,  the  execu- 
nth  colonels,  columnists  and  tive  branch  and  the  supreme 
ommunists,  is  the  editor  and  court ;  and  one  each  from  the 
publisher  of  l-a  Hora,  an  after-  various  professions,  the  munici- 
noon  daily  in  Guatemala  City,  palities,  the  unions,  the  banks 
“La  Hora  and  Clemente  are  one  and  from  industry  and  com- 
and  the  same,”  he  says,  and  to  merce.  Its  deliberations  are  ex- 
emphasize  his  (*ditorial  independ-  jjected  to  be  implemented  within 
ence  .Marroquin  Rojas  the  news-  eight  years  when  an  amended 
paperman  warns  that  La  Hora  constitution  will  be  proposed 
just  might  take  issue  with  Mar-  during  the  next  Guatemalan 
roquin  Rojas  the  Vicepresident,  national  administration. 

Another  responsibility  that 
14  Years  in  Exile  some  vicepresidents  have  to  as- 

.4nd  this  might  verv  well  be  is  repiesenting  the  presi- 

raore  than  an  idle  boast  bwau.se  ««  diplomatic  missions,  but 

•here  are  no  .sacred  cows  in  Don  this  chore  .Marroquin  Rojas  ex- 
Clemente’s  lH)ok.  He  has  tackled  P^’^’ts  to  turn  down  because  he 
presidents,  ambassadors  and  the  'lescrilies  himself  as  a  “small 
personal  reiire.sentative  of  the  savage”  who  dislikes  cocktail 
Pope.  For  14  years  he  was  in  parties  and  the  social  whirl.  He 
exile  and  jirinted  La  Hora  in  "’ill  also  take  jiart  in  meetings 
miniature  size  from  .Mexico  and  of  the  cabinet.  The  job  will  not 
^reted  the  jiaper  into  Guate-  prevent  him  from  continuing  as 
mala.  Marroiiuin  Rojas  helped  oflitor  and  publisher  of  La  Hora 
elect  two  men  as  chief  executives 
of  his  country,  and  then  led  the 
attack  to  throw  one  of  them  out 
of  office.  A  colonel  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  special  censor  of  La 
Hora  in  1964-65  and  was  held 
responsible  for  the  printed  con¬ 
tent  of  the  newspaper.  The  edi- 
wr-politician  expects  to  have 
.<ome  of  the  suppressed  opinions 
published  now. 

Xo  fence-straddler  he,  the 
Vicepresident  of  Guatemala 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  advise  the 
I'nited  States  how  to  solve  the 
communist  problem  in  Cuba,  or 
to  render  an  ojjinion  on  editors 
'rhofail  to  editorialize  or  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  politics. 

Clemente  Marroquin  Rojas 
s  the  first  Vicepresident  of 
Jjiiatemala  since  Field  Marshal 
'icente  Cruz  held  that  post 
-nder  President  Rafael  Carrera 
10  1844.  Don  Clemente  ran  un- 


FATHER-SON  PUBLISHING  TEAM — Clemente  Marroquin  Rojas, 
left,  publisher  of  La  Hora  and  Vice-President  of  Guatemala,  looks 
over  his  son,  paper  and  Oscar,  the  publisher  of  Impacto  casts  his 
eyes  over  Page  I  of  Dad's  publication.  Don  Clemente  writes  the 
editorials  for  both  newspapers. 

(Photo  by  Trent  Angers) 
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FCC  Okays 
Classified 
Ad  Station 


Washington 

A  broadcaster’s  plan  to  fill  the 
air  with  classified  ads  has  re- 
ceiv'ed  a  go-ahead  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  one-year  trial. 

The  decision  to  grant  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  McLendon 
Pacific  Corp.  to  buy  KGLA,  a 
Los  Angeles  FM  station  for 
$400,000  allows  the  new  owner 
to  test  whether  an  all-adver¬ 
tising  format  “has  the  capacity 
to  render  a  useful  public  serv¬ 
ice.” 

One  condition  set  down  by  the 
FCC  is  that  the  station’s  owner, 
Gordon  McLendon,  must  keep  a 
record  of  the  public’s  reactions 
and  submit  for  consideration  if 
he  applies  for  a  full  three-year 
license  by  Aug.  15,  1967. 

The  Commission  found  a  rea¬ 
son  for  authorizing  the  novel 
experiment  in  Section  303  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act 
which  authorizes  a  study  of  new 
uses  for  radio  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  larger  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  radio  in  the  public 
interest. 

Favorable  action  on  McLen¬ 
don’s  programming  plan,  the 
FCC  stated,  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  it  was  revising  its  policy 
of  holding  licensees  to  account 
for  overcommercialization  of 
the  air  waves,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Condiliuiis  .‘'et  Dohii 

It  gave  McLendon  these  con¬ 
ditions: 

•  A  trial  period  of  one  year. 

•  Broadcast  facilities  of 
KGLA  may  be  used  exclusively 
for  classifi^  advertisements  and 
public  service  announcements. 

•  Upon  termination  of  the 
trial,  the  assigrnee  will  be  re¬ 
quire  to  submit  a  full  report 
on  the  operation,  covering  (a) 
reactions  of  the  public,  (b)  a 
statistical  breakdown  of  the  kind 
of  ads  broadcast,  and  (c)  finan¬ 
cial  information  requested  by  the 
Commission. 

•  Periodical  reports  to  the 
FCC  on  all  phases  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

•  Broadcaster  waives  the 
privilege  of  confidentiality  as  to 
any  reports. 

McLendon  operates  an  all¬ 
news  station  in  Chicago  and 
stations  in  Houston  and  Dallas 
which  air  only  popular  music. 
He  plans  to  operate  KGLA  from 
6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


JUNIOR  EXECUTIVES  from  adverfisnig  agencies  who  attended  a 
seminar  in  New  York  recently  heard  executives  from  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  discourse  on  the  dynamics  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  ad  medium.  Here,  Mark  R.  Arnold,  senior  BoA  veep,  talks  with 
Richard  Silipigni,  Robert  Kohansky  and  James  Sanders,  all  from 
Young  and  Rubicam. 


CHART  TALK  is  given  by  Anton  W.  Bondy,  BoA,  to  Bernard 
Sofronski  and  William  McHale  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  and  Joan  Weiss  of  BoA. 


Cowles  Set 
To  Go  With 
L.I.  Paper 

Gardner  Cowles,  Chairman  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  his  company 
plans  to  start  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
to  begin  publication  sometime 
this  fall.  As  yet  unnamed,  the 
paper  will  be  published  every 
day  except  Sunday.  It  will  be 
the  first  daily  newspaper  based 
in  Suffolk  Countv.  (E&P,  Julv 
2). 

Two  other  dailies,  Xcivi^day 
from  Garden  City  in  Xa.ssau 
County  and  the  Lotiy  Island 
Press  from  Jamaica  in  Queens 
County  give  the  area  close  at¬ 
tention  and  publish  localized 
evening  editions  that  go  to  many 
of  its  homes.  Currently,  the 
Xewhou.se  group’s  Press  has  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  60,000 
weekdays  and  Sundays  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  and  Newsday  de¬ 
livers  close  to  160,000  copies 
there  each  weekday.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  county  is  approxi¬ 
mately  900,000. 


A  startup  sale  of  50,000  with¬ 
in  nine  months  was  anticipated 
for  the  Cowles  paper. 

Cowles  said  a  modern  news- 
l)aper  plant  to  lie  built  in  Deer 
Park,  located  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  county,  wdll  be 
e<iuipped  with  letterpress  facili¬ 
ties  capable  of  printing  color  as 
well  as  black-&-white. 

The  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  Gardner  (Pat) 
Cowles  III,  who  until  recently 
was  publisher  of  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger,  one  of  the  three 
other  newspapers  owned  by 
Cowles  Communications. 

Cortland  Anderson,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has 
been  named  editor. 

It  has  not  been  determined 
whether  the  paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  or  whether  the  format  will 
be  tabloid  or  standard  size. 
X’ewsday  is  tabloid;  the  Press 
is  standard. 

• 

Papers  Sell  Land 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Newspapers 
have  sold  25  acres  of  Hampden 
Park  land  to  the  Sprin^eld 
Area  Development  Corporation 
for  $100,000. 
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Savings  Bank 
Ads  Bid  for 
5%  Accounts 

Xew  York  City’s  three  major 
dailies,  the  News,  the  Post,  and 
the  Times,  hav'e  been  running 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  savings  banks 
that  have  raised  their  dividend 
rates  to  5%. 

The  mutual  institutions  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  paying  at  the 
rate  of  %  a  year,  but  because 
of  a  heavy  flow  of  withdrawals 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
one  bank  after  another  raised 
the  rate  to  attract  new  accounts 
and  to  offset  the  deposit  loss, 
which  was  put  at  $121  million : 
for  the  15  largest  mutual 
savings  banks  in  New  York  City, 
Large  sums  were  being  diverts 
to  commercial  banks  offering 
5%  savings  certificates  and 
other  inducements. 

Slurled  in  Late  June 

The  battle  for  saving  dollars 
at  the  new  rates  began  to  shape 
up  during  the  week  of  June  2" 
when  about  five  of  the  early 
leaders  in  the  move  placed  1,000- 
line  and  600-line  ads  in  the  three 
city  dailies  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  suburban  papers.  ' 

It  wasn’t  until  Tuesday,  July 
5,  however,  that  the  volume 
really  became  noticeable  in  the  | 
three  papers.  The  Post  that  day, 
according  to  Lawrence  Gold- 
reyer,  financial  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  ran  about  10,000-lines  of 
advertising  by  banks  with 
rates.  The  News,  also  a  tabloid, 
ran  close  to  7,000  lines  and  the 
Times’  linage  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,500  lines,  plus 
another  4,000  lines  from  West 
Coast  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  offering  a  basic  51^%  plot 
VsVc  on  three-year  bonus  ac¬ 
counts. 

Deposit  Deadline 

The  volume  fell  off  in  the 
July  6  editions  of  the  Post  and 
News,  but  rose  to  12,000  lines 
in  the  Times.  On  "rhursday, 
July  7,  the  Post  climbed  to  13,- 
000  lines,  while  the  Times  had 
12,300  lines,  and  the  News  ac¬ 
counted  for  6,640  lines.  The  last 
day  on  which  deposits  can  be 
made  to  earn  the  higher  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  first  of  the  month 
is  July  15. 

In  the  Times  on  Thursday 
there  were  ads  of  various  sizes 
from  34  savings  institutions. 

Positioning  the  banks  created 
a  special  problem  because  most 
of  them  contained  coupons  fw 
opening  accounts  and  the  back¬ 
ing  up  of  ads  had  to  be  avoided. 
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Newspaper  Revenue  from 
Sears  to  Top  $100M  in  ’66 

Higher  Rates,  More  Stores 
Contribute  to  the  Increase 


Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  ex¬ 
pects  to  top  the  $100  million 
mark  for  newspaper  advertisinj? 
this  year,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  James  W.  Button,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  and  forecasts 
from  more  than  790  Sears  retail 
stores  in  every  state  except 
.Alaska,  he  said.  The  company’s 
retail  advertising  is  placed 
locally  by  its  retail  stores. 

Noting  that  the  company  is 
celebrating  its  80th  anniversary 
this  year.  Button  said: 

“We  are  proud  to  rank  at  the 
top  among  users  of  newspaper 
advertising,  which  has  been  the 
case  for  many  years.  The  fact 
that  our  retail  stores  i)lace  this 
confidence  in  the  power  of  news¬ 
papers,  however,  is  not  based  on 
historical  reasons.  Rather,  it  is 
tangible  evidence  that  newspaper 
readership  continues  to  reach 
new  heights  each  year,  and  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  effective  way 


of  bringing  our  merchandise 
message  to  the  public. 

In  announcing  the  estimate 
for  1960  retail  ad  exjienditures, 
Sears  also  reported  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1965 
reached  a  new  record  of  $93,440,- 
000,  an  inciease  of  $17  million 
over  the  jjrevious  year. 

In  a  report  just  completed, 
Marvin  C.  Lunde,  national  retail 
sales  promotion  and  advertising 
manager  of  Sears,  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  retail  stores  bought  401.8 
million  lines  of  white  space  last 
year  in  1,017  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  Linage  increased  17.5 
percent,  while  cost  of  space  went 
uj)  22.4  percent. 

The  report  shows  that  the  $93 
million  spent  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year  accounted  for 
70.8  percent  of  Sears  total  retail 
media  expense  of  $131,971,000. 
The  remainder  went  for  adver¬ 
tising  through  circulars,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  and  television. 

Lunde  pointed  out  that  Sears 
continuing  expansion  program 
contributed  to  the  increased  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  ’65. 


“.More  markets  were  served  by 
more  stores,’’  he  said,  “which 
necessitated  the  use  of  more 
newspapers  and  increase<l  lin¬ 
age.  Sears  growth  in  newspaper 
advertising  is  dramatically  re¬ 
flected  in  the  increased  u.se  of 
color — spot  color,  ROP  four- 
color  and  other  color  processes. 

“The  use  of  newspapers,’’  he 
added,  “is  related  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  provide  coverage,  penetra¬ 
tion  and  reach  in  three  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  the  marketplace — 
the  hard  core  of  the  city,  the 
ever-growing  suburban  areas, 
and  into  the  rural  precincts, 
which  are  forming  the  Ameri¬ 
can  megalopolis.’’ 

In  its  first  39  years  of  opera¬ 
tion,  Sears  did  little  newspaper 
advertising  because  its  business 
was  solely  through  its  fame  1 
catalog.  'The  opening  of  Sears 
first  retail  store,  in  1925,  led  to 
a  great  expansion  program  and 
increased  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Lunde  said  that  five  years 
after  the  opening  of  Sears  first 
retail  store,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  passed  the 
$5  million  mark.  By  1941,  the 
figure  had  risen  to  a  pre-war 
record  of  $13  million. 


After  World  W  ar  II,  as  con¬ 
sumer  goods  returned  to  the 
marketplace  and  Sears  resumed 
its  expansion  program,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  ad  spending 
began  setting  new  records  al¬ 
most  every  year — exceeding  $30 
million  in  1951,  $40  million  in 
1955,  $50  million  in  1959,  $60 
million  in  1963,  $70  million  in 
1964,  and  $90  million  in  1965. 

• 

2  Millionth  Ad 
Is  3  Days  Early 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  2  millionth  classified 
ad  of  the  year  on  June  24,  three 
days  earlier  than  the  milestone 
was  reached  last  year.  This  is 
the  earliest  date  on  which  the 
Times  or  any  other  newspaper 
has  ever  attained  the  2  million 
ad  mark,  according  to  Frank  W. 
Lester,  classified  adv’ertising 
manager.  Last  year  the  Times 
went  on  to  publish  4,057,967 
classified  ads  during  the  entire 
year. 

• 

August  Campaign 

Deerfield,  Ill. 

The  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  has 
announced  the  most  intensive 
summertime  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  15-year  history  dur¬ 
ing  August  to  support  the  fifth 
annual  Summer  Dessert  Cake 
Promotion. 

The  campaign  will  include  a 
consumer  incentive  offer  across 
the  country. 


AWARD  TO  NEWSPRINT  PRODUCERS— Citations  "for  outstanding 
service"  to  newspapers  were  presented  to  seven  Canadian  newsprint 
companies  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  at  Detroit.  Award  was  for  Committee's 
ad  research  program  in  behalf  of  newspapers.  From  left  are  Paul 
Roberts,  chairman  of  NIC  and  president  of  Abitibi  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  Bureau  of  Advertising;  William  Dwight, 
Bureau  chairman  and  publisher  of  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram; 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bureau  executive  committee  chairman;  T. 
B.  Fallows,  president  of  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co.,  representing 
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Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.;  G.  D.  Reilly,  vicepresident  of 
the  Wright  Company,  representing  Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.;  J.  Elliot 
Cottrelle,  president  Abitibi  Paper  Sales,  Ltd.;  C.  C.  Cressy,  sales 
manager,  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd.;  and  Robert  T.  Houk, 
executive  vicepresident,  Montmorency  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  representing 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Not  represented  in  the 
picture  are  remaining  award  recipients  and  their  U.S.  service 
organizations:  British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd. — Crofton  Paper 
Co.;  and  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd. — Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 
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C.L\SSIFIE1)  CLIMC 


Guide  to  Phone 
Room  ‘Aetion’  Given 

By  Stan  FinsiieHs. 

(!AM.  l’ro\ (K.l.)  Jtuirnal-ltiillelin 


ManaKt'i’s  may  manape — but 
who’s  doing  the  work? 

And  what  are  some  of  the 
things  classified  Managers  can 
do  to  create  even  more  selling 
power  in  their  telephone  sales¬ 
rooms,  usually  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  division  of  most  classified 
operations? 

Mrs.  Marie  Bergeon,  tele¬ 
phone  sales  super\’isor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Prc.s.s,  came  up 
with  some  tips  that  may  have 
pried  loose  some  of  the  com¬ 
placency  and  smugness  of  lin¬ 
age-happy  CAMs  at  the  recent 
A\CAM  convention  in  that  city. 

“While  the  name  of  the  game 
is  SELL,”  .said  Mrs.  Bergeon, 
“you  just  can’t  underestimate 
the  power  of  women  in  classified 
telephone  sales.”  Her  remarks 
covered  the  buyeis  and  users  of 
classified  ads  as  well  as  the 
women  who  sell  them. 

“We’re  in  a  people-to-people 
business,”  she  continued,  “and 
we  daily  publish  a  bazaar  of 
goods  and  services  with  new 
prospects  each  day,  where  wom¬ 
en  play  the  prominent  role  of 
buyer,  seller  and  shopper.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  testify  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  female  shop¬ 
pers  who  enter  the  marketplace 
daily  and  how  retail  ads  are  de¬ 
signed  to  create  the  ‘desire  to 
buy’  among  the  female  aud¬ 
ience.” 

We’d  have  to  agree  with  this 
woman — whether  we  want  to  or 
are  ready  to  or  not:  we  have 
these  distaff  buyers,  sellers  and 
shoppers  (with  many  of  them 
also  handling  the  checkbooks), 
and  we’ve  got  platoons  of  tele¬ 
phone  saleswomen  ready  for  the 
skirmishes  we  face  each  day,  but 
are  we  honestly  and  readily 
giving  our  telephone  room  su¬ 
pervisors  and  the  women  they 
.supervise  enough  cards  to  play 
in  the  game? 

Mrs.  Bergeon  offered  some 
suggestions  to  CAMs  that  can 
help  motivate  and  encourage  su- 
per\’isors  and  telephone  sales¬ 
women  to  continuous  action. 
With  something  like  70  to  80% 
of  classified  volume  handled  by 
these  women,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  consider  them. 

Fimr  Action  Viords 

Some  came  up  with  four  “ac¬ 
tion  words”,  and  they  all  start 
with  a  big  “A”: 

1« 


.Ai  thority  —  “Do  you  have 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  and 
capabilities  of  your  supervisors? 
If  so,  delegate  a  good  amount 
of  authority  and  backed-up  de¬ 
cision-making  to  them.  You  may 
not  realize  it,”  Mrs.  Bergeon 
remarked,  “but  when  CAMs  and 
their  assistants  all  leave  the 
building  at  the  same  time,  they 
often  leave  frustrated  super¬ 
visors  to  pace  the  floor  and 
watch  the  clock — waiting  for 
deadline  decisions.” 

.Advice — “When  you’re  think¬ 
ing  about  rate  .structure 
changes,  Ixjnus  plans,  classified 
jiromotion,  direct  mail  programs 
or  physical  phone  room  changes, 
wouldn’t  it  lie  at  least  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  discuss  these 
changes  with  your  supervisors 
BEFORE  all  your  plans  are 
consummated  instead  of  having 
her  be  the  last  to  know? 

“These  women,”  Mrs.  Bergeon 
continued,  “are  often  closest  to 
the  iiroblem’s  solutions.  They 
might  have  just  the  right  an¬ 
swer  you’re  groping  for.  Or 
they  might  have  some  excellent 
rea.sons  for  disagreement  with 
your  plan.” 

AWAKENE.SS  AND  AI'I'LAI'SE — 
“Don’t  know  us  only  by  a  num- 
l)er  on  the  payroll  or  a  source 
report.  We  come  up  bigger,  bet¬ 
ter  and  rosier  when  we  get  a 
•Good  Morning!’  from  you.  Don’t 
l)e  like  the  husband  who’s  afraid 
that  flattering  the  wife  will  end 
up  flattening  his  bankroll.  A 
little  recognition  goes  a  long 
way  toward  a  better  job  each 
day.” 

Action — That’s  where  the  tel¬ 
ephone  salesroom  is.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Bergeon,  there’s 
action  and  power  and  real  sell¬ 
ing  effectiv’eness  waiting  to  be 
tapped  in  these  rooms  all  across 
the  country.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  unleash  it. 

Would  you  believe  that  such  a 
little  thing  as  naming  these  gals 
“Telephone  Room  Manager”  in¬ 
stead  of  “Phone  Room  Super- 
vi.sor”  would  help?  Try  it. 

• 

Heads  Press  Club 

Washington 

Eve  Edstrom,  a  Washington 
Post  reporter,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  this  week  to  succeed 
Mary  Gallagher  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 


Battle  of  Birth  Control 
In  Newspaper  Ads 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania’s  religious,  so¬ 
cial,  medical  and  civic  leaders 
who  are  taking  opposing  sides 
on  the  state’s  birth-control  plan, 
u.sed  newspaper  advertisements 
to  explain  their  stands. 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  state  on  June  20  in  full- 
page  ads  in  60  newspapers  at¬ 
tacked  the  state’s  policy,  adopted 
recently  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  which 
would  pay  the  cost  of  birth  con¬ 
trol  information  and  medical 
services  for  relief  recipients  who 
request  such  help.  The  bishops 
called  the  policy  “Antidemocra¬ 
tic  paternalism.” 

On  June  29,  another  group 
defended  the  state’s  policy  with 
another  full-page  ad,  printing 
the  entire  text  of  the  policy 


memo  on  family  planning  to  give 
a  wide  understanding  of  it  and 
what  the  group  considers  its  vol- 
untary  nature. 

• 

Canadian  Markets 
Manual  Published 

Designed  to  provide  adver¬ 
tisers,  businessmen  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  with  an  authentic 
source  of  standard  statistical 
data  about  Canada’s  major  mar¬ 
kets,  a  new  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  book  presents  a  statistical 
picture  of  81  Canadian  market¬ 
ing  centers  large  enough  to  be 
served  by  a  daily  newspaper. 

Called  the  Canadian  Markets 
Data  Manual,  the  publication  is 
the  result  of  18  months’  an¬ 
alysis  of  statistics  gathered  from 
about  a  dozen  sources. 
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GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

MAY  AND  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  1966  vs  1965 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


MAY  FIVE  MONTHS 


1966  vs  1965 

1966  vs  196$ 

1 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%<A 

1 

(Selected  Classifications] 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Totsl 

■  ' 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

-1-  4.4 

8.9 

+  3.4 

7.4 

Foods  . 

—  4.5 

8.7 

—  5.4 

U 

Baby  Foods  . 

■f  54.4 

0.2 

•FI  0.3 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  33.4 

0.6 

—18.2 

o.t 

Beverages  . 

+  5.7 

2.0 

—  l.l 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  44.4 

0.2 

—  0.8 

0.4 

Condiments  . . . 

-P  20.7 

0.9 

•F53.8 

0.9 

Dairy  Products .  . 

..  -F  17.7 

1.4 

-F2I.9 

U 

Frozen  Foods 

—  11.7 

0.7 

—28.2 

0.7 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  23.6 

0.8 

—35.2 

OJ 

Industrial  . 

—  5.4 

2.5 

-F  7.8 

2.1 

Insurance  . 

..  +  71.1 

1.7 

—  4.9 

li 

Medical  . 

—  4.1 

1.2 

—11.2 

1.4 

Public  Utilities  . 

..  -f  19.1 

3.2 

-F  1.2 

32 

Publishing  &  Media . 

.  .  +  15.0 

6.9 

-F  8.3 

9.7 

Radio,  Tv  &  Phonographs  . 

-I-I25.I 

1.8 

-F36.0 

2.1 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

Suppl. 

+  48.9 

1.0 

-F49.3 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-f  132.0 

2.2 

-F42.3 

1.4 

Or 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

.  .  +  17.1 

l.l 

-F  8.1 

12 

Dentrifrices  . 

+  9.8 

0.3 

-F29.3 

0.3 

D( 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

.  .  -t- 128.0 

0.1 

+  7.4 

0.1 

Til 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics  . . . . 

.  .  —  1.2 

0.5 

-FI4.6 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  48.9 

0.0 

—77.7 

0.0 

un 

Transportation  . 

.  +  2.2 

10.4 

-F  3.7 

11.8 

Airways  . 

+  8.9 

6.8 

•F  6.6 

7.8 

lar 

Bus  Lines  . 

-F  2.6 

0.4 

+  3.0 

0.4 

lin 

Railroads  . 

—  20.2 

0.7 

+  6.8 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

. .  —  6.5 

l.l 

+  1.8 

12 

Tours 

-F  10.2 

1.2 

+  1.5 

1.3 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  24.0 

1.3 

—11.2 

I.S 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

. .  —  9.2 

2.9 

•FIO.6 

1.6 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  -F  30.6 

13.5 

-F24.9 

16.5 

Tires  4  Tubes  . . . 

. .  +  1.7 

2.3 

—  5.9 

1.9 

Trucks  4  Tractors . 

-F  94.9 

0.7 

-F50.0 

0.6 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR 

52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— MAY 

/m 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

. .  -F  10.6 

62.8 

62.0 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  ...-F  10.3 

37.2 

+  9.2 

38.0 

c/ 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

Cl 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

. .  +  10.5 

100.0 

+  7.5 

100.0 

Ba 
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June  28  the  Declaration  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
where  it  was  approved  July  2nd.  On  the  night  of  July  4, 
1776,  John  Dunlap,  printer,  set  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  type  and  printed  it.  Copies  were  dispatched 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  Declaration  was  read 
to  the  public  in  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time  on  July  8th. 


On  June  1 1,  1776,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  draw  up  a 
Declaration  calling  for  independence  from  Great  Britain. 
The  committee  unanimously  pressed  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
undertake  the  draft.  Jefferson  wrote  and  rewrote  the  Dec¬ 
laration  and  showed  it  to  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  incorporated  some  changes  they  suggested.  On 
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in  Delaware 
first  in  i 

w^continental^^^ 


FCC  Rejects 
Press  Bids 
for  Satellite 


Hohler  Now  Favors 
Election  of  Judges 

University  Park,  K.  jj 
Freedom  of  the  press  to  report 
on  controversial  trials  was  up¬ 
held  by  Billie  Holder,  |)ul)lisher 
of  the  Alamogordo  Daily  Nem 
in  a  lecture  June  2<)  at  New 
Mexico  State  University. 

He  cited  the  Will  Harrison 
and  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard 


Tolentino  Junks  16  Smuggled  Bills 


Washington 

The  F'cdetal  Communications 
Commission  has  ruled  that  only 
communications  common  car¬ 
riers  may  deal  directly  witli  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

The  FCC  said  that  without  its 
sjiecific  approval,  no  otlier  en¬ 
tities— including:  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment — may  obtain  .satellite 
channels  directly  from  Comsat. 

Alrout  two  dozen  news  and 
business  organizations  had  asked 
to  deal  directly  with  Com.sat 
without  goinff  through  the  car¬ 
rier. 

The  organizations  included 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  As.sociation,  two  tele¬ 
vision  netw’orks.  United  Press 
International  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Carriers  authorized  to  deal 
with  the  agency  are  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Western  Union  International, 
RCA  Communications  and  ITT 
World  Communications. 

Exceptions  will  be  granted 
only  in  “unique  or  exceptional 
circumstances,”  the  FCC  said. 

The  FCC  added  that  it  expects 
the  common  carriers  “promptly 
to  give  further  review  to  their 
current  rate  schedules  and  file 
revisions  which  fully  reflect  the 
economies  made  available 
through  the  leasing  of  circuits 
in  the  satellite  system.” 

It  said  it  concluded  that  the 
1962  act  creating  Comsat  in¬ 
tended  the  agency  to  have  as  its 
principal  function  the  furnishing 
of  services  to  common  carriers 
“w'ho  in  turn  would  employ  such 
facilities  to  furnish  service  to 
the  public  and  the  government.” 


Salons  Acted 
In  Good  Faith 


Panama  Venel 
Faces  Seizure; 
Crew  to  Be  Accused 


cases  in 

his  discussion. 

“These  cases  have  cau.sed  me 
to  reverse  my  former  stand  that 
trial  judges  should  be  appointed 
instead  of  subjected  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  voters,”  he  said. 

Speaking  specifically  of  the 
Harri.son  case  in  which  a  New 
Mexico  newspaper  columnist 
was  convicted  for  criminal  con¬ 
tempt  (a  conviction  later  re¬ 
versed  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court),  Holder  said  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  original  trial  and  saw 
the  presiding  judge  make  the 
conviction  from  a  four-page 
statement  that  was  i)repared 
before  any  of  the  four  hours’ 
of  testimony  had  been  presented. 

“It  is  dangerous  if  a  judge’s 
mind  is  made  up  to  decide  right 
and  wrong  before  a  case  has 
been  tried,”  Holder  .stated, 
terest,”  says  P.  K.  Macker,  pub-  He  said  he  w'as  w’atching  with 
lisher  and  managing  editor.  interest  the  forthcoming  re-trial 
He  pointed  to  an  inside  page  of  Sam  Sheppard  because  it  is 
feature,  headed  “What’s  Behind  again  a  case  of  freedom  to  re- 
the  Garment  Fuss?”  Beside  this  port  the  news,  and  individual 
line  in  the  page  banner  were  rights  and  human  justice, 
these  words,  in  five  lines  of  “Many  lay  enforcement  offi- 
smaller  head  type:  cials,  city  officials,  lawyers,  and 

.  ,,  others  who  work  for  the  public 

A.  Everyone  n ell  Know.,  governmental  jobs,  fear  the 

A  p  I  Prpss,  and  would  favor  govern- 

A  rePurtof  Our  Dady  Bread,  regulation  of  the  press." 

A  Garment  Sl,^ehh^ot  Only  a  commented.  “Yet,  with- 

„  .^^1®  ,,  ..  ,.  out  the  representative  of  the 

ho  T’-  ''  ‘  public-the  newspaper  reporter 

‘  — sitting  in  on  city  commission 

The  words  w'ere  credited,  in  meetings,  school  board  meetings, 
agate  type,  to  Mother  Goose  state  legislative  sessions  and 
1966.  committee  meetings,  and  report- 

ing  the  truth  of  what  occurs 
_  there,  an  open  invitation  to 

graft,  corruption  and  all  sorts 
of  temptations  to  irregularities 
would  l>e  present.” 


Macapagal  Cate 
Calendared  Today 


Keyed-Up  Seoul 
Pufley  Unwinds 


US  Jeb  Gobber 
Red  Jungle  Lair 


FM’s  Visit  to  Washington 


Phone  Pal$  Biouom 
1^0  Larceny  AUiet 


HK  Deluge: 
60  Drowned 


?  Mark  Head  Used  in  Manila 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 
Markets  ■— 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  95% 
Wilmington/New  Castle  County  households. 

•  $10,521  Del.  EBI.hshld., 

31.6%  above  national  average 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

52%  above  national  average 

For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/Wilmingtaii.  Del 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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For  example: 
Boston  and 
Worcester 


Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 
marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 
Boston -Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results, 
Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 


WHY  THE  BULLETIN  S  PHILADELPH  A 


How  many  elections  have  you  picked  on  the  nose? 


John  C.  Calpin  is  a  vote  prophet. 
Bulletin  readers  and  political  can¬ 
didates  t^o  to  him  first  for  an  opinion 
on  election  results. 

His  record  is  perfect.  Since  1948, 
he  has  correctly  forecast  the  winners 
of  the  Presidential  campaigns,  the 
races  for  Senator  and  Governor  in 
Pennsylvania  and  for  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia. 

He  is  an  expert  on  political  cam¬ 
paigning,  elections  and  government. 

When  Calpin  is  not  writing  polities 
or  editorials,  he  graphs  and  compiles 
results  of  elections,  starting  with  the 
wards,  continuing  with  the  city,  the 
counties,  the  congressional  districts, 
the  states. 


During  his  40  years’  service  to  the 
Philadelphia  community  through  The 
Bulletin,  he  has  always  been  cautious 
and  conservative.  Care  in  word  and 
deed  has  helped  make  him  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  men  in  office  and  men  who 
want  to  be  in  office. 

Calpin  believes  politicians  should 
have  patterns  of  behavior  that  are 
unquestionable.  He  equates  men  in 
politics  with  the  clergy,  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  business  leaders. 

He  points  out  that  we  can  change 
our  church  affiliations,  our  doctors, 
lawyers,  business  associates  over¬ 
night —  but  not  our  politicians  and 
political  parties.  We  give  them  our 
trust,  and  they  must  sec  that  our 
best  interests  are  protected. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  writ¬ 
ten,  edited  and  produced  by  men 
and  women  who  close  their  type¬ 
writers,  but  not  their  minds,  at  day’s 
end.  They  are  individuals  with  ideas, 
ingenuity,  initiative  and  industry. 
They  make  The  Bulletin  uniquely 
Philadelphia. 

One  result:  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  a  welcomed  friend  of  the 
family  in  Greater  Philadelphia  homes. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circulation 
every  7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than 
any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you 
need. 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper;  New  York, 
ChicaRo,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 
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It’s  Sta-Hi 
from  folder 
to  dock! 

hij  Donah!  V.  Wehcr 
Manaficr,  Netcspapcr  Division 

Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

V 


one-stop  shopping . . . 

Supermarkets  and  shopping  centers  are  popular  because 
of  the  convenience  of  one-stop  shopping.  Sta-Hi  Corpo¬ 
ration  can  serve  the  progressive  newspaper  with  one- 
stop  shopping  convenience,  too.  VVe  can  supply  all  the 
engineering  and  equipment  you  need  to  automate  your 
mailroom.  To  deal  with  one  source  from  “folder  to  dock” 
has  many  advantages.  Not  the  least  of  which  is  better 
service  .  .  .  Sta-Hi’s  prime  objective. 

*  *  ♦ 

complete  analysis . . . 

In  discussing  your  particular  problems,  analyzing  your 
plant  layout,  and  checking  over  your  present  equipment, 
your  Sta-Hi  man  (a  seasoned  mailroom  expert)  can 
help  you  arrive  at  the  best  solution.  He  will  suggest  the 
layout  and  machinery  that  he  feels  would  make  your 
mailroom  the  most  efficient  .  .  .  the  combination  of 
ecjuipment  that  will  save  you  the  most  time  and  money. 
This  analysis  is  a  part  of  our  service  to  you  and  costs 
you  nothing  ...  in  fact,  it  will  probably  pay  you 
handsomely! 

*  ♦  * 

top  equipment . . . 

You  will  find  that  the  Sta-Hi  Bonnier  Metro  Stack/ 
Master  is  the  heart  of  any  automated  mailroom.  This 
fast,  simple,  rugged  piece  of  equipment  is  now  being 
used  by  many  newspapers  from  40,000  to  2,500,000  cir¬ 
culation  across  the  country.  These  papers  know  this  is 
the  top  equipment  available  for  automating  your  mail- 
room.  The  new  Program  Control  System,  which  auto¬ 
matically  programs  exact  counting,  stacking,  labeling, 
and  traffic  control  of  both  bulk  and  “odd”  bundles,  adds 
that  much  more  to  the  value  of  the  Stack/Master  in 
your  operation.  .Automate  your  mailroom  .  .  .  see  your 
Sta-Hi  man  for  help  from  “folder  to  dock.” 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Nev^port  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.  J.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 


Information  Business— 1985 

By  Thomas  N.  Billings 

We  need  a  way  to  provide  each  individual  with  exactly  the 
information  he  needs,  rigorously  up  to  the  minute,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  when  he  wants  it.  An  inquiry-information-service 
promises  to  do  just  this. 

Here  is  how  this  might  work.  Suppose  I  am  sitting  at  my 
breakfast  table  with  a  display  screen  and  inquiry  keyboard 
in  front  of  me.  By  touching  a  key,  I  can  cause  today’s  head¬ 
lines  to  appear  on  the  screen,  and  these  headlines  may  well 
hav'e  been  revised  only  a  few  seconds  before. 

By  touching  another  key,  I  can  see  any  story  which  in¬ 
terests  me,  but  just  today’s  developments.  If  I  need  a  back¬ 
grounder,  I  can  call  for  it,  but  I  need  not  wade  through  un¬ 
wanted  rehash. 

If  the  story  contains  a  name  I  don’t  recognize,  a  touch  of  a 
key  w’ill  produce  a  biography.  If  I  want  interpretation,  a 
touch  of  another  key  will  fetch  forth  an  editorial  or  a  column. 

Later  in  the  morning,  my  wife  can  find  out  what  specials 
are  featured  at  the  ABC  Supermarket  today.  Or,  if  she  pre¬ 
fers,  she  can  discover  which  supermarkets  are  having  specials 
on  steak  by  asking  that  question.  The  prices  she  sees  may 
have  been  adjusted  up  to  the  moment  by  the  merchants  in 
response  to  their  competitive  needs. 

If  she  chooses  to  shop  the  classified  ads,  she  can  specify 
what  she  is  looking  for  and  immediately  see  the  pertinent 
items.  Or,  if  she  prefers,  she  can,  in  effect,  page  through  the 
whole  classified  section. 

She  can  see  the  recipe  of  the  day,  or  any  recipe  she  has 
ever  seen  before.  The  children  can  read  the  comic  strips  on 
the  screen,  including  the  strips  they  missed  while  on  vacation. 
We  can  even  do  crossword  puzzles. 

Instead  of  merely  reading  a  chess  column,  we  can  play 
chess  against  a  computer  opponent  or,  if  we  prefer,  take 
programmed  lessons  in  the  elements  or  finer  points  of  the 
game. 

We  can  ask  for  the  algebra  formula  we  need  to  help  our 
son  with  his  homework,  or,  if  we  prefer,  — ^we  can  simply  pose 
the  problem  and  get  the  answer.  And  these  are  only  a  few 
examples. 

For  those  who  doubt  that  advertising  will  be  sought  out 
and  read  voluntarily,  I  submit  that  on  many  days  many  of 
our  readers  find  most  of  their  local  news  in  our  advertising 
columns  rather  than  in  our  news  columns.  Admittedly,  this  is 
by  my  own  definition  of  local  news  as  that  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  directly  and  actively  touches  the  life  of  the  reader 
in  contrast  to  general  news  which  has  only  gee  whiz  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him. 

«  «  * 

The  editor  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
capitalize  on  the  opportunity  when  they  finally  present  them¬ 
selves.  With  this  creative  task  ahead,  the  next  20  years  should 
be  years  of  increasing  excitement  and  satisfaction  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side. 

(This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  talk  Mr.  Billings  gave  at  the 
UPI  Editors  Conference  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  June  16. 
He  is  controller  of  Copley  Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  Calif.) 


Hobbies  Page  Runs 
In  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

A  weekly  hobbies  page  is  now 
running  in  the  Sunday  feature 
section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  first  issue  page  carried 
articles  on  coin  and  stamp  col¬ 
lecting,  an  article  by  Ron  Bailey, 
Tribune  photographer,  on  pho¬ 
tography,  a  bridge  quizz  and  a 
horoscope  article. 

The  page  will  feature  a  dif¬ 
ferent  hobby  each  week,  such  as 
rock  hunting  by  Russell  Mac- 
Fall,  Tribune  neighborhood  news 


editor;  shoperaft  by  Harold 
Smith,  retired  Tribune  home 
shop  editor,  astronomy  and  a 
puzzle. 


2  AP  Promotions 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  announced  promotlM 
of  two  executives  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  treasurer’s  offict 
Harold  Haddock,  general  audi¬ 
tor,  becomes  executive  assistant 
to  Treasurer  Robert  R.  Booth 
and  Stephen  Spahn  moves  up  to 
controller. 
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International  expands 
production  facilities 
to  keep  pace 
with  publishers’  needs 


International  to  install  largest  paper  machine  in 
the  world. 

The  largest  newsprint  producer  in  North  America 
is  International — and  w'e  intend  to  hold  this 
position. 

That's  why  a  new  machine  is  being  installed  at 
Gatineau,  Quebec  which  will  boost  capacity  by 
180,000  tons.  The  new  machine — one  of  the  world’s 
most  advanced — will  have  a  trim  width  of  360 
inches,  and  is  part  of  an  expansion  programme  to 
cost  $50  million. 

An  important  part  of  the  Gatineau  expansion  is 
a  refiner  groundwood  pulp  mill.  This  relatively  new 
type  of  groundwood  pulp — w  hen  mixed  w  ith  chemi¬ 
cal  pulp  and  conventional  groundwood — results  in 
a  stronger  paper  with  better  printing  qualities. 

With  5  newsprint  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  International  Paper  companies  will  have 
a  capacity  rate  of  1,465,000  tons  in  1968 — and  we're 
looking  ahead  to  further  expansion  in  the  early 
70's  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  publisher 
friends  in  both  the  South  and  North. 

For  more  information  about  International  news¬ 
print  and  service,  'phone  or  write  the  office  nearest 
to  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES  COMPANY  INC. 
Sun  Life  Building,  Montreal  2,  Quebec 


Atlanta 

134  Peachtree  Street 

New  York 
220  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago 

10  South  Riverside  Plaza 
Boston 

125  High  Street 


Dallas 

1 507  Pacific  Avenue 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

I.AMOKATOKV  FOK  -IHK  BEAT' 


A  iiew-dimension  api)roath  to 
wonion's  news  was  advocated  by 
Maurine  Eastus,  women’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Houston 
(Texas)  Tribune  at  the  30th 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press 
Women  at  Houston.  July  IS-l.”). 

“The  old  4-F  formula  for 
women’s  iiapes  is  passe,’’  Mrs. 
Eastus  told  participants  in  the 
Donna  Coulter  Carnes  newspa¬ 
per  workshop  of  the  convention. 
“And  the  old  labels — Women's 
World,  For  H'  'omen,  Xeies  of 
U’owew,  All  About  ll’owcH, 
Seies  of  Interest  to  Women  and 
all  others  of  this  ilk  and  conno¬ 
tation — are  not  increasing  news¬ 
paper  readership  amonp  new- 
era  women  or  attractimr  nien  as 
readers  of  the  total  newspaper.’’ 

4-F  Formula 

“The  much-needed,  new-di- 
mension  approach  to  women’s 
news  coverage,’’  she  said,  “is 
this:  ‘DEFINE  AND  COVER 
THE  BEAT  .  .  .  WRITE  AND 
EDIT  TO  THE  AUDIENCE 
.  .  .  SKIP  THE  TRIVIA  .  .  . 
AND  ELIMINATE  THE 
WO.MEN  (ONLY)  LABELS.’ 

“For  many  women’s  editors, 
this  runs  entirely  counter  to  the 
consensus  reached  in  the  19().j 
sur\-ey  of  women’s  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  by  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Myhre,  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mis.souri-J.  C.  Penney 
Journalism  Awards  for  women’s 
papres. 

“The  conclusions  of  that  sur¬ 
vey  were  definite:  less  society 
.  .  .  less  about  clubs  .  .  .  fewer 
weddings  .  .  .  More  emphasis  on 
features,  and  a  continuing  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  4-F  formula  that  has 
prevailed  for  women’s  pages 
since  World  War  II. 


“This  4-1'  formula  is  Features, 
I'ood,  Fashions  and  Furnishings. 
None  of  these  is  any  longer  an 
area  of  interest  solely  to  women. 
Men  are  increasingly  involved 
in  and  interested  in  all  these 
areas  .  .  .  Take  beauty  news. 
Hair  coloring  is  new  for  men. 
This  is  not  a  woman’s  page 
l>eauty  column  item,  per  se;  but 
that  is  where  you  will  read  alx)ut 
it. 

“The  modern  woman  is  more 
and  more  a  reader  of  the  total 
newsi)aper — front  page,  edito¬ 
rials,  financial  pages,  sports  and 
all  the  rest.’’ 

“With  a  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions,’’  Mrs.  Eastus  said,  “you 
can  put  an  arm  over  the  logo  of 
most  newsjjapers  and  be  unable 
to  tell  from  the  women’s  pages 
whether  that  newspaper  was 
l)ublished  in  St.  Paul  or  Podunk, 
in  Dallas  or  Walla  Walla  .  .  . 
Far  too  many  women’s  pages 
are  lacking  in  the  people  in¬ 
volvement  which  is  the  stuff  of 
which  news  is  made  .  .  .  Far  too 
many  women’s  pages  are  woe¬ 
fully  lacking  in  evaluation  of 
the  beat,  in  readei-audience  ap¬ 
proach.  In  other  words,  a  reader 
of  women’s  pages  often  finds 
little  to  define  and  reflect  the 
interests,  the  thinking,  the  doing 
of  the  people  —  families  or 
women — in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  and  for  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  published. 

“So  .  .  .  less  coverage  of 
society? — Not  if  the  beat  of  a 
town  or  city  is  society;  and  this 
it  is,  increasingly,  in  many 
cities. 

“Big  .S“  Beal 

“In  Houston,  the  beat  is  defin¬ 
itely  Society,  and  with  a  big  S. 
The  l^eat  is  Society,  wedded  to 
the  arts,  to  fashion,  to  philan¬ 
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COME  TO  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Bring  your  samples  and  references  to  a  unique 
young  advertising  agency  billing  $700,000 
second  year  ...  a  million,  maybe,  next  .  .  . 
two  million  in  '69.  Start  as  copywriter  on  our 
three-year  plan  at,  say  $6,500.  $7,500  second 
year.  $8,500  third.  Negotiate  from  then  on. 
Work  for  agency  president  and  move  ahead, 
building  the  organization  behind  you.  If  you 
really  think  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make 
the  grade  to  reach  the  top,  write  or  phone 


Finnegan  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

28  l-AWRENCE  ST.  •  (716)  232-3240  •  R(JCHESTER,  N.Y.  14607 


thropic  causes,  to  the  space  age, 
and  to  the  escalating  role  of 
Houston  as  a  world  medical 
center. 

“Less  about  clubs  and  organ¬ 
izations? — Not  if  the  women’s 
beat  of  your  city  or  town  IS 
clubs  and  organizations  .  .  . 
Women’s  clubs  all  over  are 
underwriting  with  expanding 
budgets  some  of  the  lyest  minds 
and  foremost  speakers  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  lucrative 
reader  interest  beat  scarcely 
touched  by  many  women’s  edi¬ 
tors. 

“Fewer  weddings? — We  met 
this  dilemma  of  newsixapers 
everywhere  head  on — with  the 
Tribune  Ilride’s  Hook.  This  is  a 
monthly  news  tabloid  with  a 
full-cover  picture  cover  of  a 
newsmaking  bride  or  a  wedding 
candid,  mainstream  coverage  of 
weddings  and  engagements,  and, 
as  the  plus,  a  depth  feature 
beamed  at  newlyweds  or  about- 
to-l)e-marrieds  .  .  .  Reader  re¬ 
sponse  was  far  beyond  anything 
anticipated  ...  A  year  later, 
there  still  are  requests  for  the 
No.  1  Bride’s  Book,  for  the 
feature  story — my  tape-recorded 
interview  with  a  Houston  minis¬ 
ter  who  is  much  sought  for  pre¬ 
marital  counselling. 

“Fewer  weddings?  Well,  one 
sure  way  not  to  establish  news¬ 
paper  reading  rapport  wdth 
young  marrieds  is  to  play  down 
or  eliminate  wedding  stories  and 
pictures.  And  this,  at  a  time 
when  an  analysis  of  circulation 
figures  results  in  serious  con¬ 
cern  because  that  lowest  percent¬ 
age  of  subscribers  falls  in  the 
20  to  30  age  bracket? 

“It  also  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  modern  bridegroom  is 
as  involved  in  the  wedding  as 
the  bride,  if  not  more  so.  He 
often  brings  in  more  groomsmen 
than  there  are  bridesmaids,  and 
from  far-flung  areas  of  the 
country  .  .  .  Nor  do  young  mar¬ 
rieds  appreciate  the  anonymity 
that  mo.st  newspapers  bestow  on 
them,  an  anonymity  that  is 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  one  or 
both  are  included  in  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  that  moves  every 
year.’’ 

.V  New  .\iiiiiial 

The  Houston  Tribune,  Mrs. 
Eastus  explaine<l,  “is  a  new 
newspaper  animal — a  metropoli¬ 
tan  weekly,  in  contrast  to  metro- 
j)olitan  dailies  and  to  suburban 
weeklies,  of  which  there  are  20 
or  more  in  the  Houston  area. 

“The  Tribune,’’  she  related, 
“was  established  in  September, 
1901,  to  speak  editorially  for  the 
con.servative  viewpoint.  What¬ 
ever  its  future,  it  is  a  highly 
challenging  lalxoratory  for  test¬ 
ing  new-era  newspapering  con¬ 
cepts  dev'eloping  from  my  con¬ 
tinuing  l.Yyear  study  and  sur¬ 


vey  of  women’s  pages  all  aero 
the  country  and  of  the  modei 
women,  her  emerging  interes 
and  role.” 

Mrs.  Eastus  was  women’s  ne 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  fro 
Octobei-,  1963,  to  November 
1964.  She  had  been  women’s 
news  editor  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republie^^ 
for  7*2  years.  She  grew  up  on' 
the  .Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter., 
Xeu's,  from  cub  reporter  to  city 
editor,  to  news  photographer,  to 
roving  photographer-feature 
writer  in  15  West  Texas 
counties,  to  advertising  and  spe¬ 
cial  editions  and  pages.  Fro® 
1949  to  1956,  she  was  women’s^ 
news  editor  of  the  Corf 
Chri.sti  (Texas)  Caller-Tim 
locating  there  after  residen 
in  Manila,  P.  L,  with  a  safe 
engineer  husband,  now  di“ceased^I 

“I  really  dug  into  a  study  of 
a  new-era  approach  to  women 
news  coverage  and  pages  wh 
one  of  my  stories  in  Yakima  wo 
a  citation  and  one  of  the  judg 
an  AP  bureau  manager,  asked., 
the  story  was  on  the  women’s' 
pages.  When  told  it  was,  hisi 
retort  was:  ‘If  it  was  news^l 
what  was  it  doing  on  a  woman’i 
page?’  ” 


.Now  Forniut 

Workshop  particij)ants  wer| 
interested  in  the  format  for  thi 
Houston  Tribune  women’s  pageil 
which  feature,  with  the  Houstoi 
Diary  mainstream  coverage  ... 
Fa.shion  Watching  .  .  .  Cookj 
Along  . . .  Dear  ME !,  a  iiuestioiJ 
answer  column  ...  and  Forever 
Feminine,  a  byline  editorial  type 
column,  light  and  bright,  or  more 
serious,  dealing  with  interests, 
j)roblems  and  foibles  of  women, 
for  general  interest  reading  . . . 

Under  consideration  is  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  all  news-tabloid  ap¬ 
proach  ,  .  ,  HOUSTON  SOCI¬ 
ETY  AND  THE  ARTS,  for  one 
week  .  .  .  SOUTH  TEXAS 
GARDENS  .  .  .  then  HOUS¬ 
TON  CLUBWOMAN  .  .  .  then 
BRIDE’S  ROOK  . . .  and  on  each 
fifth  Thursday  of  the  month... 
HOUSTON  COOKBOOK  .  . . 

Basil  (Stuffy)  Walters?,  news- 
jsaper  consultant  and  formerly 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Ihiily  Sews,  in  a  Tribune  evalua¬ 
tion  recently  noted  potential  in 
the  news  tabloid  approach  to 
women’s  news  coverage  .  .  . 


d  to  suburban  INewspriiil  Price 
1  there  are  20  -  , 

luston  area.  Raise  Is  Defcrml 

’  she  related,  London 

in  Se|)tember,  Bowater  Paper  Corp.  this 
torially  for  the  week  gave  British  newsprint 
vpoint.  What-  customers  a  respite  from  an  in- 
it  is  a  highly  crease  of  $5.60  a  ton.  The  new 
atory  for  test-  price  of  $164.50  will  Ik*  put  into 
^papering  con-  efr(*ct  Dec.  1,  instead  of  July  t 
from  my  con-  the  company  said.  The  raise  was 
itudy  and  sur-  announced  in  March. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 

Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day... and  all  night. 


When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 
during  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 
pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 


have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone: 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Automatic  Darkroom 
Means  More  Pictures 

By  Garl  Hi  Piazza 

(Jiirf  riHtlograplicr,  Harkrn^ai-k  (N.J.)  Krcord 

With  14  photographers  and  a  more  photographs  to  meet  the 
print-processinR  and  adminis-  expanding  interests  of  our  145,- 
trative  staff  of  four,  we  print  000  subscribers.  If  this  had  come 
40,000  photographs  in  a  year,  about  under  existing  facilities 
With  so  much  traffic,  photog-  no  telling  what  would  have  hap- 
raphers  frequently  had  to  wait  pened  to  our  production  effi- 
to  dev^elop  their  films  during  the  ciency. 

three  pre-deadline  periods  for  Fortunately,  management  de- 
our  seven  editions — early  morn-  cided  to  build  additional  quar- 
ing,  late  afternoon,  and  late  eve-  ters  last  year,  which  meant  a 
ning.  On  an  average,  each  man  solution  to  our  space  problem, 
spent  from  1  to  1*2  hours  in  a  We  were  asked  to  submit  a 
negative  room.  As  many  as  10  budget  for  new  equipment  and 
men  would  be  in  the  shop  from  an  estimate  of  floor  space  needed 
assignments  at  the  same  time,  for  expansion. 

As  a  deadline  api)roached,  de-  Initially,  we  figured  that  20 
lays  created  by  the  lack  of  nega-  percent  of  the  3,000  square  feet 
tive  rooms  dangerously  short-  allocated  to  our  department 
ened  the  time  required  to  dry,  would  be  needed  for  darkrooms 
select,  and  print  film.  Serious  to  accommodate  20  photogra- 
production  bottlenecks  were  pliers.  Manual  photographic 
often  the  result.  processing  equipment  just  re- 

The  crush  threatened  to  get  quired  too  much  space.  Sinks, 
worse,  as  we  planned  to  add  plumbing  with  temperature  con- 


During  the  pre-deadline  rush,  says  Carl  Di  Piazza,  above,  photog¬ 
raphers  no  longer  waste  time  developing  their  films.  The  Versamat 
Processor  develops  and  dries  film  in  less  than  six  minutes,  handling 
all  sizes  of  roll  and  sheet  films  from  3Smm  to  11x14  inches. 
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trols,  and  wiring  these  rooms 
would  cost  an  estimated  $23,000. 
Even  though  the  cost  was  not 
jirohibitive,  we  could  not  allocate 
000  square  feet  to  ten  negative 
darkrooms. 

Mocliunized  Processing 

Therefore  we  looked  into 
mechanized  processing  and 
found  that  it  would  drastically 
reduce  the  number  of  film  rooms. 
.\n  automatic  processor  and  its 
darkroom  would  occupy  less  than 
30  square  feet  of  space,  and 
since  it  dried  as  well  as  proc¬ 
essed  film,  we  would  need  fewer 
drying  areas.  In  all,  we  could 
save  470  square  feet  if  the  de¬ 
partment  was  re-designed  using 
a  mechanized  processor  as  its 
hub.  Automatic  processing, 
therefore,  cut  space  require¬ 
ments  by  about  22  percent. 

However,  it  was  one  thing  to 
convince  management  to  invest 
$23,000  in  manual  processing 
equipment  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  quite  another  to 
get  them  to  invest  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount  in  a  single 
processing  machine,  represent¬ 
ing  a  fairly  new  technology. 

Our  investigation  showed  that 
jjhotographers  would  spend  at 
least  one  hour  per  day  less  in 
the  darkroom  and  that  chemical 
costs  would  be  reduced  substan- 
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tially.  But  in  spite  of  these  faM 
tors,  we  still  had  serious  doubti,|; 
What  if  the  machine  jammedl^ 
and  ruined  valuable  film?  How 
did  machine  processing  compawi 
with  manual  methods?  For  man¬ 
agement,  these  questions  could 
only  be  answered  by  successful, 
operation.  We  decided  to  install 
a  Kodak  Versamat  Processor  in 
the  department,  and  use  two  de¬ 
veloping  rooms  instead  of  10. 

Our  primary  concern  was  how 
our  photographers  would  accept 
the  mechanized  processing.  Pho¬ 
tographers  are  creative  by 
nature,  and  might  feel  they 
would  lose  creative  control  of 
their  work.  We  proved  that  they 
would  have  as  much  or  more 
latitude  and  control  wdth  the 
mechanized  processing  than  with 
older  methods. 

To  prove  our  point  we  asked 
every  man  on  the  staff  to  shoot 
a  test  roll  of  film,  using  normal 
picture-taking  techniques  as  for 
tank  processing.  The  film  was 
then  processed  at  the  recom¬ 
mended  processing  rate  of  six 
feet  per  minute.  The  results  were 
as  expected — some  dense  nega¬ 
tives,  some  thin  ones,  but  the 
majority  on  the  nose. 

Some  photographers  deliber¬ 
ately  under  and  over-exposed 
negatives.  They  then  compen- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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and  stockhouses  to  give  you  this  kind 
of  service,  but  it's  worth  it.  Because 
it's  this  kind  of  distribution  that  fills 
that  box  in  time  for  you  to  get  a  rush 
order  out  on  time.  It's  this  kind  of 
technical  help  that  keeps  your  busi¬ 
ness  running  smoothly,  profitably.  Pro¬ 
fessionally,  you 
can't  afford  less. 


nearby  Kodak  stockhouse.  With  this 
kind  of  back-up  and  relief  from  inven¬ 
tory  problems,  you  have  more  time 
to  be  a  photographer. 

The  dealer  is  just  one  of  your  Kodak 
friends.  Kodak  Representatives  also 
expedite  delivery  of  much-needed  or 
hard-to-get  items.  And  both  your 
Kodak  man  and  your  dealer  can  be  a 
big  help  when  it  comes  to  using  Kodak 
materials,  too. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  tech  reps  and  dealers 


Some  time  this  year,  whether  you've 
got  a  stockroom  full  of  supplies  or  not, 
you're  going  to  run  out  of  a  certain 
film  or  a  particular  paper  or  a  basic 
chemical  or  something  else  that's  vital. 
It  happens  to  the  best  of  us. 

What  happens  next  depends  a  lot 
on  where  you  get  your  supplies. 

If  you  use  Kodak  materials,  you  get 
them  fastest  from  your  Kodak  dealer. 
If  he  doesn't  have  what  you  need  in 
stock,  he  can  get  it  quickly  from  a 


Kodak 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Darkroom 

(Conthuu'd  from  pone  2<)) 


sated  by  chanpins:  the  machine 
rate  and,  consequently,  the  rate 
of  development.  Tliis  meant  that 
pictures  made  in  a  wide  ranpe 
of  lipht  conditions  would  still 
be  saved. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  of  our 
photoKrai)hers  admitted  that 
mechanized  processing  could  lie 
varied  just  as  much  as  tank 
development.  .41so  that  they  had 
all  of  the  latitude  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  custom  development 
with  the  processor  without  the 
disadvantages  of  tank  dev'elop- 
ment — wet  hands,  mixing  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  wasted  darkroom  time. 
The  Ver.samat  was  so  favorably 
accepted  by  our  photographers 
that  now  many  of  them  are 
using  it  to  process  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  films. 

Two  months  after  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  processor,  its  per¬ 
formance  was  demonstrated  to 
me  in  a  personal  way.  For  some 
months  'we  had  been  conducting 
a  campaign  against  air  pollution 
in  Hackensack.  A  prime  viola¬ 
tor  w’as  the  Hackensack  inciner¬ 
ator,  located  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  office.  One  afternoon, 
shortly  before  the  evening  dead¬ 
line,  our  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Carl  F.  Jellinghaus, 
called  me  to  report  an  especially 
heavy  pall  of  smoke  from  the 
dump  smoke  stack,  readily  vis¬ 
ible  from  his  window. 

I  rushed  to  the  roof,  and  shot 
a  roll  of  35mm  film.  In  less  than 
six  minutes,  the  exposed  film 
had  been  fed  into  the  Versamat 
and  emerged  dr>’  and  ready  to 
print.  We  have  found  that  it  is  a 
real  time  saver  in  the  darkroom 
to  be  able  to  print  dry  film, 
making  scratches,  dirt  spots,  and 
watermarks  a  thing  of  the  past. 
I  selected  the  best  frames  and 
had  them  printed  and  rushed  to 
the  Art  Director’s  desk.  The 
time  required — from  rooftop  to 
engraver — was  less  than  20 
minutes,  in  time  for  the  evening 
edition. 

I.ab  Time  Kediiced 

Our  Versamat  proces.sor  has 
other  impressive  advantages. 
The  photographers  now’  si)end  a 
maximum  of  25  minutes  in  the 
V’ersamat  lab  compared  to  the 
1*L>  hours  previously  needed.  We 
save  one  hour  or  roughly  $3.50 
per  photographer  per  day.  Over 
all,  it  amounts  to  an  annual 
.savings  of  $27,500 — enough  to 
l»ay  for  the  new  processor. 

The  processor  al.so  saves  us 
time  in  preparing  our  weekly 
l)icture  story,  “Spotlight  on  In- 
du.stry”  in  Bergen  County.  Be¬ 
fore  automatic  processing,  it 
took  me  the  major  portion  of  two 
full  days  preparing  the  photo- 
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grajihs.  Now  it  takes  less  than 
a  day. 

Tlie  space  we  .saved  in  fewer 
film  rooms  enabled  us  to  realize 
all  of  our  other  modernization 
plans.  There  is  a  fully  e<iuipped 
studio  room  and  supply  room 
with  film  refrigeration  facilities. 
Every  i)hotographer  has  his  own 
storage  sjjace,  and  there  is  even 
a  IfK-ker  rf)om  and  a  shower 
room.  Now’,  lK‘cau.se  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  new’  dei)artment 
meets  deadlines,  w’e  expect  our 
paper  to  set  new  records  in 
l)ictures  used. 

• 

Dr.  Cornwell  Reeeives 
Prize  for  Researeh 

Boston 

Seven  Boston  University  joui’- 
nalism  seniors  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  w’eekly  new’spaper  publisher 
have  been  initiated  into  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  national  journalism 
honorary  society. 

Highlighting  the  initiation 
ceremonies  here  recently  was  the 
j)resentation  of  the  KTA  re¬ 
search  award  to  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Cornw’ell  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science 
at  Brown  University. 

William  B.  Botch,  publisher- 
editor  of  the  Milford  (N.  H.) 
Cabinet,  joined  the  ranks  of 
new’spapermen  w’ho  have  become 
honorary  initiates  of  the  society. 
Botch,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
and  past  president  of  the  New 
England  Weekly  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  is  a  sixth  generation 
publisher  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  following  students  w’ere 
initiated:  Dorothy  Aronson, 
Mattapan;  Kafui  Asem,  of 
Tsito,  Ghana;  Ira  Axelrod,  Bay- 
side,  N.  Y. ;  Jill  Goldenberg, 
Woodmere,  N.  Y. ;  Shirley 
Laska,  Bo.ston;  Bal)ette  Putzel, 
Elkins  Park,  Pa.;  and  Sandra 
Unger,  Saugus. 

Dr.  Cornw’ell,  winner  of  the 
1966  Frank  Luther  Mott — 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  research 
aw’ard  for  his  book,  “Presiden¬ 
tial  Leadership  of  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,”  received  a  plaque  and  a 
check  for  $200. 

• 

CoiiipoMile  Rtlilor 

Kiveki)ai.e,  .Md. 

A  .survey  of  indu.strial  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  area  show’s  that  a  typical 
editor  is  39  years  old,  makes 
$9,800  a  year,  and  chose  his  field 
l>ecause  of  “personal  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  He  is  married,  attended 
college,  w’here  he  majonnl  in 
busine.ss  admini.stration,  and  he 
looks  on  indu.strial  editing  as  a 
profession,  rather  than  a  career 
or  a  job.  He  is  highly  regarded 
by  his  management,  and  is  per¬ 
sonally  enthusiastic  about  his 
work.  The  survey  was  conducted 
l)y  the  Middle  Atlantic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Indu.strial  Editors. 


Ruby  Appeal 
Raises  Issue 
Of  ‘Circus’ 

Austin,  Tex. 

.\ttorneys  for  Jack  Buby  told 
the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal 
Aiijieals  that  Buby’s  trial  w’as 
interwoven  with  more  courtroom 
disruptions  and  jirejudicial  new’s 
coverage  than  the  notorious 
Cleveland  case  of  Dr.  Sam  Shej)- 
jiard. 

The  attorneys  cited  appraisals 
of  the  Dallas  trial  by  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission  and  District 
Judge  Joe  B.  Brow’ii’s  frequent 
characterization  of  the  trial  as 
“a  circus”  to  compare  the  case 
to  the  Sheppard  murder  case 
reversed  several  w’eeks  ago  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  point  w’as  one  of  16  raised 
by  Buby’s  law’yers  in  a  four- 
hour  hearing  before  the  three- 
judge  court,  the  first  return  to 
the  main  case  since  Buby’s  ap¬ 
peal  W’as  broken  into  a  series  of 
complicated  legal  moves  shortly 
after  the  March  1964  trial. 

Buby,  55,  was  convicted  of 
murdering  accused  presidential 
assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  on 
Nov.  24,  1963,  and  was  sentenced 
to  die  in  the  electric  chair. 

2  Hours  on  News  Coverage 

Buby  W’as  not  present  at  the 
June  24  hearing,  for  w’hich  the 
court  had  prepared  by  enlarging 
seating  facilities  from  50  to  300 
and  by  securing  the  help  of  three 
Texas  Bangers  and  a  uniformed 
highw’ay  patrolman  to  control 
the  anticipated  crowd.  Buby’s 
sister,  Mrs.  Eva  Grant,  was  a 
front-row’  spectator  at  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  five-man  defense  team 
spent  half  of  its  allotted  two 
hours  of  argument  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  trial  created  by 
extensive  news  coverage,  along 
w’ith  the  live  television  coverage 
of  the  actual  shooting. 

Elmer  Gei  tz  of  Chicago  told 
the  court  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
Buby  ajipeal  came  before  it  at  a 
time  w’hen  it  has  the  guidelines 
.set  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Shejipard  muider  case. 

“It  is  significant  that  in  reach¬ 
ing  its  conclusion,  the  U.S. 
Supieme  Court  cited  in  the 
Sheppard  ca.se  many  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  in  this 
ca.se — the  damaging  publicity  by 
the  police  .  .  .  the  di.strict  at¬ 
torney’s  descriptions  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  evidence  w’hich  w’as  inadmis¬ 
sible,”  Gertz  said. 

“Judge  Brow’n  had  the  strange 
notion  he  could  not  control  what 
w’ent  on  around  the  courthouse — 
that  somehow’  he  was  pow’erless 
to  act,”  Gertz  continued. 
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“The  court  doesn’t  considei^^^^ 
merely  the  actual  trial.  It  has  to  I 
consider  the  total  framew’ork— .  I 
everything  w’hich  m.ikes  the  I 
atmosphere,”  .said  Gertz.  ' 

“We  had  a  pervasive  atmos¬ 
phere  W’hich  made  a  fair  trial 
difficult,”  he  said. 

Judge's  Keiiiurks  U.iicd 

Gertz  then  quoted  lomments 
Judge  Brow’n  made  during  and 
after  the  trial,  in  w’bicli  he  said 
he  felt  continued  pressure  from 
new’s  media  entering  into  the 
trial  and  quoted  from  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Brow’n’s  Itook  in  which 
the  judge  concluded  that  “Ruby 
did  not  get  full  justice.” 

“During  the  trial  the  judge 
repeatedly  w’arned  the  audience 
to  stop  laughing  and  called  for 
order  and  remarked  that  the 
courtroom  w’as  ‘like  a  circus,’” 

Gertz  said. 

“What  else  went  on  in  the 
courtroom?  Matters  far  worse 
than  W’ere  the  basis  for  the  re¬ 
versal  of  the  Sheppard  case,” 

Gertz  said,  citing  the  jail  break 
which  occurred  in  the  building 
during  the  trial. 

Gertz  acknowledged  that  the 
tendency  by  police,  the  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  the  judge  to  grant  news 
interviews  during  the  trial  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  defense  coun¬ 
sel. 

The  controversy  over  finding 
jurors  who  had  not  .seen  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  the  Osw’ald 
killing  was  discussed  by  Phil 
Burleson  of  Dallas. 

Burleson  said  Texas  criminal 
laws  provide  that  no  per.son  who 
witnesses  a  crime  can  be  a  juror 
and  that  persons  who  saw  the 
live  television  coverage  of  the 
shooting  should  not  have  been 
called  as  jurors. 

William  M.  Kun.stler  of  New 
York  claimed  Buby’s  conviction 
represents  a  “blatant  disregard 
for  due  process”  of  law. 

Kunstler  said  w’idespread  pub¬ 
licity  “aided  and  abetted  by  tbe 
district  attorney  and,  admittedly 
by  defense  counsel”  should  not 
be  permitted  to  blot  out  due 
process  of  law’. 

“Buby  dejirived  Oswald  of  due 
process,”  Kunstler  declared, 

“and  W’e  do  not  condone  that. 

But  it  W’as  the  act  of  a  sick,  dis¬ 
traught  man  in  a  grip  of  rage— 
and  w’c  cannot  destroy  this  man 
on  this  record.” 

The  court  took  the  case  under 
advisement  and  recessed  until 
October. 

• 

(io<*8  fo  Duiii<‘ 

South  Bend,  Ind.  | 

Patrick  Strickler,  a  South 
llcnd  Tribune  reporter,  has  ac-  ' 

cei)t<‘d  the  jiosition  of  assistant  I 

director  of  jiublic  information  t 

at  Notre  Dame  University.  He  1 

graduated  from  Notre  Dame  in  ^ 

1965  in  communications  arts.  ^ 
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Quick  now,  which  half  was  made 
with  the  $3000  enlarger, 
and  which  with  the  $100  one? 


frankly,  we  don’t  know  either. 

We  made  two  prints  from  the  same  2Vk-square  negative,  one  with  a 
Durst  V-184  and  the  other  with  a  Durst  606.  But  somewhere  along  the 
line,  they  got  mixed  up. 

In  any  event,  we  took  half  of  each,  and  joined  them  together  for 
comparison.  You  may  notice  that  they  don't  even  line  up  exactly. 

The  Durst  V-184,  used  for  one  of  the  prints,  is  strictly  a  professional 
unit,  an  8-foot  floor  model  built  like  a  battleship.  Handles  negatives 
up  to  8x10,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  $3000. 

Naturally,  the  Durst  606,  used  for  the  other  print,  looks  puny  by 
comparison.  But  then,  the  606  doesn’t  handle  negatives  larger  than 
2V4-square.  It’s  light,  easy  to  carry  from  here  to  there,  a  cinch  to 
operate.  And  it  sells  for  only  $99.95,  less  lens. 

One  thing’s  for  sure.  Size  and  price  difference  notwithstanding, 
the  606  is  right  up  there  with  the  V-184  for  turning  out  quality  prints. 
Which  makes  it  just  about  the  finest  2Vi-square  enlarger  available. 

And  why  not?  The  606  has  a  proud  tradition  to  live  up  to.  Durst 
enlargers  are  used  widely  in  industrial  and  scientific  work,  in  the 
graphic  arts  and  in  commercial  photography.  Their  reputation  for 
quality  is  world  wide,  and  the  606  is  no  exception. 


Take  the  606  light  housing,  for  example.  It’s  a  reflex-mirror 
system,  and  the  lamp  is  upright.  This  promotes  better  heat 
dissipation.  Also,  it  eliminates  dark  spots  due  to  falling 
filament  particles. 

Next,  the  negative  carrier.  Continuously  adjustable  masking  bands 
let  you  frame  down  to  any  negative  size,  or  to  a  section  of  the 
negative,  cutting  out  all  marginal  light. 

The  606  double  condenser  system  means  good,  crisp  contrast. 

It  also  means  plenty  of  light  to  help  you  focus  faster.  And  it  does 
make  exposure  time  more  manageable.  The  same  condensers  work 
with  3-inch,  2-inch  and  shorter  lenses  without  switching. 

Filters  for  color  or  for  variable-contrast  paper  slip  into  a  drawer 
located  between  the  light  source  and  the  negative,  where  they  can’t 
affect  the  quality  of  the  image. 

All  in  all,  the  Durst  606  is  quite  a  unit,  at  $99.95.  And  the  lens 
price  doesn’t  bring  it  up  much  either.  See  your  Durst  dealer 
for  details,  or  write: 

Durst  (USA)  Inc.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
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J-Students 
Tour  Peru 
And  Report 

Norman,  Okla. 

Fifteen  journalism  students 
from  universities  across  the 
country  are  making  a  study 
tour  of  Peru  to  gain  experience 
in  covering  an  overseas  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  trip  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  State,  and  Pedro 
Beltran,  publisher  of  La  Prensa 
a  Lima  newspaper,  and  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 

The  students,  picked  on  the 
basis  of  interest  and  experience 
in  journalism,  will  report  on 
their  trip  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  students,  who  are 
proficient  in  Spanish,  planned 
to  meet  with  Peruvians  of  wide¬ 
ly  different  backgrounds.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  the  readers 
at  home  an  over-all  picture  of 
conditions  in  Peru,  and  about 
one  half  of  the  trip  will  be 
spent  outside  the  capital  city 
of  Lima. 

The  group,  led  by  Dr.  John 


R.  Whitaker,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  attended  three  days 
of  talks  with  government  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington  before  their 
departure. 

All  of  the  students  have  held 
major  position  on  their  campus 
newspapers,  and  most  have  in¬ 
terned  or  done  stringer  work 
for  other  publications, 

Edd  Thiele,  Northwestern 
University,  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Fos  Mexicana,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Spanish 
and  English  which  he  created 
and  distributed  free  to  migrant 
workers  in  Wisconsin. 

Guillermo  Martinez,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  is  the  son  of 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
former  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and 
now  living  in  exile  from  Cuba 
in  New  York. 

Others  in  the  group  are:  Eric 
Abbott,  Iowa  State  University; 
Frank  Sotomayer,  University  of 
Arizona;  Michael  Toner,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa;  Stuart  Voss, 
University  of  Missouri;  and 
Jerome  Idaszak,  Northwestern 
University.  Georgia  Martinez 
represents  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  Osmo  Vatanen  of 
Finland  is  studying  on  a  Ful- 
bright  scholarship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Eric  Abbott  is  editor  of  the 
loica  State  Daily  at  Ames,  Iowa, 


and  Frank  Sotomayer  of  the 
Daily  Wildcat  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

Members  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
women’s  journalism  society,  are 
Glenda  Daniel,  University  of 
Texas;  Virginia  Ferris,  Iowa 
State  University;  Barbara  Kin¬ 
caid,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Lynn  Frindell  and  Rebecca 
Lopez,  both  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Susan 
Waltz,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Witaker,  wife 
of  the  trip  leader,  is  accompany¬ 
ing  the  group  as  administrative 
assistant  of  the  Summer  Field 
Study  in  Peru.  She,  like  her 
husband,  is  bilingual  and  with 
him  spent  two  years  in  South 
America  while  he  taught  in  uni¬ 
versities  in  Lima  and  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  Bolivia. 


Coutlee  Now  HeatU 
S.  F.  Reps  Chapter 

San  Francisco 
Paul  Coutlee,  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  is  newly  elected 
president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  AANR.  He  succeeds 
Jack  Fitting,  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates. 

James  Weaver,  Fitzpatrick 
Associates,  is  vicepresident  with 
Dick  Noble,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  secretary,  and  Kenneth 
Beaver,  NR&A,  treasurer. 


Dow  Jones  Co.  Buys 
S.F.  Office  Building 

San  Francisco 
Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
has  purchased  a  two-story  office 
building  at  220  Battery  Street 
in  the  financial  district  here.  The 
building  will  house  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Pacific  Coast 
news  bureau  and  advertising 
sales  staff  and  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Service  sales  and  service 
departments.  Transfer  of  these 
departments  is  scheduled  for 
late  1966  when  other  depart¬ 
ments  now  located  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Market  Street  facility 
will  move  to  the  new  Dow  Jones 
publishing  center  at  Palo  Alto. 
• 

Gift  of  Portraits 

Austin,  Texas 
University  of  Texas  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  photogra¬ 
phy  have  been  enriched  by  a 
gift  from  Mrs.  Clare  Ogden 
Davis,  a  retired  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  public  relations 
counselor.  She  presented  more 
than  100  prints  of  portraits  of 
Allied  leaders  of  World  War  II 
made  by  the  photographer 
Maurice  Constant,  a  member  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  w'ho  circled 
the  globe  three  times  during  the 
years  1942-45,  recording  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  led  the 
Allied  defense  against  the  Axis. 


1966 1 

Penney -Missouri  Awards 


$11^500  in  Prizes . .  .for  Best 

•  WOMEN’S  PAGES 

•  FASHION  REPORTING 

•  REPORTING-WRITING 

•  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards, 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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There’s  more  than  1000  years  of  experience  in  our  family  album. 

When  ITT  has  news  for  you 
we  want  it  to  be  accurate, 
well  thought  out,  professionally 
prepared.  Same  thing  for 
the  answers  when  you 
ask  us  questions. 

So  our  public  relations 
newsrooms  are  staffed  with 
seasoned  professionals. 

Their  experience  in  working 
on  newspapers,  magazines, 
broadcast  networks  and 
local  stations  totals  1000  years. 


ITT 


Our  New  York  staff  has 
twenty  people,  exclusive  of 
clerical  help,  with  combined 
media  experience  of  315  years. 
Our  Washington  and 
California  staffs  are  equally 
as  experienced. 

Our  American  subsidiary 
companies  and  divisions  have 
twenty-three  public  relations 
staffers  with  media 
experience  of  235  years. 

In  Latin  America,  Europe, 

Asia  and  the  Pacific  we  have 


forty-five  public  relations 
people  — with  an  average 
of  more  than  ten  years’ 
experience  in  the  media 
of  their  areas. 

It  all  adds  up  to  over  1000 
years.  Every  one  of  these  many 
years  of  experience  is  at 
your  service.  Try  us. 

International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Russians  Upgrade 
Regional  Newspapers 


Tht*  Soviet  Union’s  newspaiier 
and  magazine  industry  is  fjrow- 
iiifr.  The  main  reason  for  this 
expansion  is  the  inereasin>j 
nuinl)er  of  “repionar’  news- 
l)apers  whicdi  have  Ikhmi  “I'e- 
established”  hy  the  Communist 
Pai'tj . 

But,  desjjite  the  >rro\vth,  two 
of  the  major  party  and  govern¬ 
ment  publications  have  reported 
a  dcfline  in  circulation. 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  journalists 
are  lH‘}rinnin>r  to  take  a  liarder 
look  at  their  i)roblems  and  are 
tryinft  to  do  s<miethin>>:  alK)ut 
them. 

These  facts  emerge  from  a 
six  month  study  conducted  by 
Radio  Lil)ert.v,  a  j)rivately  sup¬ 
ported  United  States  broadcast 
organization,  which  iK'ams  pro- 
prams  in  17  lanpuapes  to  Russia. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Radio  Liberty’s  Central  Re- 
.search  Bureau,  in  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many,  which  daily  researches 
Russian  publications,  monitors 
radio  stations,  and  receives 
letters  from  listeners  inside  the 
USSR. 

.*'iil>M'ri|ilions  Climb 

Accordinp  to  Radio  Lil)erty, 
sub.scriptions  for  Soviet  news- 
l)apers  this  yrar  are  up  eipht 
million  over  IDbo  to  22  billion 
for  the  country’s  7,668  news¬ 
papers. 

■The  nation’s  8,717  journals, 
meanwhile,  have  boosted  circula¬ 
tion  to  1.4  billion,  or  18  million 
over  1965. 

However,  the  study  noted, 
/'/•ficdfi.  the  official  Communist 
Party  orpan  had  a  circulation 
of  6.57  million  in  January,  down 
from  the  7  million  a  year  earlier, 
and  IzvcKtin,  the  official  povern- 
ment  ))aiK‘r,  showed  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  7.8  million,  down  from 
the  8.3  million  a  year  earlier. 

A  notable  exception  to  the 
decline  amonp  official  new.s- 
))aj)ers  was  KomKomol.'<k'fij/a 
Prnnitt,  a  Communist  youth 
newspaper,  which  showed  a  ri.se 
to  6.8  million  copies  from  5.2 
million. 

An  important  r(*ason  for  the 
prowth  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  may  l>e  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  repional  newsi)ai)ers,  a 
move  decided  uj)on  at  party  con¬ 
ferences  held  last  fall. 

Repional  papers  are  publisliHl 
thi-ee  times  a  week.  'They  are 
su))jx)sed  to  1)6  “closer  to  the 
people.’’ 

“The  (repional)  pai)ers  have 
performed  preat  services  in  the 
pa.st.  The  local  press  has  always 
Ix'en  a  valiant  aid  to  the  pai-ty 
committees  .  .  .said  Sovirf- 


.'<k(ij/(t  a  Russian  i)ubli- 

cation. 

Radio  Liberty  interi)reted  this 
comment  and  man.v  others  in 
recent  months  as  an  indication 
of  increasinp  emi)liasis  on  pain- 
inp  prass  roots  support  for 
part.v  ami  poveinment  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  a  lil)eralization 
of  .sorts  for  the  local  i)ress. 

Presumably,  readership  of 
Piavda  and  Izve.stia  in  the 
hinterlands  is  to  Ih*  replaced 
with  the  local  paper,  which 
while  carryinp  the  immediate 
party  line,  will  pain  stature  and 
aid  in  si)un  inp  local  production. 

Amonp  other  reasons  for  the 
prowth  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  may  be  the  Russian  pub¬ 
lic’s  preater  interest  in  news, 
spuried  jjarticularly  by  western 
broadca.st.s,  and  a  liberalization 
of  subscription  repulations. 

But,  despite  renewed  emi)hasis 
on  newspapers,  few  chanpes  in 
the  basic  concepts  have  l>een 
made  since  the  days  of  Stalin. 

Russian  newsjjapers  are  still 
controlled  by  the  poveinment 
and  do  not  offer  political  criti¬ 
cism.  Nor  do  they  contradict 
Kremlin  policy — internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal.  As  one  Russian  publica¬ 
tion  recently  noted,  “the  press 
draws  its  strenpth  from  the 
jiarty  leadership.’’ 

Additionally,  Soviet  jiublica- 
tions  still  falsify  reports  and 
fipures,  and  in  some  ca.ses  they 
simjily  ipnore  information  which 
may  not  me«‘t  with  poveinment 
ai)i)roval. 

Iiiipro\emeiils  Noted 

Another  Russian  publication 
also  recently  noted  that  in  1963 
a  State  committ(‘e  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  for  the 
liress  had  been  set  up  to  “con¬ 
trol  on  a  state  scale  the  conttmt 
and  (ideolopical)  dirwtion  of  all 
tyjies  of  publications.’’ 

There  are  more  noticeable 
chanpes  takinp  jilace  too. 

Letters  to  the  editor  columns 
are  In-inp  u.sed  more  extensively 
and  prijies  are  becominp  more 
evident — but  some  letters  are 
still  obvious  plants  to  pive  the 
povernment  a  chance  to  answer 
earlier  “comiilaints’’  or  to  pro- 
mulpate  the  jiarty  line  without 
usinp  official  names. 

Tyjiopraiihy  has  also  im- 
provwl  and  the  news  columns 
are  more  readable.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  party  projiapanda, 
writers  are  puttinp  increasinp 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  better 
consumer  poods;  speakinp  out 
apain.st  public  wronps;  attack- 
inp  minor  bureaucracy  and  dis- 
cussinp  other  facets  of  life. 


•Another  and  more  important 
chanpe,  however,  may  be  in  the 
makinp,  as  Soviet  journalists, 
under  the  “libeializations”  of 
the  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev- 
Kosypin  repimes,  are  takinp  a 
harder  look  at  their  own  indus¬ 
try,  citinp  problems  and  talkinp 
alx)ut  them.  In  some  cases  they 
are  tryinp  to  solve  them. 

One  area  of  difficulty  is  the 
api)arent  shortape  of  trained 
“newsmen,”  particularly  in 
respect  to  development  of 
broadcast  journalism. 

•Accoi  dinp  to  one  report,  al)out 
one-quarter  of  the  praduates  of 
the  Soviet  Party’s  “hipher  party 
school”  will  po  to  work  on  news¬ 
papers  and  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

But,  most  of  the  journalistic 
traininp  in  the  USSR  is  aimed 
at  pro<lucinp  newsmen. 

Moscow  State  University  has 
the  sole  radio  and  television  de¬ 
partment  under  a  journalism 
faculty,  but  most  of  the  teachers 
themselves  are  only  trained  in 
newspaper  work. 

At  a  meetinp  of  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists,  several  months  apo,  the 
chief  news  editor  of  the  -All 
Union  Radio  lamented,  “not 
many  journalists  have  yet 
mastered  the  art  of  speakinp  at 
the  microphone. 

“In  the  meantime,  journalists 
of  the  capitalist  West  spend 
their  days  and  niphts  at  the 
microphone  usinp  radio  to  the 
limits  of  its  capacit.v — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  transmission  to  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

On  the  printed  side  of  the 
business,  journalists  are  openly 
di.scu.s.sinp  the  (jue.stion  of  delays 
and  reaction  to  news. 

Some  journali.sts  are  dismayed 
by  the  slow  process  of  tuminp 
out  a  newspaper.  Their  bippest 
complaint  is  the  slow  delivery 
of  mats  to  publications  across 
the  nation.  Such  mats  contain 
official  line  news  stories  and  com¬ 
ment  on  world  affairs.  Thus, 
local  newspaper  j)roduction  is 
held  uj)  when  they  don’t  arrive 
on  time. 

Some  i)ublications  are  experi- 
mentinp  with  modern  twhiiicpies 
to  overcome  such  i)roblems  and 
others  have  oidered  new  ma¬ 
chinery  for  test  purposes — i)ar- 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  facsimile 
rei)roduction. 

Vi’idcr  I’oHcr  .SiiikIiI 

Probably  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  suri)risinp  discus¬ 
sions  now  poinp  on,  however,  is 
that  of  editorially  reactinp  to 
new.s — especially  news  relea.sed 
by  the  foreipn  press  and  broad¬ 
cast  outlets. 

Many  Russian  journali.sts  are 
aware  of  beinp  stymied  in  their 
reactions  to  “hostile”  news  be- 
cau.«e  they  must  wait  for  official 
approval  before  expressinp  a 
sipnificant  opinion. 


They  have  also  asked  to  be 
piven  responsibility  for  deciding 
about  the  publication  of  certain 
news  to  “combat”  the  ('ffi>cts  of 
the  foreign  press. 

Pravda’s  chief  correspondent 
Yuri  Zhukov,  for  e.xanqjle,  told 
a  proup  of  Russian  new.snien 
recently,  the  Soviet  society  is  no 
lonper  closed,  but  has  to  take 
into  account  what  its  “political 
enemies”  are  sayinp. 

And,  he  emi)hasized,  the  exist- 
inp  system  by  which  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists  must  wait  for  the  party 
line  to  be  laid  down  by  higher 
ups  is  “bad  and  inefficitmt.” 

He  indicated  he  would  like  to 
see  Soviet  journalists  piven  and 
accept  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
actinp  and  “counteracting”  with¬ 
out  having  to  seek  guidance  from 
hipher  officials. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Rus.sian 
journalists  would  be  piven  such 
j)ower  in  the  near  future.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
journalists  are  discussing  the 
possibilities. 

• 

McCormick  Trust 
WiU  Aid  Police 
Spanish  Classes 

Chicago 

•A  i)ropiam  to  educate  some 
Chicago  i)olicemen  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  and  culture  will 
be  financed  to  a  major  extent 
by  the  Rol^ert  R.  McCormick 
Chai'itable  Tiust,  according  to 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  chaiiman  of 
the  tru.st. 

The  contribution  by  the  trust 
“is  in  keeping  with  the  ideals 
of  the  trust  established  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  late  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ”  Mr.  Kurz  said. 

“These  ideals  are  for  the 
betterment  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Chicago.  The  program 
will  help  create  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Spanish- 
s))eakinp  community  and  the 
city.” 

Kurz  made  the  announcement 
after  the  Chicago  police  depart¬ 
ment  .said  that  about  150  jwlice- 
men  will  take  the  cour.ses  two 
hdui  s  a  day,  four  days  a  week, 
for  two  months. 

Sjianish  has  been  taught  in 
the  i)ast  by  the  i)olice  depart- 
nnmt  but  it  now  will  be  put  on 
an  accelerated  .schedule. 

Police  Sui)t.  O.  W.  Wilson 
agreed  wdth  Spanish-siieaking 
community  leaders  that  com¬ 
munication  is  a  major  problem 
after  a  series  of  di.sturbances 
by  Puerto  Ricans  recently  on 
the  northw’est  side  of  Chicago. 

There  are  about  65,000  Puerto 
Ricans  in  Chicago,  according  to 
Mayor  Daley’s  Commission  on 
Human  Relations. 
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Do  you  know  that  Wood  Flong  mots  are 
world-wide  products?  Actually,  throughout  the  Free  World, 
our  mats  help  stereotypers  print  in  dozens  of  languages. 


dialects  and  styles. 

And  —  our  mats  help  stereotypers  get  dependable,  quality 
production,  at  a  lower  overall  cost,  or  they  wouldn't  buy 
so  many,  year  after  year  .  .  . 
in  43  foreign  countries  throughout  the  Free  World. 


WOOD  t  L  O  N  G  C  O  R  P  O  R  A  ^  U  ) 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  55f  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 

6-381  SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Milt  Richman 


Milt  Richman's  first  love  was  baseball.  He  Milt  Richman  and  Big  League  friend, 

not  only  specializes  in  baseball,  however. 

He  is  equally  proficient  in  sports  of  every 
kind.  His  highly  popular  “Sports  Parade” 
column,  with  lively  comments  on  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  sports,  is  featured  in  350 

afternoon  papers  across  the  country.  i  i  •  • 

Milt  Richman  used  to  sit  in  the 
stands  and  watch  Babe  Ruth.  Then,  he  moved 
onto  the  field,  becoming  a  player  in  the  minors. 

His  actual  experience,  his  interest  in 
the  game,  and  his  closeness  to  the  players  have 
given  him  exclusive  after  exclusive 


Little  Leaguer  Tommy  Bosherand  friend. 


from  dugouts  and  locker  rooms. 

Ed  Fite  covers  Texas  sports  all  the  way 
from  football  to  little  league  baseball. The  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  both  men  demonstrates 
why  we  can  say:  U PI  covers  the  sports  field 
like  Willie  Mays  covers  center  field. 


Ed  Fite  is  UPl’s  southwest  division  sports 
editor.  He  developed  the  only  wire  service 
high  school  rating  system  for  the  big  game 
in  Texas— football.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Texas  Sportswriters  Association,  and 
while  covering  the  Houston  Astros,  he  finds 
time  to  keep  his  eye  on  Little  Leaguers,  too. 


news-people 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AWARD  of  the  Press  Club  of  Dallas  is  presented 
to  Wick  Fowler,  left,  the  12,000-circulation  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle's  war  reporter  in  Viet  Nam,  by  George  Haddaway,  club 
president. 


City  I)t>k  to  PR 

Gerry  Patterson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  erlitor  of  the  .VcM’ 
}'orA-  World  Tclviirntu  &  Son, 
has  joined  Caid  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  based  public 
relations  firm.  He  has  bt'en  as- 
siprned  to  the  Omark  Industries 
account. 

*  *  * 

Benaki)  LirsKY,  a  former 
manager  of  intermedia  research 
at  This  HVcA-  magazine — now  a 
vicepresident  of  Compton  Adver¬ 
tisings  agrency  and  manager  of 
information  services. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Helm.s,  onetime 
United  Press  staflFer  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times  prior  to 
1942 — now  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

«  *  « 

Harry  F.  Stacks,  editor  of 
the  Lanrujiter  Intelligencer- 
Journal — elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  AP  Managing 
Editors. 

*  *  * 

States  D.  To.mi'KINs  Jr.  — 
from  the  New  York  sales  staff  to 


VOUR 

NEUI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 
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CHAS.T.  A\AIN'.  I.XC. 
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viccpiesidcnt  and  western  sales 
manager.  (San  Francisco)  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.,  newspaper  repre- 
.sentatives. 

4c  ♦ 

Harry  Nelson,  Los  Angeles 
Times  —  new  president  of  the 
National  As.sociation  of  Science 
Writers. 

*  *  * 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  critic 
of  the  Boston  Record- American 
— an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Literature  at  Northeastern 
L’  niversity. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Klein,  a  former  mar¬ 
itime  and  labor  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  Keening  Sun — now 
editor  of  U.  S.  Transport,  trans¬ 
portation  indu.stry  newspajier  in 
Washington. 


assistant  siiorts  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Reg  is  ter-RepnIdie. 

*  «  * 

William  A.  Lostoski — pro¬ 
moted  — to  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleeeland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer,  succwding  Al  L. 
Petrie — now  vicepresident  of 
Art  Gravure  Corp.  of  Ohio,  a 
Plain  Dealer  subsidiary. 

*  «  * 

.Martha  Esi’edahl  —  from 
fashion  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Sews  and  Courier  and 
Keening  Post  to  fashion  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  Papers. 

*  *  * 

Li  ke  Black — from  photogra- 
jihy  staff  to  jihoto  editor  of  the 
Klyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 
Richard  A.  Sheinwald,  from 
Boston,  a  new  membi'r  of  the 
staff. 


Berlin  Receives 
Magazine  Honor 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  has  been 
named  to  receive  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Henry  Johnson  Fisher 
.4ward  of  the  Magazine  Pub- 
li.shers  .4ss(K*iation. 

Established  in  Ififi.'I  in  honor 
of  the  late  Henry  Johnson  Fish¬ 
er,  founder  and  publisher  of 
Popular  Science  Publishing 
Company,  the  Award  is  pre¬ 
sented  annually  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  and  contribution 
to  the  publishing  indu.stry. 

With  the  Award  goes  an  hon¬ 
orarium  of  $1,000  for  a  project 
or  charity  to  be  selectinl  by  the 
winner.  DeWitt  Wallace,  editor 
of  Reader’s  Digest,  was  the  first 
winner  of  the  honor.  He  was 
followed  by  Henry  R.  Luce,  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  and  former 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Time  Inc. 

A  native  of  Omaha,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
lin  joined  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  following  his  release  from 
the  Naval  Service  in  1919,  as  an 
advertising  representative  of 
Motor  Boating  Magazine.  Ten 
years  latei-,  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Hearst  Magazines,  he  was 
in  charge  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  House  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Town  &  Country,  Cosmo- 
politan,  and  others. 

Since  becoming  president  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  in  1941, 
Mr.  Berlin  has  aciiuired  for  the 
company  Popular  Mechanics, 
Scietice  Digest,  Sports  Afield, 
and  others. 

The  Hearst  Magazine  Divi¬ 
sion,  headed  by  Richard  E. 
Deems,  publishes  12  magazines, 
the  Avon  Book  Division,  and  six 
publications  in  England. 

*  *  « 

Harry  L.  Snavely,  formerly 
jihoto  editor  of  the  Klyria  (0.) 
Chronicle-Telegram  for  five 
years — now  in  charge  of  the 
photographic  dei)artment  of  the 
Publications  Division  at  the  Ohio 
University. 

♦  ♦  * 

CHARLE.S  Dr.NAdl.N,  McComh 
Knterprise-Journal  —  elected 
piesident  of  the  Louisiana-Mis- 
sissi))])!  .\P  Association. 

♦  4c  * 

Miltd.n  Kelly,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  Sews — president  of  the  .^P 
Association  of  Florida. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  H.  Laning,  editor  of 
the  South  Jersey  Star  at  Bridge- 
ton,  N.J.,  resigned  to  join  the 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Tnies-Joumal 
staff. 
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now  public  relations  director  for 
F  '^zjrerald-Toole  &  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence  advertising-PR  agency. 


Grahuiii  to  Wed 

Cleveland 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  retired 
president  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Plain  Dealer,  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  July  11  to  Mrs.  Harold  E. 
Black  of  Shaker  Heights. 
Graham  retired  in  May,  1962. 


Ri'doli’H  Johnson — from  the 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Timett-Jonnial 
to  the  S’^ewark  (N.J.)  News. 


Francis  1).  Devine,  Au.stral- 
ian  Newspaper  Services  —  new 
president  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
re.spondents  Club  of  Japan. 


Sidney  J.  Me.nch — promoted 
from  country-suburban  manager 
to  assi.stant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chicayo  Sun-Times.  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Von  Entress  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Campbell — now  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  managers  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Mavrice 
TwoMEY — Daily  News  home  de¬ 
livery  manager. 


George  Tucne — from  news 
editor  of  the  .Uassapec/ua  (N.Y.) 
Post  to  city  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Conimereial  Review. 


News  and  a  former  reporter  for  GOLDEN  HAND  AWARD  is  presented  to  O.  Roy  Chalk  (left)  by 

the  Huntsville  Times — named  R.  J.  Schaefer  III,  Vicepresident  of  Schaefer  Brewing  Co.  for  "the 

editor  of  the  weekly  Cookeville  outstanding  job  he  has  done  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  New 

(Tenn.)  Pictorial  Dispatch.  Rican  community."  Chalk  is  editor  and  publisher  of  El 

'  Diario-La  Prensa,  president  of  Trans-Caribbean  Airways,  Inc.,  and 

^  ,  of  the  D.  C.  Transit  System. 

Ray  Glenn,  farm  editor  of 

the  OiDOLsboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  ter  Jan.ssen,  who  resigned  re-  news  bureau  chief  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Inquirer — named  “Honorary  cently.  — moved  to  New  York  to  be  spe- 

Kentucky  Farmer”  by  the  Ken-  ♦  *  *  iggues  editor  of  American 

tucky  Association  of  Future  Gary  Brooten  resigned  as  .Metal  Market,  a  daily  newspa- 
Farmers  of  America.  medical  writer  for  the  Philadcl-  per. 

*  *  ♦  phia  Inquirer  to  join  the  Phil-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  H.  Sci  DDtiR,  editor  of  the  adelphia  Bulletin  as  a  writer  on  Melvin  C.  Long,  a  member 
Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press  for  the  medical  and  science  desk.  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Her- 
10  years — named  publisher  of  *  *  ♦  £q,.  years — named 

the  Banning-Iieaumont  (Calif.)  Donald  Drake — irom  Garden  editor  of  information  services  at 
Record-Gazette.  GiVy  (N.  Y.)  Newsday  to  the  Clemson  University. 

*  *  ♦  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  a  med-  ♦  ♦  * 

Frank  Brady,  formerly  desk  •‘■al  and  science  writer.  Lester  Clark  Gifford,  editor 

assistant  at  the  Philadelphia  ♦  *  ♦  publisher  of  the  Hickory 

(Pa.)  Inquirer — now  on  sports  JoE  Me  GiNNis  —  from  the  (N.C.)  Daily  Record — an  hon- 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  Philadelphia  Bulletin  sports  orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
letin.  staff  to  the  Philadelphia  In-  mane  Letters  from  Lenoir 

*  ♦  *  quircr  to  write  a  weekly  sports  Rhyne  College. 

Joseph  Hallock,  <iuery  editor  column.  *  *  ♦ 

of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bui-  ♦  *  *  RICHARD  Starnes,  a  former 

letin  for  40  years — retirt'd.  WILLIAM  Honey.sett,  retail  managing  editor  of  the  New 

*  *  *  advertising  manager  of  the  Bel-  York  World-Telegram  &•  Sun 

Sti'art  Brown,  a  former  Ungham  (Wash.)  Herald  —  who  became  a  columnist  (United 

medical  news  writer  on  the  Phil-  named  to  the  new  position  of  Fe’^ature  Syndicate)  for  six 
adelphia  Bulletin,  has  resigned  assistant  to  the  general  man-  years,  has  returned  to  the  staff 
from  radio  station  KYW’  staff  to  ager.  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

be  education  editor  of  the  Phil-  *  ♦  *  Alliance  on  a  roaming  assign- 

adelphia  Inquirer,  replacing  Pe-  John  A.  Moore,  McGraw-Hill  ment. 


AND  COMPANY 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


Helen  Hottenstein  —  from 
copy  desk  of  the  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  to  copy  desk 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


•  ••that's  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers ! 


James  Va.n  Vliet — from  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
to  sports  copy  desk,  Cleveland 
(0.)  Plain  Dealer. 


TEmp/e  3-3010 
N.  C. 

\B07  McDonald  lane 


David  A.  Di  ffy,  former  Gen¬ 
eral  Elix-tric  Co.  publicist  and 
reporter  for  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin  — 
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Dr.  Soaniiell  to  Move 
To  New  Collejje  Post 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

.Appointment  of  Dr.  Donald 
F.  Scanned  as  director  of  college 
relations  at  Ferris  State  Col¬ 
lege  here,  was  announced  re¬ 
cently.  He  replaces  Stanley  J. 
Dean  who  resigned  last  year  to 
enter  private  business.  Dr.  Scan¬ 
ned  will  oversee  the  news  bu¬ 
reau,  institutional  publications, 
the  alumni  relations  office,  and 
public  contact  programs  of  the 
college. 

He  received  degrees  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

For  the  past  15  years  Dr. 
Scanned  has  been  on  the  staff  at 
South  Dakota  State  University, 
Brookings,  where  he  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  and 
associate  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

*  *  * 

Francis  P.  Murphy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram — retired  af¬ 
ter  50  years  of  newspaper  work 
in  New  England. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Bellows,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— elected  to  a  three-year  term 

as  a  trustee  of  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Ken¬ 
yon  in  1944. 

*  *  * 

J.  H.  Weisgerber,  a  former 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
reporter — named  vicepresident- 
public  affairs  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  F.  Maxcy  Jr.,  a 
former  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  reporter — now  director 
of  communications  at  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co. 

«  «  * 

Alice  Davidson,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  graduate  who 
joined  Stop  &  Save  Trading 
Stamp  Corporation  in  1959,  is 
now’  director  of  advertising  for 
the  company. 

*  «  « 

Kenneth  L.  Palmer,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Steuben¬ 
ville  (O.)  — Herald-Star  —  now 
advertising  manager-industrial 
of  the  Calgon  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 

*  »  « 

Albert  Erickson,  former 
new’spaper  executive  in  Butte 
and  Billings,  Montana — now  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Automobile  Association. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Bell  —  from  New 
Mexico  Education  Association  to 
editor  of  the  semi-weekly  Helen 
(N.M.)  News  Bulletin.  He 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal. 


Heads  College  Board 

Chicago 

William  N.  Clark,  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege,  Jacksonville.  Graduated 
from  the  college  in  1940,  he  has 
been  a  trustee  since  1957. 

«  «  « 

Tom  Lambert — from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  to  cover  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  beat. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Quebedeaux — from  the 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  to  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  staff. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

S.  A.  (Gus)  Shaddix,  onetime 
managing  editor  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  —  now 
director  of  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

*  ♦  * 

Andy  Gilchrist,  1966  grad¬ 
uate  of  Kansas  State  University 
— to  the  classified  advertising 
staff  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
.Vctt’s. 

«  ♦  « 

Jack  Coffman,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital-Journal — to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register-Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Raymond  Harvison,  member 
of  the  New  York  City  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  —  named 
Topeka  (Kans.)  correspondent 

replacing  Dayton  Blair,  trans¬ 

ferred  to  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  .4P. 

*  *  * 

J.  Laurence  Day,  copy  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune — named  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

«  *  * 

Jay  Simon,  sports  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ok- 
lahoman,  named  sports  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  «  * 

Richard  L.  Simpson,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Kansas — named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Kans.)  Headlight-Sun  succeed¬ 
ing  Emmett  D.  Ward,  who  as¬ 
sumes  new  responsibilities  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

*  *  « 

Edward  Frank,  formerly  on 
Binghamton  and  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers  —  from  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  to  as- 
si.stant  news  editor.  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper. 

*  * 

Bruce  E.  Thorp,  formerly  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 


Star  and  Milwaukee  Journal — 
to  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Press  as  urban  renew’al  reporter. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  A.  Hickey,  45-year 
veteran  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News  ad  department — 
retired. 

»  * 

Robert  C.  Haskell  —  from 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald  Journal 
to  copy  desk,  Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Duffey,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  and  part-time  sports 
writer  —  to  full-time  sports 
w’riter,  Rochester  Times-Union. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Holcomb — reporter, 
Rochester  Times-Union,  to  Gan¬ 
nett  New’s  Service  Albany  Bu¬ 
reau. 

«  «  « 

Maxwell  and  Pulliam 
Resign  from  School 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Triburte;  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News,  and 
Ernes*  M.  Sims  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
have  resigned  from  the  Depauw 
University  board  of  trustees 
because  of  the  board’s  decision 
to  seek  federal  aid  for  a  new 
science  building. 

The  board  had  voted  to  apply 
for  $1.3  million  in  federal  aid 
toward  the  $4  million  cost  of  the 
new  building.  The  application  is 
pending. 

Letters  of  resignation  sent  to 
W.  E.  Kerstetter,  DePauw  pres¬ 
ident.  and  Bernard  Kilgore, 
board  of  trustees’  president  and 
president  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  expressed  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  federal  aid  to 
education.  The  trustees  said  they 
believed  federal  aid  would  lead 
to  federal  control  of  the  school. 
• 

Sue  for  S7  Million 

Sharon,  Pa. 

The  Sharon  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  one  of  its  reporters, 
Mairj'  Jayn  Woge,  have  been 
named  as  defendants  in  a  libel 
suit  for  $7  million.  The  com¬ 
plaint,  alleging  publication  of  a 
malicious  and  defamatory  story, 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  Salvatore 
Gaetano  and  members  of  his 
family,  several  of  whom  own 
stock  in  Tex-Video  Inc.,  a  cable 
television  firm.  The  story,  it 
was  alleged,  pictured  Gaetano  as 
an  underworld  figure. 

• 

Managing  Ed  Retires 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Walter  R.  Graham  retired  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Sunday  Republican,  after 
43  years  with  the  Springfield 
Newspapers. 


7  ‘Fellows’ 
Graduate  in 
New  Program 

Amherst,  Mass. 

The  first  class  in  a  new  jour¬ 
nalism  program  was  graduated 
June  17  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  university 
and  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  gradu¬ 
ate  program  brought  each  one 
in  the  first  group  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Fellows  a  certi¬ 
ficate  and  nine  credits  toward 
master’s  degrees. 

A  second  group  of  12  Fellows 
attended  the  summer  session 
which  ran  through  July  2  and  a 
third  group  will  enroll  in  the  fall. 

Prof.  Arthur  B.  Musgrave,  in 
presenting  the  candidates  for 
certificates,  cited  two  editors  for 
sparking  the  program  since  it 
was  first  conceived  five  years 
ago.  He  introduced  William 
Plante,  editor  of  the  Newbury- 
port  (Mass.)  News,  and  Leslie 
Moore,  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

The  graduates,  their  news¬ 
papers  and  undergraduate 
schools  are: 

Thomas  W.  Bleezarde,  30, 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Ma.ss.  A  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College,  class  of  1957.  Married. 
County  Bureau  Chief. 

Miss  Claudette  T.  Durocher, 
28,  Nashua  Telegraph,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  A  graduate  of  Rivier  Col¬ 
lege,  class  of  1963.  Edited  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  and  ranked  first 
in  graduation  class.  City  Hall 
reporter. 

David  C.  Langzettel,  27,  Port¬ 
land  Press-Herald,  Portland, 
Maine.  A  graduate  of  Boston 
College,  class  of  1960.  Married. 
City  Hall  reporter. 

Edward  T.  McHugh,  32,  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  Worcester, 
Mass.  A  graduate  of  Lafayette 
College,  class  of  1956.  Married. 
City  Hall  reporter  at  start  of 
program;  editorial  writer  now. 

Brian  S.  McNiff,  28,  Wor¬ 
cester  Evening  Gazette,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  A  graduate  of 
Boston  College,  class  of  1959. 
State  House  reporter. 

Gerry  F.  Molina,  23,  Newbury- 
port  Daily  News,  Newburyport, 
Mass.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  class  of  1964.  General 
Assignment  reporter. 

S.  Lester  Nelson,  27,  Spring- 
field  Union,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  graduate  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  class  of  1963.  Married. 
Photographer-reporter  in  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  bureau  of  Spring- 
field  newspapers. 
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LP-GAS 


If  these  buses  served  your  city,  too, 
air  pollution  would  be 
less  of  a  problem 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  Chicago,  lUinois  60603 


FOR  HE  AT  AND  POWER 
ANYWHERE 


Because  these  buses  are  powered  by 
LP-gas.  It’s  clean  burning.  Odorless. 
Reduces  objectionable  fumes  and  res¬ 
idue  that  contaminate  the  air.  Some 
1600  Chicago  Transit  Authority  buses 
run  on  LP-gas. 

This  remarkable  fuel  is  found  in  homes, 
too,  like  natural  gas.  LP-gas  is  used  to 
cook  food,  dry  clothes,  heat  water. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  is  a 
vital  working  tool.  It  powers  their  trac¬ 
tors,  dries  their  crops,  brands  their 
cattle. 

Industry?  There,  too,  thawing  rail 
switches,  heating  workers,  superheat¬ 
ing  metals. 

Just  what  is  this  gas  called  LP?  A  close 
cousin  of  natural  gas.  But  compressed 


into  liquid  form  for  ease  of  transport 
and  storage. 

Its  remarkable  versatility  has  made  it 
America’s  fastest  growing  fuel.  The 
consumption  of  LP-gas  for  home,  farm, 
commercial  and  industrial  use  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  10  years ...  tripled  in  14. 
Butane,  propane,  bottled  gas— it  has 
many  names.  But  they’re  all  really 
LP-gas. 

Of  America's  great  sources  of  energy, 
only  LP-gas  serves  you  in  so  many  ways. 


CIKClI.ATION 

Magazines 

Classroom 

As  tlie  Xewspaper-in-tlie- 
Classroom  jiropram  attains  a 
firm  status  in  the  nation's  educa¬ 
tion  system,  tlie  magazine  indus¬ 
try  has  decided  to  launch  “an 
all-out  effort  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  magazines  in  high  schools 
and  libraries.” 

Details  of  the  program,  to  be 
undertaken  at  once,  were  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  by  Robert  E. 
Kenyon  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
.4s.sociation. 

Under  the  dual  aegis  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  textbook  in  all  grades  of 
school  has  gained  momentum  in 
recent  years.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  now  attend  special 
Newspaper-in- the- Classroom 
training  courses  at  colleges 
around  the  country  during  the 
summer  and  earn  credits  toward 
their  master’s  degrees. 

Slartf^  Around  1884 

The  true  origin  of  the  idea  is 
hiddtn  in  the  unwritten  history 
of  the  early  days  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  this  country, 
but  some  light  can  be  shed  on  it 
in  a  faded  clipping  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  Oct.  23, 
lh04  which  is  in  the  E&P 
archives. 

This  story  relates  how  Prof. 
W.  H.  Lynch,  principal  of  the 
public  schools  of  Salem,  Mo., 
advocated  the  use  of  newspapers 
in  cla.ssroom  instruction  as  early 
as  1884  and  practiced  what  he 


ULTIMATE 

In 

Coin-Operated 
NEWSSTANDS 

All  Daily'Sunday 
prices  up  to  75c 
Durable.  Simple 
Attractive,  sells 
More  Newspapers 
Write  Worlds 
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Manufacturer 
for  more  informa- 
tion  A  detail 
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SALES  BOOSTER 
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NEWSSTANDS 

Coin>Trolled  Equip,  Corp. 

11486  Hart  Street 
North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Launch 

Program 

preached  He  u.sed  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  exiflaining  his  methods. 

“I  have  found  in  my  40  years’ 
exiierience  as  a  school  teacher,” 
he  was  (luoted  as  saying,  “that 
the  l)est  way  to  bring  vividly  to 
the  youthful  miml  the  real 
drama  of  life  in  its  varied  forms 
of  commercial,  political  and 
social  relations  is  to  educate  it 
to  an  intelligent  perusal  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

No  textlKKfk,  in  his  judgment, 
was  e<iual  to  the  newspaper  as  a 
means  for  taking  knowledge  of 
the  up-to-date  world  into  the 
schools.  He  subscribed  to  60 
newspapers  and  each  Friday 
morning  he  would  distribute 
them  among  his  pupils  and  call 
on  them  to  recite  something  of 
interest  they  had  read  in  one  of 
them. 

The  Magazine  I’lan 

The  magazine  publishers’  pro¬ 
gram,  as  outlined  by  Kenyon  to 
an  MPA  conference  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia, 
embraces  the  following  steps: 

“First,  this  summer  we  will 
make  available  in  appropriate 
and  attractive  Iwoklet  form,  the 
services  that  are  available  by 
various  publishers  to  high  school 
students,  libraries  and  teachers. 
This  booklet  will  be  distributed 
to  a  selected  list  of  classroom 
teachers,  librarians,  and  school 
administrators. 

“Second,  as  soon  as  possible, 
we  will  commission  a  liooklet 
that  would  tell  how  magazines 
can  be  used  easily  and  effectively 
in  classroom  work.  We  have  in 
mind  a  brightly  written  guide¬ 
book  that  would  spell  out  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  for 
teachers  in  a  variety  of  courses. 

“Third,  during  the  coming 
school  year,  we  would  seek 
through  a  questionnaire  to  a 
selected  list  of  classroom 
teachers  and  through  small  con¬ 
ferences  with  them,  to  elicit 
examples  of  how  magazines  have 
l>een  used  dramatically  and  ef¬ 
fectively  in  their  classe.s.  The.se 
ca.se  histories  would  be  gathered 
into  a  third  liooklet  which  would 
l)e  made  available  to  the  same 
group. 

“Fourth,  one  of  the  services 
that  teachers  tell  us  they  greatly 
necKl  and  would  extensively  u.se, 
is  a  periodical  listing  in  advance 
of  forthcoming  articles  in  vari¬ 
ous  magazines  that  would  be 
.suitable  for  cla.ssroom  use.  ‘Mag¬ 
azine  Spotlight’  would  consist 


of  oO-word  paragraphs  sent  us 
directly  by  the  editors  of  our 
memlier  magazines,  describing 
an  article  that  would  be  suitable 
for  one  of  the  major  courses  in 
high  school.  The  language  w'ould 
l)e  essentially  that  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  editor.  These  items  would 
l>e  grouped  according  to  major 
subject  matter  with  a  cross 
index  wherever  that  seems  de¬ 
sirable. 

“Fifth,  we  would  e.stablish  a 
speakers’  bureau  of  editors  and 
educators  who  would  be  willing 
and  available  to  appear  on  the 
programs  of  national  and  state 
educational  groups. 

“Finally,  we  would  like  to 
have  an  imaginative  film  on  the 
use  of  magazines  in  classrooms. 
Such  a  film  would  emphasize  the 
editorial  contribution  of  maga¬ 
zines  to  the  various  courses,  the 
position  that  magazines  occup.v 
between  the  daily  press  and 
hard-covered  text  Iwoks,  the  re¬ 
search  that  goes  into  magazine 
articles,  examples  of  how  maga¬ 
zine  material  is  effectively  used 
in  classrooms.  It  would  be  de¬ 
signed  to  motivate  an  acceptance 
of  magazines  as  a  major  teach¬ 
ing  resource.” 

*  *  * 

.SALE.S  EXECUTIVES 

With  a  goal  of  1,000  additional 
starts  this  summer,  Larry 
Brown,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Daily  Journal  (Franklin- 
Greenwood,  Indiana),  kicked  off 
a  cairier  boy  promotion  ba.sed 
on  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
As.sociation’s  “Operation  Enter¬ 
prise.” 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
Daily  Journal  Enterprise  Club 
each  carrier  had  to  sign  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  new  starts  for  at 
least  13  weeks  each. 

Carrier  meetings  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Larry  Brown  and  the 
entire  contest  explained  to  each 
Iwy.  Enthusiasm  was  exception¬ 
ally  high  w’hen  the  Iwys  fir.st 
started  buzzing  door-bells  for 
new  subscription.s. 

During  the  second  w’eek  of  the 
month-long  camjiaign  the  idea 
of  having  all  of  the  newspapers?’ 
executives  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
test  was  introduced  and  the 
thought  took  like  wild-fire. 

On  the  second  Monday  of  the 
campaign  several  carrier  boys 
were  contacted  and  asked  to 
work  their  routes  that  particular 
evening  with  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  Daily  Journal. 

The  rules  called  for  each  adult 
to  take  his  carrier  l)oy  home  no 
later  than  9:00  p.m.  and  then  to 
mwt  again  at  the  circulation 
office. 

For  many  of  the  managers 
and  .supervi.sors  this  was  the 
first  time  for  manv  years  that 

EDITOR  Si 


they  were  face  to  face  with  non¬ 
readers  of  their  newspa|)er,  and 
several  had  never  tried  to  .sell 
Ix'fore  in  their  lives. 

The  results  were  fantastic, 
according  to  Larry  Brown.  “507 
starts  in  one  week  and  we’ve 
only  begun  to  dig  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.” 

qc  qt  4e 

XATIONAI.  DISTKIItl  |  |(i> 

Montreal 

Henri  Massot,  jiresidimt  of 
Paris  Soil',  si)eaking  here  re¬ 
cently,  said  daily  newspapers 
from  Paris  blanket  France  in  so 
extensive  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  oidy  “na¬ 
tional”  French  press. 

Any  moining  paper  which 
gets  off  the  presses  by  midnight 
will  reach  newsstands  by  dawn, 
even  in  the  farthest  away  cities, 
such  as  Toulouse  and  Marseille. 

A  vast  system  of  trucking, 
rail  and  aiii)lane  organization 
was  put  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Government  took  the 
initiative  after  the  war  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  got  together,  re¬ 
taining  a  measure  of  freedom 
within  a  more  or  less  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  sponsored  by 
the  dailies  themselves,  .'^las.sot 
explained. 

Genlrul  Gompuler 

In  Paris,  a  computer  system 
decides  quickly  how  many  copie.o 
of  each  paper  will  be  distributed 
to  stands  in  Paris  and  in  the 
area  within  150  kilometers  by 
trucks.  The  same  computer  will 
decide  how  many  papers  will  go 
in  the  second  zone  (up  to  750 
kilometers)  by  rail,  and  the  rest 
beyond  by  air. 

Each  Paris  new.spaper  will 
then  deliver  its  own  copies  loose 
to  the  railroads,  and  clerks  do 
the  bundling  and  mail  room  op¬ 
erations  while  en  route. 

Massot  said  the  distribution 
service  of  the  Paris  press  co.sts 
more  than  $40(),()00,0()(l  annually. 
• 

KiHaiii!!<  Club  Piibliri^^ts 
Attend  News  Seminar 

Cou:mbi  s,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  re¬ 
cently  held  a  seminar  for  the 
public  information  chairmen  of 
each  of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs 
making  up  the  26  Divisions  of 
Kiwanis  in  Ohio.  The  meeting 
ran  an  entire  Saturday  morning 
in  the  newspaper’s  Conference 
Room. 

A  lively  di.scu.ssion  illustrated 
with  practical  examples  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Bob  Smith,  Dispatch 
news  editor.  Rodger  Hamilton, 
Chief  of  the  Disjiatch  Photogra¬ 
phy  Unit,  described  the  jiictures 
w'hich  are  most  new’sworthy, 
those  which  will  rejiroduce  best 
on  newsprint,  the  content  of  pic¬ 
tures,  and  related  topics, 
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SOME  LEADING  QUESTIONS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS: 


What  makes  your 
market  different? 

How  does  your 
newspaper  serve 
your  market? 

How  has  your  newspaper 
influenced  market 
growth  and  development? 

Why  should  industry 
locate  in  your  area? 

What  intangibles 
(like  education,  or 
climate)  are  responsible 
for  your  market’s  growth? 


MARKET 


*fO  p«r  copy 


TELL  YOUR  MARKET  STORY  .  .  .  AND  HOW  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
COVERS  AND  SERVES  YOUR  MARKET,  WITH  ADVERTISING  IN  . 

m  Edttir  £  Putidiir  MimilH  tUIN 

Published  September  30, 1 966  3 

*  '  Nebratka  ta  CanadaT  Auautt  17 


Till*  Market  (iiiide  is  the  only  publication  detail- 
inj5  comparable,  current  and  accurate  market  data 
on  newspaper  markets  exclusively.  With  surveys  ol 
more  than  l.fiOO  individual  markets,  it  is  used 
extensively  by  marketing  executives  whose  plans 
precede  those  of  advertising  and  sale5  managers. 

FXP’s  comprehensive  tables  of  comparable  data 
and  exclusive  forecasts  of  population,  sales  and 
income  for  the  coming  year  can  help  get  your 
market  and  newspaper  on  the  list.  Or,  get  a  new 
plant  or  store  located  in  your  market.  Only  by- 
adding  your  newspaper’s  sales  message  to  this 
data  can  you  provide  Market  Ouide  users  with 
the  whole  story.  Rates  are  reasonable,  and  the 
audience  responsive.  Reserve  your  space  today. 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES: 

Alabama  to  Montana;  August  3 
Nebraska  to  Canada:  August  17 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY! 

Mail  this  space  reservation  form: 


Advertising  Manager 
E&P  Market  Guide 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  reserve  .  page(s)  near  the  listing  for  my  news¬ 

paper  in  the  1967  E&P  Market  Guide. 

Name:  .  Title 


Newspaper: 


ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  $490;  half-page,  $285;  quarter- 
page,  $160;  third-page,  $210;  eighth-page,  $110;  Market  area 
map,  $65.  AAAA  color,  $175  additional. 


Publishers 

Microwave 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Close  watch  will  be  kept  by  the 
CATV  (community  antenna  tv) 
industry  on  the  new  microwave 
relay  system  scheduled  for  early 
testing  in  New  York  to  deter¬ 
mine  practical  application  to 
present  and  future  cable  tv  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  J.  W.  Galli- 
v'an,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune. 

Mr.  Gallivan,  who  addressed 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  its  April 
convention  in  New  York  on 
“Newspapers  and  the  Current 
Cable  TV  Tangle,”  called  cable 
tv  the  “world’s  most  harassed 
industry.” 

Mr.  Gallivan’s  company  deter¬ 
mined  to  pioneer  the  CATV 
business,  he  said,  when  he  was 
asked  by  a  friend  what  he  could 
do  to  bring  tv  to  Elko,  Nev. 

Eighteen  months  later,  he 
said,  after  an  expenditure  of 
$120,000  cable  systems,  owned 
principally  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard  Examiner, 
now  number  25  and  ser\'e  35,000 
families  in  seven  states. 

Can  Be  Reversed 

Mr.  Gallivan’s  reference  to 
microwave  relay  tests  came  after 
his  New  York  appearance  and 
following  announcement  that  the 
experimental  microwave  relay 
installation  will  be  able  to  beam 
at  least  12  tv  programs  simul¬ 
taneously  from  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  to  selected  high  buildings 
in  the  (New  York)  city.  It  also 
can  be  reversed  so  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  transmitted  from  the 
buildings  back  to  the  central 
location. 

Immediate  technical  objective 
of  the  project  is  to  see  whether 
the  short-range  use  of  micro- 
wave  relay  can  supplant  costly 
underground  cables  in  CATV 
systems. 

The  Hughes  Aircraft  Com¬ 
pany,  developer  of  the  micro- 
wave  system,  and  Teleprompter 
Corporation,  holder  of  one  of 
New  York’s  three  franchises  for 
CATV,  said  one  phase  of  the 
system  calls  for  connecting  an 
outgoing  circuit  to  the  front 
door  of  a  household.  At  night 
the  occupant  could  activate  a 
simple  switch  marked  “secur¬ 
ity.”  If  someone  tried  to  break 
in,  an  alarm  would  sound.  This 
signal  could  go  to  the  nearest 
police  station  and  the  address 
noted  for  action. 

Other  electronic  variations 
could  be  almost  limitless,  it  was 
explained. 


Watch 

System 

If  the  microwave  tests  are 
successful,  Hughes  and  Tele¬ 
prompter  said,  the  system  could 
lead  to  making  underground 
cables  for  CATV  purposes  ob¬ 
solete. 

See  Greater  Economies 

The  microwave  system  en¬ 
visions  greater  economies 
through  use  of  the  airwaves 
rather  than  cables  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  interference-free 
images  to  patrons  of  a  commun¬ 
ity  system. 

The  microwave  relay  system 
would  overcome  poor  reception 
in  many  neighborhoods  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  original  pictures  at 
an  ideal  receiving  point  and  then 
re-routing  them  over  the  air¬ 
waves’  branch  distribution 
points.  The  use  of  cables,  the 
companies  said,  could  thus  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  block,  eliminating 
the  need  for  cables  under  miles 
of  streets. 

Mr.  Gallivan  said,  concerning 
the  test: 

“We  view  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  as  presenting  interesting 
possibilities  as  a  tv  distribution 
system  in  both  congested  metro¬ 
politan  areas  and  for  sparsely 
settled  rural  areas.” 

Noting  that  the  new  system 
would  use  frequencies  between 
18,405  and  18,568  megacycles 
with  a  range  of  from  one  to  20 
miles,  he  observed: 

“Whether  the  average  cable 
tv  system  could  use  this  in  place 
of  trunk  cables  on  poles  or  in 
conduits  is  a  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomics. 

“But  we  would  be  most  happy 
if  the  new  microwave  system 
would  permit  us  to  economically 
reach  rural  concentrations  and 
small  hamlets  not  now  ade¬ 
quately  served.  We  have  long 
been  striving  to  achieve  that.” 

Urges  More  Participation 

In  his  ANPA  talk,  Mr.  Galli¬ 
van  proposed  that  publishers 
immediately  get  into  CATV, 
“promptly,  if  we  aren’t  in  it  at 
all,  more  so  if  we  are  . . .  because 
it’s  a  potentially  important  part 
of  communications  and  com¬ 
munications — not  simply  pub¬ 
lishing — is  the  business  of  each 
of  us.” 

He  said  publishers  have  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  communi¬ 
cations  “as  we  approach  the 
problems  of  publishing  or  we 
may  well  end  up  seeing  some¬ 
one  else  assembling  space  age 
carburetors  while  we’re  still 
whittling  our  buggy  whips.  He 
gave  these  figures: 


Of  5,447  am  and  fm  radio 
stations  licensed  in  the  United 
States,  561  are  owmed  by  pub¬ 
lishers;  with  598  commercial  tv 
stations  broadcasting,  174  of 
these  are  owned  by  newspapers 
or  magazines. 

Although  there  is  no  exact 
count,  there  are  in  the  U.S,  ap¬ 
proximately  1,600  cable  tv  sys¬ 
tems.  About  250  of  these  are 
newspaper  or  publisher  affiliated. 

Mr.  Gallivan  said  the  CATV 
figure  should  be  higher  because 
he  believes  that  cable  tv  owner¬ 
ship  by  publishers  is  a  natural 
and  wise  step — indeed  an  essen¬ 
tial  one  if  the  cable  is  leading 
toward  the  long  awaited  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper. 

Gable  Good  Business 

“Whether  or  not  cable  is  the 
road  to  the  future  of  printed 
home  delivery,”  he  said,  “I  do 
know  it  is  a  good  business  today 
— one  enjoying  a  fast  write-off, 
lively  public  acceptance,  and  an 
attractive  cash  flow. 

“And,  incidentally,  if  you  are 
building  from  scratch  or  ex¬ 
panding  your  system,  the  seven 
percent  investment  credit  ap¬ 
plies — that  assumes,  of  course, 
that  you  are  sufficiently  unpatri¬ 
otic  to  consider  a  new  capital 
investment.” 

Tracing  the  history  of  CATV, 
Mr.  Galliv'an  said  it  had  been 
discovered  that  people  will  pay 
for  multi-channel  service  when 
two  or  ev'en  three  good  pictures 
are  available  off  the  air  for  free. 

He  said  the  potential  for  a 
variety  of  services  is  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  and, 
for  the  time  being,  money.  He 
went  on: 

“Many  other  ideas  from  educa¬ 
tional  devices  to  shoppers  serv¬ 
ices  and  from  classified  adver¬ 
tising  or  livestock  exchange  to 
an  all-religious  channel  suggest 
themselves — any  from  of  visual 
communications  will  fit  the  cable. 
Why  not  a  classified  advertising 
channel?  If  Gordon  McClendon’s 
all  classified  radio  works,  it 
should  be  a  smash  visually. 

(The  FCC  has  just  approved 
the  McClendon  station’s  plan.) 

“Take  the  shoppers  service. 
Throughout  the  day  in  color, 
your  wife  comfortably  seated  in 
her  living  room  can  be  taken 
from  store  to  store  to  examine 
item  by  item  the  day’s  best  selec¬ 
tion  of  wares  from  high  fashion 
to  home  furnishings.  By  push¬ 
button  she  may  order  delivered 
to  the  home  any  item  selected 
with  automatic  billing  to  your 
address  courtesy  of  the  ever- 
ready  computer. 

Home  Delivery  Potential 

“But  more  important  to  us  as 
publishers  is  the  news  home- 
delivery  potential  of  cable  tv.” 

Mr.  Gallivan  recalled  the  first 
home  delivered  electronic  news¬ 


paper  installed  and  actually 
operated  in  Sacramento,  Calif, 
by  the  late  publisher  Mr.  Mc- 
Clatchy.  He  noted  that  the  re¬ 
production  could  not  compare  in 
quality  to  letterpress  reproduc¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  very  readable. 

He  also  recalled  a  similar  ex¬ 
periment  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1946  which  was  terminated 
for  lack  of  public  interest. 

Mr.  Gallivan  said  he  believes 
these  attempts  did  not  succeed 
for  lack  of  quality. 

“Until  we  can  deliver  into  the 
home  a  newspaper  as  handsome 
as  the  product  that  can  be  laid 
on  your  doorstep,”  Mr.  Gallivan 
said,  “I  don’t  believe  the  reader 
will  buy.” 

Three  years  ago  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the  Ogden  Standard 
Examiner  set  up  Telemation, 
Inc.,  to  manufacture  CATV  and 
closed  circuit  tv  equipment.  The 
most  successful  item  has  been 
Weather  Channel,  which  is  now 
in  service  on  some  350  CATV 
systems  in  most  of  the  U.S. 

Uses  News  G.liaiiiiel 

Then  News  Channel  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  Station  KUTV  in  Salt 
Lake  uses  News  Channel  service 
throughout  the  night  from  sign- 
off  to  sign-on  of  standard  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Mr.  Gallivan  envisioned  News 
Channel  as  possibly  another  step 
toward  the  home  delivered  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper — a  system  “de¬ 
livering  stories  beautifully  at¬ 
tired  typographically  that  can 
be  captured  by  a  videotape 
recorder  and  played  back  frame 
by  frame  for  convenient  reading 
whenever  commanded  by  the 
viewer.  This  device  could  re¬ 
produce  a  content  comparable  in 
quality  and  excitement  to  the 
best  of  the  modern  daily  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines,  including 
the  gamut  of  reader  interest 
from  department  store  ads  to 
comics  and  obituaries. 

“Or,  perhaps,  will  come  a 
newspaper  transmitted  in  high 
quality  by  a  Xerographic  or 
electrostatic  technique  directly 
to  cylinder  rolls  in  a  printing 
device  supplementary  to  your  tv 
receiver.  There  in  your  home 
these  cylinders  w'ould  rotate  to 
transfer  the  electrostatically  in¬ 
scribed  image  of  each  page  to 
paper  printed  on  both  sides.’’ 

Mr.  Gallivan  said  that  if  these 
or  similar  dreams  do  not  mate¬ 
rialize  soon,  he  believes  that  a 
cable  investment  and  a  news 
experiment  “on  your  part  as  a 
publisher  is  worthy,  because  I 
believe  m  its  present  state  it 
can  be  a  self-supporting  experi¬ 
ment.” 

He  urged  “an  interest  in 
ownership  of  your  area’s  cable 
system  or,  at  minimum,  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  channel  that  is  going 
to  be  devoted  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  in  whatever  form. 
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Will  it  ever  go  out  of  print  ? 


STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE 


ADVERTISING  and  SELLING, 
RENTAL  or  LEASING  of 
AUTOMOBILES 


NATIONAL 

AUTOMOBILI 

DiALfAS 

ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATION 

or 

SfTTIR 

SUSINISS 

BURIAUS 

INTIRNATIONAL 


We  hope  so. 


We  hope  someday  we  won’t  have  to 
publish  standards  of  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  hope  someday  there 
won’t  be  any  deceptive  or  dishonest 
advertising  in  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

It  may  be  many  somedays  before 


that  happens.  But  we  believe  it  will 
happen. 


write  or  produce  any  advertising 
that  does  not  live  up  to  these  stand- 


How  can  you  help  the  responsible  ards. 
dealers  of  N.A.D.A.  in  their  fight  To  get  this  important  booklet,  write 
against  irresponsible  advertising?  to  N.A.D.A.  Standards,  2000  “K" 


Send  for  this  free  “Recommended 
Standards”  booklet.  Then  refuse  to 


Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 

Official  organization  of  America's  franchised  new  car  and  truck  dealers 


I 


Set  in  News  Gothic  and  Franklin  Gothic 


In  typesetting,  maximum  “Up  Time"  is  achieved  only  when  machines  are 
fully  utilized  and  human  interruptions  are  minimal.  Intertype  systems, 
based  on  computer  control  of  hyphenation,  justification  and  allocation, 
achieve  this  “Up  Time”  goal  .  .  .  produce  more  type  at  less  cost,  reduce 
errors,  make  deadlines  easier  to  meet.  □  Find  out  how  you  can  profit  with 
an  Intertype  computer  system  —  the  complete  system  that  offers  fast, 
dependable  electronic  tape  perforators,  computers.  Intertypesetters  and 
Monarch  linecasting  machines.  Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to 
study  your  needs  .  .  .  put  the  wheels  in  motion.  □  Intertype  Company,  a 
■  division  of  Harris-Intertype 

■  Corporation,  360  Furman 

i  iw  f  b  f  f  ■  K  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11210. 

GET  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTERTYPE  “UP  TIME”  SYSTEMS 


Insetter  Profitable 
To  Small  Newspaper 

By  (ieorjre  K.  Youn^ 

C.ili/.rn  N»‘wspap«‘rs,  i’asudtMia,  'IVxas 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


EASY  ON  THE  HANDS.  Eastman  plastic  tying  twine  serves  as  a 
convenient  "handle"  as  45-pound  bundles  of  newspapers  are  stacked 
for  delivery  at  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  &  Press  and  Daily  News. 


New  Plastic  Twine  Ties  Bundles  Fast 


We  are  using:  insetting:  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  great  deal  more 
regularity  than  any  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  that  we  know  of. 
We  are  happy  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  would  not  w'ant  to  be 
without  it.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  insetting  and  rewinding 
equipment  means  much  more  to 
the  small  newspaper  than  the 
large  metropolitan  paper. 

This  insetting  and  rewinding 
equipment  almost  every  week 
doubles  the  number  of  press 
units  that  w'e  have  and  saves  us 
many  hours  of  inserting  of  sec¬ 
tions.  It  has  given  us  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  accepting  four-color  proc¬ 
ess  advertising  or  news  pictures 
for  any  day  of  the  week,  pro¬ 
vided  the  copy  reache.s  us  in 
time  to  print  and  rewind  the 
web  on  down  time  of  our  press 
before  the  regular  scheduled 
daily  run  is  made. 

We  make  a  lot  of  use  on  i)lain 
black  and  white  runs  because  in 
a  small  newspaper,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  press,  there  are 
inevitably  a  lot  of  days  when 
you  are  four  pages  out  of  your 
press  capacity.  On  these  days, 
we  preprint  four  pages  and  re¬ 
wind  it,  and  then  have  it  ready 
to  go  along  with  our  daily  run. 
The  rewound  web  is  placed  on 
an  extra  roll  stand  and  is  fed 
into  the  insetting  unit  then 
directly  into  the  folder,  by-pass¬ 
ing  our  regular  printing  units. 

Our  insetter  cau.ses  us  no  more 
trouble  than  any  other  web  that 
is  going  through  the  printing 
unit.  Our  insetting  unit  is  no 
more  trouble  to  the  pressman 
than  a  printing  unit  on  the  press. 

Inslulleil  on  Offset  Press 

During  last  summer  we  in¬ 
stalled  Strachan  &  Henshaw’s 
inter.setter.  We  operate  a  six- 
unit  Cottrell-Vanguard  offset 
press.  With  our  press  limit  of  24 
pages  black  and  w’hite,  we  were 
having  to  hand-stuff  sections 
several  times  each  w'eek,  and  we 
were  having  to  limit  the  amount 
of  color  in  order  to  prevent  extra 
press  runs.  We  decided  to  install 
rewinding  and  insetting  equip¬ 
ment  in.stead  of  extra  press 
units. 

Insetting  as  we  use  it  is  a 
process  whereby  reels  of  paper 
that  have  been  previously 

(Part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
.4NPA/KI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  last  month  in 
Cleveland.) 


printed  and  rewound  are  run 
under  control  into  a  newspaper 
press  during  the  production  run 
of  the  press.  The  web  may  be 
run  through  a  unit  or  directly 
into  the  folder.  The  control  in¬ 
sures  that  the  preprinted  reels 
of  paper  maintain  in-page  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  other  pages  being 
printed. 

The  need  for  an  insetter  to 
control  the  preprinted  reel  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  match  exactly  the  repeat 
length  of  the  preprinted  reel 
with  the  repeat  length  of  the 
press  into  which  it  is  to  be  ftnl. 

In  a  nutshell  here  is  the  regis¬ 
ter  problem  and  some  of  the 
v'ariables  that  must  be  corrected 
as  a  web  is  registered  into  the 
newspaper.  With  every  half 
revolution  of  the  press  plate 
cylinder  one  image  is  printed 
and  it  follows  that  in  order  to 
maintain  register  the  preprinted 
web  must  al.so  pass  one  image. 
It  must  do  this  irrespective  of 
whether  the  preprinted  image  is 
long  or  short  relative  to  the 
press  image.  If  the  preprinted 
image  (or  the  repeat  length)  is 
long  relative  to  the  press,  then 
it  follows  that  more  preprinted 
paper  must  l)e  passed,  or  the 
preprinted  web  speeded  up  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  press  to  maintain 
page  register.  Conversely  if  the 
preprinted  repeat  length  is  short 
then  the  preprinted  web  must 
be  slowed  down. 

Cl«»s«‘  T«>leraiice 

There  are,  of  course,  limits  to 
what  can  be  done.  This  is  why  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  close 
tolerance  of  the  preprinted  re- 
])eat  length  when  rewinding.  If 
the  preprinted  repeat  length  is 
too  long,  the  preprinted  web  may 
be  speeded  up  to  such  a  degree 
that  slack  is  produced  before  the 
folder  or  press  unit  causing  the 
w’eb  to  wander  and  become  un¬ 
controllable.  If  the  preprinted 
repeat  length  is  too  short,  the 
web  may  be  slowed  down  enough 
to  cause  heavy  tension  creasing 
w’hich  normally  results  in  the 
web  breaking. 

Several  large  newspapers  in 
England  are  using  the  Strachan 
&  Henshaw  intersetter  with  the 
(!()"  web,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
that  we  have  used  it.  Some  of 
these  papers  are  preprinting  and 
rewinding  on  offset  presses,  and 
then  insetting  on  a  letterpress. 
Some  are  preprinting  and  inset¬ 
ting  on  letterpress.  To  our 


Spri.ngfield,  Mo. 

Springfield  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  upj)ed  its  mechanical  effi¬ 
ciency  with  the  help  of  a  tying 
twine  made  of  plastic. 

The  twine’s  smooth  flowing 
toughness  enables  the  mailing 
room  to  put  out  editions  at  a 
speed  of  32  bundles  per  minute. 
Marketed  by  Eastman  Chemical 
Products  Inc.,  the  twine  is  used 
in  two  automatic  Saxmayer  ty¬ 
ing  machines. 

“We  never  have  any  breakage 
with  the  plastic  twine,”  says 
Harold  Wresche,  mading  room 
superintendent.  “It  ties  a  strong 
knot  and  it  is  clean — leaves  no 
dust  in  the  air.” 

The  company  publishes  a 


know’ledge,  we  are  the  first  to 
preprint  and  rewind  a  3fi''  web 
by  offset  and  then  inset  back  on 
the  same  offset  press  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  day-to-day  production  basis. 

When  w'e  first  started  rewind¬ 
ing,  w’e  were  coming  back  to  the 
rewind  stand  underneath  the 
press.  This  w-as  an  extremely 
long  web  path  without  any  sup¬ 
port.  This  caused  problems  such 
as  telescoping  on  our  rewind 
stand,  so  we  installed  an  extra 
set  of  rollers  to  carry  the  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  back  to  the  reel 
stand  over  the  top  of  the  press. 
This  gave  the  web  support  and 
also  helped  eliminate  trash 
marks,  such  as  water,  getting 
in  the  gutter  and  affecting  our 
electronic  eye  signal.  These  same 
rollers  were  also  used  to  carry 
the  front  page  when  intersetting. 

We  found  that  we  were  able  to 
use  this  equipment  without  any 
additional  press  personnel  be¬ 
cause  we  found  that  once  we  had 
solved  our  localized  problems 


morning  paper,  the  Daily  Newn; 
an  afternoon  paper.  Leader  & 
Press;  and  a  Sunday,  \eu's  & 
Leader. 

Wresche  says  95  percent  of 
all  the  press  run  is  bundled  with 
Eastman  T-141  white  twine. 
Bundles  of  newspapers  weighing 
about  45  i>ounds  are  cross-tied 
by  the  machines.  Each  machine 
ties  16  bundles  per  minute. 

Sisal  twine  formerly  was 
u.sed. 

“Because  the  plastic  twine  is 
uniform,  no  thick  or  thin  areas, 
it  flows  smoothly  through  the 
high  speed  tying  machine,” 
Wresche  says.  “It  requires  no 
lubrication,  either,  being  na¬ 
turally  smooth.” 


that  it  was  a  very  simple  ma¬ 
chine  and  very  simple  to  operate. 
Everything  is  automatic  about 
it  once  the  scanning  head  and 
the  photo  commutator  have  been 
set,  the  electronic  controls  make 
the  equipment  fully  automatic. 
The  preprint  web  will  pull  into 
register  automatically  from  any 
position.  In  order  to  save  paper, 
the  preprint  webs  should  be  set 
up  closely  in  register. 

To  teach  a  pressman  how  to 
operate  the  Strachan  &  Hen¬ 
shaw  equipment  on  our  press 
takes  very  little  time.  Web  ten¬ 
sion  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  learn  on  rewind.  Naturally, 
we  do  not  try  to  teach  the  press¬ 
man  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  electronic  equipment.  Like 
most  electronic  equipment  today, 
it  is  programmed  in  units  so 
that  you  can  remove  the  unit 
that  is  not  working  properly 
and  insert  another  unit  of  the 
system. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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FORMING  A  BASE  for  press  erection  in  the  new  plant  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News,  the  first  Y-shaped  frames  are  being 
moved  Into  place  in  the  new  structure,  rated  as  the  nation's  largest 
single-story  newspaper  plant.  Each  Y-frame  weighs  a  ton.  The  single- 
story  plant's  184,000  square  feet  of  space  Is  designed  for  six  lines 
of  nine  press  units  each. 


Insetter 

{Continued  from  jxtgc  45) 


A  great  deal  of  the  operation 
is  mechanical.  Actually,  the  elec¬ 
tric  eye  is  called  on  to  do  a  ver>’ 
minor  part  of  the  adjustment  of 
registering  on  the  web.  Our  in¬ 
setting  unit  is  tied  in  to  the 
main  drive  of  the  press,  so  every 
time  the  printing  unit  turns  over 
or  the  folder  turns  over  the  in¬ 
setting  equipment  makes  a  revo¬ 
lution.  This  we  believe  is  a  real 
plus  and  an  advantage  over  sys¬ 
tems  making  use  only  of  stretch 
and  push  on  the  web  as  it  goes 
through.  Our  pressmen  tell  me 
that  the  insetting  unit  is  no  more 
trouble  than  any  other  unit  on 
the  press.  It  has  to  be  watched. 
It  does  have  the  advantage  of 
a  light  that  helps  to  tell  you 
when  it  is  not  functioning 
properly. 

No  ^'eb  Break  Problems 

We  have  had  no  web  break 
problems  in  either  rewinding  or 
insetting  a  web  into  the  paper. 
This  probably  is  because  we  do 
our  owTi  printing  and  rewinding 
and  feeding  it  directly  into  the 
press,  even  though  sometimes 
there  may  be  as  much  as  one  or 
two  days  between  the  time  of 
printing  and  the  time  of  inset¬ 
ting. 

Naturally,  the  prevailing  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  that  was 
in  our  pressroom  when  we 
printed  the  sheet  has  experi¬ 
enced  no  greater  change  than 
any  other  roll  of  newsprint  that 
we  did  feed  through  the  press 
that  day. 

We  found  that  the  only  thing 
that  would  cause  the  intersetter 
to  get  out  of  register  during  a 
production  run  was  for  the  pre¬ 
printed  web  to  wander  too  far  to 
the  side,  causing  the  electric  eye 
to  miss  the  register  mark. 

When  preprinting,  we  made 
our  register  mark  about  a  half 
inch  wide,  or  almost  the  width 
of  our  gutter.  This  allowed  the 
web  to  wander  slightly  and  still 
not  miss  the  electric  eye  signal. 
We  found  that  the  register  mark 
was  not  offensive  to  readers,  and 
in  fact,  very  few  people  whose 
attention  was  called  to  it  had 
noticed  it. 

With  this  equipment  we  have 
been  able  to  utilize  our  down 
time  much  more  productively. 
This  has  always  been  a  big 
problem  in  all  small  newspaper 
plants,  especially  in  ours  where 
we  print  one  daily,  nine  weeklies, 
four  semi-monthlies,  and  two 
monthly  publications,  spread  out 
over  six  days. 

We  found  another  use  of  the 
rewind  motor  was  to  rewind  roll 
ends  of  newsprint  back  into  full 
rolls.  That  afforded  us  a  very 
nice  little  saving. 


Press  Legs 
Placed  for 
Ridder  Plant 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  arrival  here  of  two  car¬ 
loads  of  “Y”  frames  for  new 
presses  has  begun  what  will 
represent  more  than  $3.5  million 
worth  of  additional  mechanical 
equipment  for  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News. 

The  frames  are  the  legs  upon 
which  the  250-feet  long  lines  of 
presses  will  be  erected  in  the 
new  plant  under  construction  on 
Nimitz  Freeway  north  of  down¬ 
town  San  Jose. 

Rated  as  the  largest  single¬ 
story  newspaper  plant  in  the 
country,  it  will  utilize  184,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  cen¬ 
tered  on  a  25-acre  plot. 

Near  Double  Capacity 

The  new  line  of  presses  will 
almost  double  the  present  M-N 
capacity.  The  completed  installa¬ 
tion  will  include  the  latest  Goss 
reel-tension  pasters,  tension 
plate  lock-up  throughout,  larger 
and  heavier  folders  and  greater 
press  speed. 

“Our  expansion  program  is 
geared  to  one  objective — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  newspapers 
we  can  turn  out  and  deliver  to 
our  readers  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time,”  explains  Joseph  B. 
Ridder,  publisher  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

The  884-ton  press  line  will  be 
able  to  produce  60,000  papers  an 
hour  compared  with  48,500  at 
present.  Newsprint  rolls  will  be 
replaced  while  the  presses  are 
operating  at  full  speed.  At  pres¬ 
ent  only  a  portion  of  the  present 
14-unit  line  can  do  this. 

The  new  units  will  be  equipped 
with  3/2  folders  which  can  cut 
and  fold  a  rated  128-page  paper 
and  up  to  144  pages  in  a  pinch. 
This  compares  with  a  112-page 
top  at  present,  according  to 
Hans  Rosberg,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

I’p  to  54  Units 

Plans  call  for  a  bigger  and 
fa.ster  line  of  three  eight-unit 
presses.  The  first  frames  ar¬ 
riving  here  are  for  the  first  eight 
units  of  an  installation  which 
will  become  an  installation  of 
three  eight-unit  presses.  The 
press  room  is  270-feet  long  and 
will  accomodate  expansion  to  six 
nine-unit  presses  and  up  to  six 
nine-unit  installations  when 
needed. 

A  great  many  pieces  of  auxil¬ 
iary  equipment  will  be  required 
to  handle  the  triple  lines  of 
eight-unit  presses.  'These  include 


two  Sta-Hi  stackers  to  take  over 
the  load.  The  present  slower 
speed  stackers  will  be  relegated 
to  special  section  and  small  in¬ 
sert  use. 

Two  Signode  tieing  machines 
will  wrap  the  22-inch  high  bun¬ 
dles  with  wire  at  the  rate  of  two 
bundles  every  three  seconds. 

Metal  for  the  press  plates 
will  be  provided  from  a  melting 
pot  with  a  capacity  of  60,000 
pounds.  Metal  for  fresh  new 
plates  will  be  supplied  from  the 
side  reservoirs  while  the  central 
pot  remelts  used  plates. 

Cable  Car  Types 

A  Jervis-Webb  Towveyer  sys¬ 
tem  not  unlike  a  cable  car  sys¬ 
tem  will  move  newsprint  rolls 
direct  from  rail  cars  or  trucks 
to  carts.  Cars  are  moved  by 
gripping  an  underground  belt  or 
chain.  They  can  be  dispatched 
electronically  to  stations  along 
the  route  either  for  storage  or 
immediate  press  room  use. 

There  will  be  storage  for  6000 
tons?.  The  stripping  dock  in  the 
pressroom  can  handle  up  to  260 
full  rolls  of  newsprint  at  once. 

Linofilm  operations  will  be 
doubled  to  permit  production  of 
faster  and  cleaner  advertise¬ 
ments,  Rosberg  said.  Six  key¬ 
boards,  two  coding  units  and  two 
photo  units  will  be  utilized. 

The  production  of  finished 
type  already  is  being  speeded  by 


an  IBM  1620  computer.  This  has 
been  given  an  enlarged  memory 
through  an  added  buffering  unit. 
The  addition  al.so  allows  the 
computer  to  respond  more 
rapidly. 

Tape  Speede«l 

Formerly  each  line  of  tape  had 
to  be  spaced  by  TTS  operators, 
who  also  had  to  decide  on 
hyphenation.  The  buffer  permits 
an  operator  to  send  an  unlimited 
number  of  characters.  The  com¬ 
puter  now  automatically  figures 
the  spacing  and  hyjihenation. 

The  present  computer  installa¬ 
tion  works  on  batches  of  100 
characters  at  a  time.  Meanwhile 
the  buffer  holds  the  additional 
characters  until  the  computer  is 
ready  to  receive  them.  This 
eliminates  a  time  loss. 

An  even  faster  computer  with 
built-in  buffering  unit  is  being 
readied  for  the  new  plant. 

The  net  result  of  ^th  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  operations  will 
be  more  rapid  output  of  finished 
type,  speeding  the  development 
of  a  more  complete  newspaper 
to  readers,  the  M-N  reported. 

A  coded  line  at  the  head  of 
each  piece  of  copy  will  enable 
computer-handling  of  both  news 
and  classified  advertising  copy. 
The  coded  line  also  will  direct 
column  width,  indentations,  bold 
face  composition  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  instructions. 
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ONCE  AGAIN  MERGENTHALER  TYPE  FACES  ARE 
THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
RECEIVING  AYER  AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
TYPOGRAPHY,  MAKEUP  AND  PRINTING  FOR  1966. 
OUR  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  THE  WINNERS! 

• 


1 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mergenthaler 


29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Ne~w  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (31  7)  635-4391 


Mexican  Daily 
Finds  Success 
With  Offset 


T  l  ^  Printing  Equipment 

I  "if  Finn  Established 

Newspaper  Printing  Kquip- 

A  ^  opened  sales  and  show 

^  rooms  at  4420  South  A>hland 

|H§  _ t  «  Avenue.  William  E.  Stanley, 

JiW_  ‘CpfeTlt’T-L?^||fc  -~'‘M  printing  equipment  engineer 

Pl^&  .  ~  w’ho  has  built,  serviceil  and 

*,1*.*^  I  ■  '  p««i-  ^  moved  newspaper  equipment  for 

If  the  past  25  years,  has  joined  the 

P  '  r  ^  .  jL  company  as  vicepresident  in 

charge  of  servicing,  moving,  ap- 
_  •  praising  and  rebuilding  Ixith 

|3C^>Pii»  stereo  and  offset  facilities. 

>-  mf  I  Q  _ _ ;  William  H.  McDonnell,  long 

1  L  kl^  i^  time  community  new’spaper  pub- 

S  Usher  and  printer,  is  president 

I  company. 

EL  HERALDO'S  photocomposing  room  in  Mexico  City.  A.T.F.  and 

Friden  keyboards  are  used  for  "typesetting"  in  this  daily  offset  Rapid  PrOOessillg 

operation.  Traiisliioeiit  Paper 

er  photographic  units,  two  raphers.  Average  age  of  the  (’iik'ago 

ofilm  keylwards  and  two  editorial  staff  is  between  20  and  Fotorite  Inc.  has  announced  a 
to  units.  Additionally,  two  35  years.  line  of  Rapid  Processing  litho- 

den  keylKiards  and  two  jihoto  •  type  paper  negative  materials 

ts  are  used.  for  line  or  half-tone  copy  lepro- 

rown  cameras  are  u.schI  in  ij,,*  ,,,  IVmiiwwI  duction.  The  translucent  paper 

photo-mechanical  depart-  ‘  materials  are  designed  for  ex¬ 
it  together  with  Nu-arc  Cleveland  posure  to  clean  camera  copy 

emakers.  The  3-mask  Kodak  Newell  Frizzell,  who  resigned  which  would  noi  nially  not  re- 

;em  is  used  for  jirocess  color,  recently  as  president  of  Cleve-  (luire  ojiaquing  and  to  coarser- 
;i  Heraldo  usually  runs  to  land  Typographical  Union,  has  screened  half-tone  cojiy  (S') 
)ages  on  weekdays  and  64  on  been  appointed  superintendent  lines  or  less).  The  materials  are 
days,  including  comics  and  of  the  composing  room  of  the  rajiidly  jirocessed  an  inch  jjcr 
plements.  The  new'spaper  has  Plain  Dealer.  He  has  been  with  second  in  a  Fotorite  stabiliza- 
rei)orters  and  10  photog-  the  pajrer  since  1056.  tion  processor. 


Invite  us  into  your  plant,  and  it’s  a  good  bet  we  will  show  you 
better  mat  performance  with  Beveridge  Mats.  This  assurance  is 
the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  continuing  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Beveridge  Mats.  Latest  laboratory  research, 
quality  control  and  new  equipment  make  the  1966  Beveridge  Mat 
even  easier  to  handle, with  maximum  space  depth  retention 
and  decidedly  better  printing.  Is  your  latch  string  out? 

You  name  the  time. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates —  Beveridge  •'500”  Syndicate 

Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 


PLANNING  SESSION  for  the  30th  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  depicts  committee  members  Ken  Wells,  Gordon  Dixon, 

Hans  E.  Rosberg,  president  (seated),  Noel  Duncan  and  Edward 
Maggi.  The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco  Aug.  26,  27  and  28. 

'Prod  lie  I  ion  MuiiaM'o  AppoiiiUMl 

In  Fairtdlihl  Lino  Geno  Manasco  has  been  ap- 


A  perfectin>r  unit  of  the  Tro- 
duction  Kins  weh  otf.set  i)ress 
o.s  exhibited  by  Faircliild 
Graphic  E(|uipnient,  a  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Cori>.,  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Cleveland  last  month. 

E.  P.  Tracht,  general  manager 
of  Fairchild  Graphic  F]quipnient, 
.said  the  new  press  was  designed 
specifically  for  the  publisher 
who  requires  more  jrage  capacity 
and  greater  jrroduction  than  is 
available  on  the  Color  King  or 
News  King. 

The  Production  King  is  a  high 
speed  semi-cylindrical  press 
which  is  capable  of  printing  up 
to  40,00(1  newspajjers  per  hour 
when  running  straight  or  20,000 
papers  per  hour  when  running 
collect.  When  running  straight, 
the  press  has  a  maximum  broad¬ 
sheet  capacity  of  32  |)ages; 
when  running  collect,  it  has  a 
capacity  of  (54  i)ages.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  maximum  of  96  tabloid 
paires  is  possible  when  running 
collect. 

Each  perfecting  unit  prints 
two  broadsheet  pages  across  and 
two  around  on  both  sides  of  the 
web,  thus  producing  eight 
broadsheet  i)ages  per  unit.  The 
maximum  printed  page  width  is 
17"  with  ’,2"  margins.  The  22%'' 
cutoff  provides  a  maximum 
printed  length  of  22% 

• 

Ink  Factory  Expands 

Chicago 

The  Flint  Ink  Corporation  has 
1  24,500  sq.  ft.  addition  to  its 
Broadview  factory  under  con¬ 
struction.  Approximately  half  of 
the  added  space  is  devoted  to 
rotogravure  inks.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture  also  will  step  up  production 
rapacity  for  newspaper  colors 
itid  rotary  offset  inks. 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER  I 


pointed  assistant  manag»‘r-|)rint- 
ing  |)resses,  according  to  an  an- 
nounccMuent  by  Howard  Carsten- 
•sen,  manager  of  marketing  and 
sales  for  F'airchild  Grajihic 
Equipment.  His  new  resi)onsibil- 
ities  will  include  ccwrdinating 
the  field  training  and  press  ino- 
gram  of  Fairchild’s  web  offset 
perfecting  presses.  Prior  to 
.joining  Faiichild,  Mana.sco  was 
employed  by  the  Mountain  Eagle 
Publishing  Company,  Jasper, 
Alabama,  from  1917  to  195,5  as 
a  photograi)ber  and  studio  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Coating  Machine 

M.  P.  Goodkin  Company 
(Newark,  N.  J.)  announces  an 
improved  version  of  its  Adhesive 
Wax  Coating  Machine  used  to 
apply  a  pressure  sensitive  wax 
coating  to  materials  in  the 
preparation  of  mechanicals  for 
reproduction.  The  machine  elim¬ 
inates  the  manual  application  of 
rubl^er  cement  or  other  adhe¬ 
sives  when  preparing  mechanical 
artwork. 
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a  minute* 
by  the 
M-A-N 
PUSH 
BUTT  N 
PR  CESS 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 


Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 


800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today's 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 


ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
910  E.  138  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


'When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 
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Are  Offset  Suppliers 
Missing  the  Point? 

By  W.  RolH*rt  Walsh 


The  Model  "ER"  Elecfronic  Tracer  engraving  machine  (Plasti-Graphie 
Supply  Co.,  of  Naperville,  Illinois)  will  reduce  8  x  10  inch  photos 
to  two  or  three  column  cuts  and  enlarge  Polaroid  prints  to  three 
or  four  column  engravings — electronically,  without  a  darkroom.  It 
will  also  make  engravings  the  same  size  as  the  photo,  as  well  as 
line  engravings  from  line  copy.  It  will  make  engravings  as  large  as 
12  X  18  inches. 


My  reaction  to  the  display  of 
production  equipment  exhibited 
at  tlie  recent  ANPA/RI  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland  was  that  there 
is  too  much  concentration  of 
performance  in  single  machines, 
most  of  which  sell  for  large 
sums  and  all  of  which  place  too 
many  eggs  in  too  few  baskets. 
This  we  find  ironic  in  an  indus¬ 
try  which  is  saying  that  offset 
is  not  for  the  large  publisher, 
the  only  one  who  can  afford 
such  equipment. 

It  is  not  the  purchase  price 
alone  that  precludes  the  use  of 
complete  automation  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  publisher.  It  is  the 
necessity  to  bring  out  a  paper 
every  day  that  is  discouraging. 

The  publisher  always  has  been 
forced  to  place  all  his  eggs  in  one 
machine — the  press.  This  is  not 
likely  to  change.  If  the  press 
doesn’t  work  (and  there  are 
times  it  does  not)  there  is  no 
paper. 

That  is  bad  enough,  but  when 
the  automaters  suggest  that  the 
same  policy  be  applied  to  every 
department,  and  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  is  added  to  the  production 
flow,  too  much  trouble  is  invited. 
The  job  printer  and  the  book 
publisher  may  lose  only  a  cus¬ 
tomer  or  two,  and  probably  none, 
if  a  deadline  is  missed,  or  if  a 
machine  is  down  for  a  day  or 
two.  A  publisher  is  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  see  little  but  elaborate 
plans  to  eliminate  manual  con¬ 
trol  in  every  department.  And 
to  those  departments  we  have 
added  engraving,  a  vital  part 
of  every  day’s  production  in  an 
offset  plant.  Trouble  here  is  little 
more  than  a  nuisance  and  a 
bother  to  the  hot  metal  paper 
which  loses  no  more  than  its 


(The  writer  of  this  article  has 
been  publishing  newspapers  on 
offset  presses  for  18  years.  His 
latest  was  the  Warren  County 
(Pa.)  Observer  which  recently 
was  merged  with  the  Warren 
Times- Mirror  when  both  were 
purchased  by  the  owners  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  of 
Erie,  Pa.  Central  Publishing 
Company  was  formed  to  publish 
the  new  Warren  paper,  the 
Times-Mirror  and  Observer,  the 
offset  process  being  used.) 

pictures.  Though  that  is  bad 
enough. 

No  Manual  Controls 

If  the  average  publisher  were 
to  adopt  this  practice  in  every 
area  of  his  plant  the  number  of 
days  when  there  would  be  no 
paper  would  greatly  increa.se. 
The  odds  would  be  heavily 
weighted  against  consistent  pul^ 
lication. 

Starting  in  the  composing 
room  we  find  all  copy  going 
through  one  machine.  If  it  is 
down,  all  are  down. 

Moving  to  page  and  picture 
processing  we  find  the  engineers 
either  tossing  all  the  steps  into 
one  Rube  Goldberg  machine,  or 
motorizing  and  electrifying 
equipment  so  that  manual  con¬ 
trols  are  lost.  There  is  no  auxili¬ 
ary  way  to  use  many  of  these 
machines  if  the  automating  sys¬ 
tem  is  out  of  order. 

The  substitutes  for  the  simple 
arc  lamp  and  vacuum  frame  are 
becoming  so  fancy  that  a  news¬ 
paper  could  be  out  of  business 
at  the  end  of  the  line — after  all 
the  costly  pre-press  work  had 
been  done — if  the  plate  processor 
became  temperamental.  And  I 


assure  you  that  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  they  make  them,  the 
higher  is  their  ratio  of  tempera¬ 
ment. 

The  smart  publisher  is  forced 
to  keep  in  reserve  a  few  simple 
old  faithfuls  to  assure  publica¬ 
tion — thus  denying  him  some 
investment  savings  through  the 
sale  of  this  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  composing  there 
is  one  answer  to  computer  use. 
If  more  than  one  newspaper  in 
an  area  will  install  them  they 
can  lean  on  each  other  when 
trouble  develops.  Or  several 
papers  could  install  two  ma¬ 
chines  in  different  plants,  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  group,  and  all  of 
them  could  gain  the  advantage 
of  automatic  justification 
through  line  connections  to  the 
twin  composing  brains. 

Tuu  Cumplicaleil 

Those  who  manufacture  equip¬ 
ment  and  many  who  adopt  offset 
tend  to  over-complicate  the 
process.  Efforts  now-  are  being 
made  to  provide  machines  that 
will  be  sold  as  straight  matter 
photo  composition  equipment. 
The  same  people  have  ad  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  far  more  expensive 
and  complicated. 

Actually,  their  “composition” 
machines  should  be  ideal  for  ad 
work.  They  will  do  everything  a 
hot  metal  machine  will  do — 
faster  and  better.  And  art  table 
assembly  is  very  economical. 
Why  slow  down  the  ad  operator 
with  fancy  equipment  when  type¬ 
writer  speed  can  be  utilized  to 
set  eighty  to  ninety  percent  of 
all  ad  copy? 

Offset  is  the  answer  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publishers,  but  only  if 
it  is  not  complicated  by  all  in¬ 
volved — including  the  publishers. 
I  have  received  letters  from 
numerous  publishers  asking  me 
if  they  sb^uld  convert  to  offset. 


That  dejjends  on  many  things, 
but  most  important  is  their  own 
attitude. 

If  a  publisher  lacks  the  imag¬ 
ination  to  see  the  advantages  of 
offset  and  the  simple  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  utilized,  he  prob¬ 
ably  should  think  it  over  very 
carefully.  If  he  lacks  key  per¬ 
sonnel  which  visualizes  offset 
and  want  it,  there  can  be  costly 
tiouble  ahead. 

Unless  both  front  office  and 
shop  .see  the  benefits  and  can 
dream  up  many  ways  in  which 
offset  can  be  applied,  I  would 
hesitate  to  encourage  a  change. 
About  the  only  answer  in  that 
case  is  to  employ  the  services  of 
someone  w’ho  has  been  through 
the  mill  and  can  direct  the  trans¬ 
fer.  And  be  sure  the  one  em¬ 
ployed  has  been  successful  in 
making  it  work. 

Two  Voids 

There  now  are  two  voids  in 
the  offset  process.  One  would  be 
eliminated  if  there  were  some 
competition  in  the  field  of  plate 
processing,  with  engineers  di¬ 
recting  their  attention  toward 
simplicity  of  operation  and  sup¬ 
plementary  procedures  in  case 
of  trouble. 

The  other  is  a  composing  ma¬ 
chine  selling  for  under  $30,000, 
with  all  accessories  included, 
w’hich  will  make  sharp  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  at  high  speed  and 
will  produce  copy  that  is  ready 
for  paste-up.  It  should  enlarge 
to  48  point  and  be  capable  of 
handling  wire  news  when  not 
being  used  for  advertising. 

All  machines  must  be  made  so 
that  manual  operation  can  be 
substituted,  and  maintenance 
must  be  facilitated  through 
quickly  spotted  trouble  and  easy 
replacement  of  parts.  Otherwise, 
the  odds  against  consistent  daily 
publication  are  too  heavy. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 

DESIGNING  —  PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
NEW  PLANTS  —  MODERNIZATION 

PERORA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  ENGINEERS 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60601 
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f'*  Offset  Press  Placed 

S  ■• -r  #■*  '  For  Public  Viewing 

4- '  '  ' O  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Joseph  S.  Sink  and  Fred  0. 

'^;  1  ^P^lr  Sink  Jr.,  co-publishers  of  the 

^  10,000 

signed  a 

for  a 

The  by 

V ^  plans  to  install 

,. .  the 

'.  Plans  are  being 

plate  glass 

IMHHHHHIHHIHIIIi^HWHMii^  IK  at  the  front  of  the  building 

HANGING  OF  THE  SIGN  on  the  Bend  Bulletin  building  heralded  where  people  will  be  able  to 
the  daily  newspaper's  entry  into  a  now  plant  for  production  of  a  watch  it  in  operation, 

complete  six-column  paper  with  cold  type  and  offset  printing.  • 

Mirror.  He  also  owns  and  oper-  sui)erintendent,  handled  the  Consulting  Firm 
ates  several  radio  stations.  equipment  installations.  The  me-  (,  gorensen,  formerly 

The  s.x-column  format  has  chamcal  crews  were  given  a  president  of  Lanston  Industries 
been  under  Chandler  s  considera-  month  of  special  training  here  recently,  sales  man- 

tion  and  study  f^or  some  five  ^nd  produced  the  paper  on  ager  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma- 
r  1  ^  I  j””*'***^*  ^  schedule  despite  the  fact  the  chinery  Corporation,  has  re- 

six-^column^'daiirVast  Au^sf  ^flu>P*"®"t  >s  entirely  different  signed  from  Wood  to  form  a 
Chandler  decided  to  make  a  full  anything  they  have  used  Graphic  Arts^consulting  firm  at 

change  which  also  would  include  before.  ,  j  ^ 

offset,  cold  type  and  a  new  plant.  The  plant  is  designed  for  effi-  *  P'®'*  ®  a  service  or 

T,,  .  1  ■  t  •  j  •  i.  j  •,  j  graphic  arts  firms  desiring  a 

The  inaugural  issue  contained  cient  daily  newspaper  produc-  approach  to  marketing, 

tion  from  a  building  complement-  research,  .sales  and  industrial 
K  location,  across  from  a  promotion  of  equipment,  proc- 

And  the  editions  which  followed  p^^k.  Lses  and  .systemL 


Bend,  Ore. 

A  shift  into  a  new  plant  with 
publication  by  a  new  process 
was  accomplished  overnight  by 
the  Bend  Bulletin. 

The  transition  also  included 
the  installation  of  six-column 
measure  throughout  as  well  as 
the  appointment  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  first  “new”  Bulletin  in  off¬ 
set  and  six  columns  appeared 
June  6.  The  14-pica  widths  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere  except  in  clas¬ 
sified,  which  was  in  nine  col¬ 
umns. 

(iold  Type  i*r«M-ess 

The  reproduction  changes  in¬ 
volved  a  shift  from  hot  to  cold 
type  as  well  as  the  use  of  a  six- 
unit  Goss  Community  press.  A 
Photon  was  installed  to  pro¬ 
vide  headlines  and  display  type 
«nth  Justowriters  used  for  body 
type. 

The  14-page  edition  present¬ 
ing  all  of  the  changes  was  just 
10  minutes  late.  Operations  con¬ 
tinued  on  schedule  with  a  28- 
page  Bulletin  two  days  later. 

The  new  plant  is  the  ninth 
home  since  the  Bulletin  first 
appeared  from  a  log  cabin  loca¬ 
tion,  said  Robert  W,  Chandler, 

president  of  the  publishing  com-  .r,,  ,  .  „ 

pany  and  Bulletin  editor,  in  an  the  number  of 

editorial  expressing  thanks  to  colunins  takes  nerve  and  in- 
all  those  who  helped  the  paper  di.scussions 

move  into  its  new  home.  ^jth  all  local  advertisers,  said 

Simultaneously  Chandler  re-  ^nd  the  total 

linquished  the  title  of  publi.sher  tranmtion  took  work,  he  con- 
to  Glenn  Cushman,  who  ad- 

vanced  from  the  post  of  general  The  newspaper  spared  no 
manager.  He  is  vicepresident  of  meaningful  expense  in  providing 
the  Bulletin  company.  the  new  building  and  the  new 

equipment.  These  reflected  three 
Publisher  Shift  years  of  planning  and  construc- 

Cushman,  who  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  here  since  1960, 
is  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal  and  earlier  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Nampa  (Ida.) 

Free  Press. 

The  shift  was  accomplished  to 
give  Chandler  more  time  to 
activities  which  include 


•Advertisers  Won  Over 


NEWSPAPER  LINEAGE 
LEADERS  FOR  1965 


New  York  Times 

Washington  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Detroit  News 

Houston  Chronicle 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Columbus  Dispatch 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

Washington  Star 

Dallas  TimesHerald 

Orlando  Sentinel 

Denver  Post 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Loren  Dayer,  mechanical 


presi¬ 
dency  of  the  company  publishing 
two  other  dailies — the  LaGrande 
(Ore.)  Observer  and  the  Miles 
City  (Mont.)  Star — and  the 
weekly  Dayton  (Ore.)  Tribune. 

These  papers  were  acquired 
in  an  association  with  J.  M. 

McClelland  Jr.,  publisher.  Long- 
mo  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  in  a 
development  program  launched 
by  Chandler  on  returning  from 
bis  participation  in  the  moves  to 
develop  the  old  Los  Angeles 
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USED  IMPERIAL  PRODUCTS 
AND  SERVICES 

IMPERIAL 

METAL&CHEMICALCO. 


PfuniitUf,  PnedA. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdimutied.  fiuut 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAcksen  2-61  OS 


Philadelphia  19134 
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PtfSCT  A  READOUT 


Use  of  Mileage  Meter 
Controls  Paper  Costs 


All  sections  plug  into  the  Mileage  Meter  which  produces  a  com¬ 
plete,  printed  production  record  for  a  paper  run,  while  accurately 
measuring  length  at  speeds  that  can  exceed  a  mile  a  minute. 


A  new  instrument  for  cost 
control  in  the  press  room  is  the 
Mileage  Meter,  which  can  meas¬ 
ure  paper  length  as  it  comes  off 
the  roll  at  speeds  of  even  a  mile 
a  minute.  It  monitors  basis 
weight  by  printing  out  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  each  roll  from  auto¬ 
paster  to  autopaster  according 
to  patented  principles.  It  is  fully 
automatic. 

Sol  Steinberg,  who  is  well 
known  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  has  formed  Scientific  Grap- 
ic  Methods  Corp.  ( 1((8  (>8th 
Road,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.),  of 
which  he  is  president,  to  market 
the  device.  He  explains  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Mileage  Meter  as 
follows : 

When  a  web  break  occurs,  the 
Mileage  Meter  prints  out  a  sub¬ 
total  (also  a  patented  feature) 
showing  the  break’s  exact  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  roll,  while  the  count 
input  stops  until  after  it  is 
mended.  Thus,  it  can  help  pin¬ 
point  whether  the  break  occurred 
before  or  after  the  paster,  or 
while  the  webs  were  being  joined. 
The  location  of  breaks  can  be 
vital  for  break  cause  analysis. 


HIGH  PRODUCTIVE 
PRESS  CAPACITY 
I  A  BECAUSE 
'■‘Vo  F  W  E  B 
/BREAKS? 

\  Get  the  whole  story 
I  of  the  value-engineered 
Cooksey  system  of  web 
j  break  detectors,  trol¬ 
leys  and  web  severing 
devices  that  eliminates 
costly  wrap-ups  and 
damaged  plates. 

Installed  and  serviced 
in  your  shop  by  the 

Korthe 

Engineering  Oo. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVE. 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL. 
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How  it  best  saves  money  is 
illustrated  by  an  example.  If 
10,000  tons  of  paper  are  needed 
with  a  basis  weight  of  32 
pounds,  and  the  paper  averages 
out  at  32.2  pounds,  the  cost  for 
the  same  number  of  copies  is 
$8,600  extra.  You  are  required 
to  use  an  extra  62  tons  of  paper 
on  the  10,000  ton  quality  be¬ 
cause  the  basis  weight  is  0.2  of 
a  pound  higher.  If  it  were  32.4 
pound,  the  needless  extra  cost 
would  be  double,  or  $17,200.  It 
should  be  very  evident  how  with 
papers  that  are  more  expensive 
than  newsprint,  and  frequently 
of  heavier  basis  weight  as  well, 
much  larger  sums  of  money  may 
be  wasted. 

What  a  publisher  should  be 
buying  is  printing  area,  and  if  a 
given  quantity  of  such  surface 
area  weighs  more  than  it  should, 
he  is  paying  for  paper  fiber 
which  is  “useless”  to  him. 

The  only  reliable  way  of  de¬ 
termining  basis  weight  of  the 
paper  in  a  roll  is  to  measure  the 
total  length.  Some  of  the  present 
methods  of  checking  are: 

1)  Tearing  a  sample  of  stand¬ 
ard  size  from  a  roll,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  it.  This  not  technically  reli¬ 
able  because  one  must  assume 

— that  the  sample  is  dimen¬ 
sionally  perfect ; 

— that  the  sample  is  typical 
of  the  entire  roll — not  very 
sound; 

— that  there  are  no  moisture 
changes  while  you  tear  and 
weigh  the  sample  even  though 
this  is  almost  unavoidable,  and 
a  possible  source  of  considerable 
error. 

2)  Calculating  length  of  an 
individual  roll  by:  length  of  each 
copy  X  numl)er  of  copies  (from 
press  counter)  =roll  length.  To 
utilize  this  method  properly,  you 
should  first  run  off  rolls  of 
known  length  and  count  the 
numl)er  of  copies  each  one  yields. 
Only  in  this  way  can  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise,  effective  length 
of  each  copy  with  the  proper 
amount  of  accuracy.  It  is  most 
imi)ortant  to  know  the  exact 
cut-off  to  a  small  decimal.  \ow, 
you  can  go  head  with  the  un¬ 
known  rolls.  After  each  roll  is 
completed,  the  count  is  written 
down,  and  the  previous  total 
subtracted  from  it.  Remember 
that  most  presses  register  counts 
in  decades,  which  means  they 
show  one  count  for  every  ten 
copies,  and  this  widens  the  error 
tenfold. 

3)  Calculating  length  for  an 
entire  group  of  rolls  in  a  like 
manner.  It  becomes  mandatory 


to  measure  in  groups  of  rolls  if 
autopasters  are  present,  hence, 
if  any  single  roll  is  especially 
overweight,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  which  one  was  the  cul¬ 
prit.  Also,  a  web  break  on  any 
one  of  the  rolls  spoils  the  count 
for  the  entire  group.  Even  if 
there  are  no  web  breaks,  and  the 
papermaker  wants  to  cooperate, 
he  cannot  trace  back  to  his 
source  unless  you  have  sorted 
each  group  according  to  supplier, 
paper  machine,  date  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  etc.,  which  entails  a  lot  of 
paper  roll  juggling,  and  paper 
work.  Moreover,  if  you  elect  to 
work  with  groups  of  rolls,  and 
do  not  start  with  a  complete  roll 
and  end  the  group  at  the  core  of 
the  last  roll,  then  how  do  you 
deal  with  these  partials?  Weigh 
them? 

4)  Another  practice  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  average  yield  across 
the  entire  press  room.  This  in¬ 
volves  time  and  expense,  and  has 
many  holes  in  it.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  it  knows  that  the  final 
one  is  called  “unaccounted  for.” 

Printed  MeaKurenienI 

Now  consider  all  of  the  above 
and  see  how  simple  the  solution 
becomes  with  the  Mileage  Meter. 
The  measurement  of  each  roll  is 
printed  from  autopaster  to  auto¬ 
paster  thereby  ending  all  argu¬ 
ments  over  length.  Since  it  is 
automatic,  it  takes  nobody’s 
time.  When  a  web  break  occurs, 
it  prints  a  subtotal  showing  its 
exact  location  in  the  roll.  The 
measurements  of  rolls  that  had 
breaks  can  be  discarded  for  the 
basis  weight  determination  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  tallies  for  the 
good  rolls. 

The  prototypes  have  already 
proven  themselves  by  years  of 
test  use.  The  new  production 
model  of  the  basis  weight  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  compact,  solid-state 
affair,  easily  mounted  on  the 
press,  or  wired  to  a  distant 
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office.  A  small  intake  fan  and 
filter  arrangement  maintain  a 
positive,  internal  pressure,  and 
help  keep  out  dust  and  ink  mist. 
Two  counting  heads  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  housing,  and 
alternately  print  out,  left  and 
right,  without  interruption  of 
the  counts. 

Roll  A  (end  of 
roll  total)  00000  98765 

Roll  B  (break 
subtotal)  12345  R  00000 
Roll  B  (end  of 
roll  total)  98765  OOOOO 
Roll  C  (break 
subtotal)  00000  B  23456 
Roll  C  (end  of 
roll  total)  00000  87654 

Any  one  of  several  count¬ 
sensing  heads  can  be  used,  such 
as,  magnetic  proximity  switches, 
micro  switches,  measuring 
wheels,  etc.  They  are  placed  at 
any  location  on  the  press  depend¬ 
ing  upon  requirements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  rollers,  a  printing  couple, 
the  folder  shaft,  etc. 

In  multi-web  presses,  when  a 
break  on  any  web  occurs,  the 
machine  separates  the  count, 
showing  the  number  of  complete 
and  incomplete  copies.  A  preset 
device  is  coupled  to  the  complete- 
copies  total,  and  stops  the  press 
when  the  required  number  of 
copies  has  been  printed— no  over¬ 
runs. 

Provisions  have  also  been 
made  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
third  counting  head  that  would 
accumulate  on  those  copies  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  con¬ 
veyor,  with  a  possibility  of  miss¬ 
ing  single  copy  omissions,  but 
very  likely  sensing  the  absence 
of  two  or  more.  In  other  words, 
you  could  count  good  copies  de¬ 
livered  (and  connect  it  to  a  pre¬ 
set  which  would  stop  the  press 
after  they  were  printed),  plus- 
count  copies  that  contain  missing 
webs,  plus-count  removed,  com¬ 
plete  copies,  such  as  print  waste. 
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VIEW  FROM  ABOVE  shows  newsprint  web  passing  between  Doyle 
Paper  Cleaner. 


Lint-Picker  Saves  Ink 
And  Cuts  Down-Time 


Cleveland 
To  combat  the  problem  of  pa¬ 
per  lint  in  newspaper  press¬ 
rooms,  the  J.  E.  Doyle  Company 
has  developed  an  improved  engi¬ 
neered  system  for  automatically 
removing  such  matter  as  dust 
and  loose  paper  edges  from 
newsprint. 

Original  purpose  of  these 
cleaners  was  to  improve  the 
quality  of  printing  by  prevent¬ 
ing  this  material  from  working 
its  way  onto  rollers  and  plates 
where  it  causes  picking,  filling 
of  halftones,  and  linting  on 
plates  that  adversely  affect  the 
printed  image.  By  removing 
these  foreign  particles  with 
cleaners,  printing  quality  is  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  and  a  major 
atmospheric  problem  is  mini¬ 
mized.  ible  reinforced  neoprene-covered 

The  Doyle  paper  cleaner  con-  air-withdrawal  hose.  The  hose 
sists  of  a  dual  manifold  that  is  attached  to  a  motor-driven  ex- 
completely  covers  each  side  of  hauster  and  dust  collecting  pre- 
the  web.  On  the  end  of  the  cipitator. 

manifold  is  a  face  plate  and  a  Perry  Printing  Process  Co., 
set  of  s))ecially  designed  brush-  affiliate  of  Perry  Publications 
es.  The  face  plate  directs  a  Inc.,  which  prints  16  newspapers 
carefully-aimed  flow  of  high-  in  Florida  and  the  Grand  Ba- 
velocity  air  across  the  paper  hama  Islands,  was  the  first 
web  in  such  a  manner  that  three  newspaper  plant  to  use  the 
separate  passes  of  air  strike  all  cleaner. 

areas  of  the  newsprint.  The  Prior  to  installation,  the  corn- 

final  or  third  stream  of  air  is  pany  washed  its  four-unit  Hoe 
in  a  counter-direction,  giving  a  press  every  two  hours  in  order 
cross-whipping  action  that  picks  to  maintain  a  standard  of  qual- 
up  more  stubborn  paper  par-  ity. 

tides.  Ralph  Sanders,  general  man- 

The  .set  of  bimshes,  one  on  ager  of  Perry  Printing  Process, 
each  end  of  the  face  plate,  com-  said  the  cleaner  has  solved  these 
pletely  covers  the  web  and  down-time  problems  and  he  can 
sweeps  loose  any  particles  on  now  operate  for  an  entire  eight- 
the  surface  of  the  stock.  hour  shift  with  no  washup.  The 

The  air  stream,  filled  with  pa-  firm  also  found  numerous  side 
per  lint  and  dust,  is  guided  benefits  such  as  an  appreciable 
through  a  vacuum  nozzle  into  a  ink  saving  by  elimination  of  two 
manifold  which  passes  the  con-  or  three  washups  per  shift.  Roll- 
taminated  stream  on  to  a  flex-  er  wear  has  also  been  negligible. 
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ACCUMULATION  OF  DIRT  and 
paper  dust  after  three  days  of 
operation  is  inspected  by  Ralph 
Sanders,  general  manager  of  Perry 
Printing  Process  Co.,  (left)  and 
Henry  Greathouse. 


ADVANCED 
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VACUUM  MAT  FORMER 

. . .  employing  a  new  concept  in  vacuum  mat  forming. 
A  completely  automatic  machine  that  provides  uni¬ 
form  shrinkage  and  drying  without  distortion.  Readily 
accessible  forming  chamber  employs  a  unique,  posi¬ 
tively-controlled  air-flow  principle.  All  controls  are 
clearly  visible,  and  at  hand  level.  TEFLON  coated 
vacuum  screen  supplied  as  standard  equipment. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 

tensionptate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers;  ^ 

and  pre-dryers.  Also,  ^ 

new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc-  the  future 
to  of  plastic  ptintiag  lodaff: 

TO®® 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past-  uu  w  w  l--' 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 

Guides,  Doctoring  ma-  T’””* 

Special  Products -Proof  I  iWiYi  ! 

presses  •  Direct  pres-  |  pu  /k'  jk  i 
sure  molding  machines  ,  ll  rl  Q  * 

•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary  .new- 

Shavers  •  Tufeote  pro-  j 

tective  coatings 
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Milwaukee  Journal  Buys 


Gugler,  Litho 

MlLWAfKEE,  Wis. 

The  Journal  Company  has 
aajuired  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Gupler  Lithoprai)hic  Com- 
l)any,  Milwaukee,  for,  “approxi¬ 
mately  $G-million.”  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  announced  by  Alfred 
E.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
Gufjler  board,  and  Irwin  Maier, 
president  of  the  Journal  Com- 
l)any,  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

A  statement  (July  1)  detail¬ 
ing  the  transaction  said  the  pur¬ 
chase  included  the  Gupler  Litho¬ 
graphic  Company,  1339  N.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Strt^et,  and  subsidiaries, 
including  Mid-States  Litho¬ 
graphic  Company,  Posters,  Inc., 
and  the  Litho  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion,  all  at  326  \orth  Milwaukee 
Street  and  the  Norway  Gravure, 
Inc.,  of  Norway,  Mich.,  and 
lidwards  &  Deutsch,  a  web  offset 
printing  firm  in  Chicago. 

Commenting  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  Maier  said:  “The  Journal 
Company  is  proud  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  Gugler  Lithographic 
Company,  one  of  America’s 
great  names  in  the  graphic  arts 
field.  The  acquisition  is  one  of 
mutual  benefit  and  interest,  en¬ 
abling  our  further  expansion  in 
the  area  of  communications, 
printing  and  allied  fields.  It  will 
be  the  Journal  Company’s  goal 
to  assist  our  new  associates  in 
continued  development  and 
growi;h  of  their  facilities  and 
services.” 

Al■^^ui^ilictns 

Largely  owned  by  employes, 
the  Journal  Company  began  its 
policy  of  diversification  early 
last  year.  In  January,  196.'),  it 
announced  acquisition  of  a  40% 
interest  in  the  Perry  Printing 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketinp, 
odvorticini,  publichinp  and  graphic 
arte  In  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhlUhmd  fortnigh  fly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

Corner  Butt  &  Clitdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills. 
Sydney.  Australia 


Printers 

Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.,  an  offset 
printing  firm.  This  was  followed 
in  March  by  the  news  that 
Wausau  Cablevision  Inc.,  which 
operates  a  community  television 
antenna  system  in  Wausau, 
Wis.,  had  Iteen  jturchased  by  the 
company.  Last  March,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company’s  directors  ap- 
jtroved  purchase  by  its  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary,  Teletron  Inc., 
of  Medical  Communications  and 
Electronics  of  Rochester  Inc., 
owner  and  operator  of  a  CATV 
system  in  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
and  of  a  microwave  communica¬ 
tions  system  designed  to  carry 
Chicago  and  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions’  signals  to  Stevens  Point. 

BiggChl  Pohler  Producer> 

The  Gugler  acquisition  takes 
the  Journal  Company  into  the 
l)oster  i)rinting  business  in  a  big 
way,  Gugler  being  the  largest 
l)roducer  of  outdoor  posters  in 
the  nation.  With  its  subsidiaries, 
Gugler  also  jjrovides  a  complete 
range  of  grai)hic  arts  and  adver¬ 
tising  services,  including  sheet 
and  web  offset  printing,  roto¬ 
gravure,  silk  screen  process, 
plate-making  and  creative  de¬ 
sign  and  art  services. 

Gugler’s  wide  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  include  paper  and  foil 
labels,  phonograph  record  covers, 
many  types  of  coupons,  folders 
and  catalogs,  magazines  and 
periodicals,  and  point  of  pur¬ 
chase  displays.  Sales  offices  are 
maintained  throughout  principal 
cities.  The  combined  companies 
have  more  than  3.')0  employes. 
“Net  sales  in  196.")  were  more 
than  $16-million — the  biggest 
year  in  Gugler’s  87-year  his¬ 
tory,”  it  was  stated. 

• 

Pliolojss  Win  Cash 
For  Cifjar  Pictures 

A  photograph  showing  a  con¬ 
struction  worker  wearing  a  pro¬ 
tective  hood  and  helmet,  relaxing 
with  a  freshly-lighted  cigar  won 
top  honors  in  the  Cigar  Institute 
of  America’s  20th  Annual  Photo 
Contest.  Dick  Rudzinski  of  the 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  was  the 
recipient  of  the  $500  award. 

Second  prize  of  $250  went  to 
Dirck  S.  Halstead,  newspictures 
manager  for  Vietnam.  United 
Press  International,  for  a  photo 
of  a  combat  veteran  .smoking  a 
cigar  as  he  cleans  his  rifle. 

Paul  Jagnow,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  was  awarded 
third  prize  of  $125  for  his  shot 
of  a  paratrooper  with  a  cigar 
clenched  in  his  teeth  as  he  jumps 
from  a  transport  plane  during  a 
combined  training  maneuver. 


2  .Machines  Donated 
Tit  Fight  Illiteracy 

Vancoi'ver,  B.  C. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Sun  and  the  Province, 
has  donated  two  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  to  UNESCO  for  Latin 
America. 

One  machine  is  being  sent  to 
Mexico,  headquarters  of 
CREFAL — Regional  Centre  for 
Education  for  Community  De¬ 
velopment  in  Latin  America.  The 
second  model  14  Linotype  is 
being  sent  to  the  National 
Literacy  Centre  of  Ecuador. 


l)uBo»«e  Buy8  CerFs 
Iiileresl  in  Papers 

Corsicana,  Tex. 

Fred  DuBose,  publisher  and 
co-owner  of  the  Sun-Light  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  purchased  all  of 
the  interest  of  Irwin  Cerf  in  the 
company.  Other  co-owners  are 
Paul  Moore,  editor,  and  Boyce 
Martin  Jr. 

DuBose  announced  plans  to 
erect  a  new  building  for  the 
Corsicana  Daily  Sun  and  Cor- 
sicatia  Semi-Weekly  Light.  As- 
.sociated  with  the  publishing 
company  for  37  years,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  jiartnership  in  1963 
and  became  publisher  in  1965. 

• 

Jordan  Retire»« 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Franklin  E.  Jordan,  retired 
July  1st  as  the  Public  Affairs 
Officer  of  the  Defense  Documen¬ 
tation  Center,  Defense  Supply 
.Agency,  at  Cameron  Station 
here.  He  plans  to  resume  a 
w'riting  career  which  .started  41 
years  ago  when  he  .sold  his  first 
story  to  the  Poston  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Globe.  Since  1925,  Mr. 
Jordan  has  had  three  fulltime 
careers.  For  16  years  he  was  a 
newspaperman;  for  11  years  a 
military  intelligence  officer  and 
for  14  years  a  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  jiublic  relations  officer. 

• 

Tie  in  Bar  ConlesI 

Austin,  Tex. 

Harley  Per.shing  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram’s  Austin 
Bureau  and  Chris  Whitcraft  of 
the  .A  list  in  .American-Statesman 
tied  for  first  prize  in  the  press 
division  of  the  journalism  com¬ 
petition  sponsort^d  by  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas.  Each  received  a 
citation  and  a  ca.sh  award. 

• 

Interest  in  PR 

Cleveland 

Charles  Percent  of  the  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  has  become 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 
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McMillan  Keeps  Ohio 
Paper  in  the  Family 

Fairborn,  Ohio 

James  G.  McMillan  has  be¬ 
come  the  owner  of  the  Miami 
Valley  Publishing  Co.  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Fairborn  Daily 
Herald,  succeeding  .1.  C.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  owner  of  the  company 
since  1948. 

The  new  owner,  who  is  the 
eldest  son  of  J.  C.  McMillan, 
said  Marion  (Mutt)  Herr  will 
continues  as  general  manager 
and  Bei’nard  J.  Hilbrink  will 
continue  as  editor.  The  Herald 
is  a  5,380-circulation  evening 
jiaper  five  days  a  week. 

James  G.  McMillan  joined  the 
comiiany  in  1959  as  office  man¬ 
ager  after  working  as  a  public 
accountant. 

His  father  came  here  in  1928 
and  built  uj)  the  Herald,  a  week¬ 
ly,  to  daily  publication  in  1951. 

He  said  .several  offers  for  the 
Herald  from  publishing  groups 
had  been  turned  down  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  business  in  the 
family. 

• 

Liiid^ay-Scliaiih  Buys 
Second  Florida  Paper 

Deuatur,  Ill. 

The  Lindsay-Schaub  News- 
jiaper  grouj),  based  in  Decatur, 
Ill.,  extended  its  interests  in 
Florida  with  the  accjuisition  July 
1  of  the  \cw  Port  Kichey  Press, 
a  50-year-old  weekly  in  Pasco  I 
County'.  Last  September  the  ^ 
group  purchased  the  Gondolier 
at  Venice. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Port  Richey  Press 
for  the  past  decade,  is  retiring 
from  the  business  after  a  40- 
year  career.  Previous  to  going  to 
Florida  he  jiublished  the  Mount 
Morris  Index,  a  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  weekly,  for  30  years. 

A.  K.  Thomas  will  stay  as 
business  manager  of  the  Press, 
it  was  announced. 

• 

Woodsons  Buy  Texas 
Paper  from  Rin^ald 

Alice,  Texas 

V.  D.  Ringwald  has  sold  the 
.Alice  Daily  Echo  to  Charlben 
Enterjirises  Inc.,  composed  of  C. 

C.  Woodson,  Craig  Woodson  and 
Ben  Woodson. 

The  Woodson  grouj)  publishes 
newspapers  in  Brownwood,  Del 
Rio,  Lame.sa,  BrowTifield,  Waxa- 
hachie.  Port  Lavaca  and  Sem¬ 
inole,  Texas,  and  Miami,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Ben  Woodson  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Echo  which  had 
been  owned  by  Ringwald,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Harte-Hanks  or¬ 
ganization,  since  he  came  here 
in  1938.  Ringwald  converted  it 
to  a  daily  in  1947. 
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Wt)dt  tasteful  landscaping  has  done  for  a  Texaco  Service  Station  outside  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Can  a  service  station  play  a  part  in 
building  a  more  beautiful  America? 
Texaco  thinks  so. 

As  the  only  nationwide  marketer  of 
petroleum  products,  Texaco  is  aiming 
to  provide  the  American  people  with 
an  unbroken  chain  of  attractive  serv¬ 
ice  stations  throughout  all  50  states. 
Here,  as  always,  good  taste  is  good 
business.  For  our  success  in  this  high¬ 
ly  competitive  business  depends  in 
large  part  on  our  ability  to  attract  mo¬ 
torists  to  our  service  stations. 
Specifically,  we  are: 

•  Planning  to  extend  or  enlarge  the 


landscaping  at  all  of  Texaco’s  new  or 
rehabilitated  service  stations. 

•  Encouragingall  independentTexaco 
Dealers  to  landscape  and  beautify 
their  stations,  too. 

•  Establishing  model  service  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  as  show¬ 
cases  in  a  more  beautiful  America. 

We  want  T exaco  Service  Stations  every¬ 
where  to  fit  the  local  environment,  to 
be  a  part  of  the  neighborhood  and 
community.  To  this  end,  we  also  seek 
to  maintain  good  housekeeping,  to 
help  eliminate  litter  and  unsightliness, 
and  to  use  tasteful  methods  of  promo¬ 


tion  and  display. 

We  are  not  100%— yet.  But  we  are 
working  at  it.  There  is  plenty  for  all 
of  us  to  do  in  the  national  crusade 
to  keep  and  to  build  a  more  beautiful 
America. 


TEXACa 


SYNDICATES 

Weiss  Writes 
On  World  *s 
Coins,  Stamps 

A  weekly  international  col¬ 
umn  on  stamps  and  coins  is 
available  from  a  new  sjmdicate. 

The  column:  “International 
Adventure.” 

The  columnist:  Julius  Weiss. 

The  format:  Weekly;  illus¬ 
trated;  200  words. 

The  release:  Immediate: 

The  distributor:  Weiss  Phila¬ 
telic-Numismatic  Features, 
17722  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44112. 

Julius  Weiss,  who  has  written 
for  trade  journals  dealing  with 
stamps  and  coins  for  years,  is 
internationallv  recognized  in  the 
field. 

A  recent  Weiss  column  on 
“The  Latest  Coins  of  the  World” 
had  separate  paragraphs  cover¬ 
ing  coins  of  Arabia,  Japan, 
Barbados,  Norway,  Guinea, 
Cameroons,  South  Arabian  Fed¬ 
eration. 


Doctor  of  Letters 

Marquis  Childs,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and 
columnist  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  will  be  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  de¬ 
gree  by  the  University  of  W’is- 
consin.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1923. 

• 

‘’Tile  Justice  Said' 

M.  R.  Williams,  who  writes 
“The  Justice  Said”  feature  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  better  known  in  his  home 
town  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  as 
William  R.  Malsh.  The  52-year- 
old  lawyer  began  compiling  the 
significant  remarks  of  Supreme 
Court  justices  some  time  ago 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  was 
the  first  to  give  it  space 
• 

P&G  PR  Change 

Cincinnati 

C.  C.  Uhling,  manager  of  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
will  retire  on  Aug.  31  after  more 
than  40  years  with  the  company. 
Robert  G.  Eagen,  now  director 
of  corporate  public  relations,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  him,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1.  Succeeding 
Eagen  will  be  S.  A.  Shaddix. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avhnue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$•'50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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BEAUTY  COLUMNIST  Edyth  Thornton  McLeod  (left),  author  of 
“Beauty  After  Forty"  for  McNaught  Syndicate,  and  Caye  Bolte, 
(right),  women's  news  editor  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City, 
N.J.,  meet  tv  star  Dorothy  Malone  of  "Peyton  Place"  on  Newspaper 
Day  at  the  International  Flower  Show  in  the  Hess  department  store 
at  Allentown,  Pa. 


TOUR  EUROPE — From  left  are  Jean  Adams,  creator  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  Yoric  News  "Teen  Forum"  column  and  clinic;  a  Pan  Am 
check  pursette;  Linda  Dyer,  "Miss  Houston  Post  Model  Coed,"  a 
title  she  won  in  an  annual  clinic  conducted  for  the  Post  by  Miss 
Adams.  They  are  prepared  to  board  a  Pan  Am  transatlantic  flight  to 
London,  Paris,  Geneva,  Rome,  Naples,  Capri,  Nice  and  Lisbon. 


THE  NEW  BREED  was  discussed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  by  Rowland  Evans  Jr.,  left,  and  Robert  D.  Novak,  right,  authors 
of  the  column,  "Inside  Report,"  with  John  Strohmeyer,  center,  editor 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  and  president,  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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Good  News,  Charlie 
Brown:  Peanuts  Wins 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Charlie  Brown  may  have  his 
troubles  on  the  pitcher’s  mound, 
when  it  comes  to  the  hearts 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  readers 
he  wins  with  ease. 

Final  results  of  balloting  in  a 
'iree-week  Post  Comic  Strip  Poll 
left  no  doubt  of  that,  as  a  whop¬ 
ping  total  of  7,049  ballots  were 
electronically  tabulated  to  show 
Peanuts  as  the  big  winner. 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  comic 
strip  scored  31,986  points  in  the 
poll,  more  than  5,000  more  than 
its  nearest  competitor  (with 
voters’  ballots  scored  on  the 
basis  of  a  first  place  vote  count¬ 
ing  10  votes,  a  second  place  vote, 
nine  points,  on  down  to  a  10th 
place  vote,  which  i*eceived  one 
point). 

BC  was  second  with  26,402 
points  and  Blondie  third  with 
25,562  points.  Snuffy  Smith  was 
close  behind  with  24,439  points 
and  the  Wizard  of  Id  was  fifth 
with  24,055  points.  Others,  in 
their  voting  order,  in  the  top  10 
were  Archie,  Dennis  the  Menace, 
Freddy,  Judge  Parker  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Alley. 


The  ballots  categorized  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  showed,  among  other 
things,  that  Peanuts  is  ranked 
among  the  top  10  comic  strips 
no  matter  what  the  voters’  ages 
were. 

Other  comic  strips,  however, 
found  their  strongest  support 
among  particular  age  groups. 
Batman,  which  hadn’t  even 
started  in  the  Post  when  the  poll 
began,  was  the  favorite  of  chil¬ 
dren  nine  years  old  and  younger. 
Orphan  Annie  was  the  favorite 
of  persons  over  70. 

There  were  plenty  of  com¬ 
ments  about  comics  in  general, 
the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  be¬ 
ing  that  comic  strips  should  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  being 
funny. 

The  poll  was  announced  on 
the  front  page  of  the  “Modem 
Living’’  section  of  the  Post  un¬ 
der  a  streamer  headline:  “Elect 
Your  Favorite  Comic  Strip.’’  The 
announcement  was  illustrated 
with  four  well  known  cartoon 
comic  characters,  in  color,  urg¬ 
ing  readers  to  vote  in  the  poll. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiuyiiuiiiiyiiiiiiiiw  I 

syndicate 

iuentences 

i!n<;!iiiiiyyiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiii!iHiiiiiiiiiiii;i!uyiiiiiii;iJiiiiii^  . 

Allen  Saunders,  Toledo,  writer 
of  two  adventure  .strips,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Automobile  Association. 
He  writes :  “Checking  up,  I ; 
found  that  Steve  Roper  wasn’t ! 
a  member  and  Mary  Worth’s 
driver’s  license  had  expired.  So 
already  I  have  my  work  cut  out 
for  me.” 

Managing  Editor  Theron  C. 
Liddle,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  selects  famous 
quotations  for  a  “W’orth  Re¬ 
peating”  feature  he  carries  on 
the  front  page.  It’s  distributed 
to  other  papers  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate.  As  a 
promotion  of  the  feature,  Liddle 
has  compiled  quotations  into  a  ' 
booklet,  “A  Thought  for  Today.” 
It  sells  for  50c  and  may  be 
purchased  by  newspapers  for 
25c. 

A  new  fishing  bait  invented 
in  the  “Our  Boarding  House” 
comic  panel  by  Major  Amos  ^ 
Baraaby  Hoople  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  company  in  Akron.  i 
The  lure  will  be  called  the  Hula 
Hoople.  The  announcement  was  , 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  ! 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa-  ' 
tion  at  Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla. 
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Place  Comic  Strip 

Points 

RANKING 

ACCORDING 

TO  VOTERS’ 

AGES 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

4049 

50-.59 

60-69 

70-99 

1  Peanuts 

31,986 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

10 

2  BC 

26.402 

7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

21 

23 

3  Blondie 

25,562 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4  Snuffy  Smith 

24,439 

11 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5  Wizard  of  Id 

24,055 

9 

4 

3 

2 

5 

17 

22 

24 

6  Archie 

21,954 

4 

2 

11 

12 

8 

7 

9 

17 

7  Dennis  the  Menace 

18,475 

8 

8 

8 

14 

15 

6 

6 

6 

(t  Freddy 

16,668 

6 

6 

6 

9 

11 

15 

16 

19 

9  Judge  Parker 

14,425 

29 

21 

9 

10 

7 

5 

5 

3 

10  Ga.soline  Alley 

12,849 

16 

20 

18 

15 

9 

3 

3 

4 

11  Rick  O’Shay 

12,146 

17 

14 

7 

8 

10 

13 

18 

20 

12  Dick  Tracy 

11,999 

13 

11 

19 

18 

19 

14 

10 

7 

18  Steve  Canyon 

11,641 

30 

28 

14 

7 

6 

8 

7 

9 

14  Juliet  Jones 

10,803 

25 

15 

10 

16 

18 

16 

15 

11 

15  Orphan  Annie 

10,558 

24 

24 

17 

19 

17 

9 

4 

1 

16  Buz  Sawyer 

10,5.50 

20 

19 

15 

11 

14 

10 

11 

8 

17  Nancy 

10,456 

2 

9 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24 

13 

18  Prince  Valiant 

10,323 

22 

26 

13 

6 

12 

21 

14 

22 

19  Li’l  Abner 

10,159 

19 

16 

12 

13 

13 

20 

23 

21 

20  Ferdinand 

9,713 

10 

10 

22 

22 

21 

19 

17 

12 

21  Da\id  Oane 

9,260 

23 

23 

16 

17 

16 

12 

12 

14 

22  Gil  Thorp 

7,082 

26 

17 

20 

20 

22 

23 

20 

18 

23  Batman 

6,197 

1 

13 

33 

31 

31 

33 

33 

31 

24  Jackson  Twins 

5,724 

14 

12 

26 

28 

26 

26 

25 

26 

25  Mickey  Finn 

5,667 

28 

29 

24 

21 

23 

18 

13 

15 

26  Moose 

5,412 

12 

18 

28 

26 

29 

28 

28 

30 

27  Dr  Kildare 

5,024 

21 

25 

23 

24 

24 

22 

19 

16 

28  Smidgens 

4,716 

27 

22 

21 

23 

20 

25 

26 

27 

29  Pauline  McPeril 

1,848 

18 

27 

31 

33 

32 

31 

32 

35 

30  Peter  Scratch 

1,730 

33 

30 

27 

30 

30 

32 

29 

28 

31  Mac  Divot 

1,518 

34 

35 

30 

27 

27 

27 

27 

25 

32  Abbie  &  Slats 

1,253 

31 

32 

32 

29 

28 

29 

30 

29 

33  Cappy  Dick 

1,241 

15 

31 

34 

34 

33 

34 

34 

33 

34  Modesty  Blaise 

846 

32 

33 

29 

32 

34 

30 

31 

34 

35  Rod  Chance 

258 

35 

34 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

32 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Tent  Presentation 


Surrounds 

lly  (ieorjje  Vi  ilt 

In  this  era  when  the  marvels 
of  communications  chanpe  over¬ 
night,  new  techniques  of  audio¬ 
visual  jiresentation  spring  ui) 
constantly. 

And  invariably,  it  is  the  adver- 
tisiiift  aftency  media  man  who 
Kets  the  initial  exjjosure  of 
every  innovation. 

Last  week,  a  prouj)  of  deni¬ 
zens  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
environs  was  literally  enveloped 
in  a  i)resentation  by  Si)orts 
I  Illustrated  Magazine.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  seated  inside  a  vaguely 
circular  tent  constructed  of  one 
of  today’s  miracle  stretch  falv 
rics.  From  all  sides,  the  group 
was  surrounded  by  color,  sound 
and  image — springing  forth 
from  nine  slide  projectors,  24 
effects  projectors  and  several 
sets  of  stage  lights,  producing 
an  impression  of  “total  environ¬ 
ment.’’ 

From  the  outside,  the  fabric 
theatre  a  cioss  between  a  white 
whale  and  a  square-rigged  sail¬ 
ing  ship.  Inside,  the  audience  of 
approximately  120,  comfortably 
seated  in  canvas  camp  chairs, 
were  completely  enveloped  by  the 
Sports  Illustrated  story. 

Viewers  were  put  in  the 
middle  of  a  hockey  game,  tossed 
on  a  choppy  sea  in  the  midst  of 
a  yacht  race,  or  lofted  to  a 
mountain  top.  The  text,  much  of 
it  taken  directly  from  Sports 
Illustrated’s  pages,  told  the 
magazine’s  story  of  editorial 
concept  and  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  unusual  technique  lent  it¬ 
self  admirably  to  the  soft  sell  of 
man’s  second  environment — the 
ski  slope,  the  fairway,  the  sta¬ 
dium — the  expanding  world  of 
leisure.  No  jangling  barcharts 
destroyed  the  unusual  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  The  narrators 
were  youthful  members  of  the 
SI  ad  staff,  who  had  learned 
their  lines  well. 

The  show  was  created  and 
l)roduced  under  the  direction  of 
SI  i)romotion  director  George 
Tre.scher.  The  tent  structure  and 
lighting  were  designed  by  Jack 
Robinson;  sound  produced  by 
Tony’  Schwartz. 

The  roadshow  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  included  showings  in 
.4kron,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Hart¬ 
ford,  .Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis  and  Wilmington. 

One  account  supervisor  of  a 
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large  agency  said:  “It’s  the  only 
media  i)resentation  I’ve  ever 
seen  that  I’d  like  to  .see  a  second 
time.’’ 

What’s  it  all  prove?  Having 
a  good  story  isn’t  quite  enough. 
Telling  it  properly,  or  dramatic¬ 
ally  enough  to  hold  the  attention 
of  an  audience  that’s  in  a  “show- 
me,-I-dare-you’’  mood  to  begin 
with,  is  another  story.  That’s 
show  business,  as  the  saying 
goe.s. 

It  looks  like  Sj)orts  Illustrated 
jilea.sed  the  ciitics  and  the 
audience. 

♦  *  * 

INFORMATION  ’(16  —  The 
Baltimore  Sun  has  compiled  a 
bright,  new  kit  of  sales  informa¬ 
tion,  with  facts  on  the  commun¬ 
ity,  its  buyers  and  spenders,  and 
the  market  in  general.  “It  really 
does  a  fine  job  of  familiarizing 
our  own  sales  staff  with  the 
market,’’  says  Elmore  Evans, 
promotion  manager.  The  spiral- 
bound  booklet  is  divided  into 
ten  tabbed  sections,  with  chap¬ 
ters  on  Population  and  Growth; 
Industry  and  Employment;  Re¬ 
tailing  and  Services;  Port  and 
Transportation;  Buying  and  In¬ 
come;  Circulation  and  Facts; 
Advertising  Comparisons;  Mar¬ 
ket  Rankings;  Newspaper;  and 
Market  Characteristics. 

*  «  lie 

LIQUOR — “Get  Greater  Sales 
Impact  in  the  $160-million  De¬ 
troit  Liquor  Di.strict,’’  .says  a 
two-fold  brochure  relea.sed  by 
the  Detroit  XewK.  Maps  in  the 
folder  show  distribution  of  state 
liquor  .sales,  including  a  county 
breakdown  for  metropolitan 
Detroit.  Charts  compare  Detroit, 
Lansing  and  Escanaba  districts. 
.4  table  pre.sents  a  breakdown 
of  liquor  purchases  by  types  of 
liquor  in  News  households.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  brochure,  59  per¬ 
cent  of  all  families  in  metro 
Detroit  have  liciuor  in  their 
homes. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SCHOOLS  —  A  Xew  York 
Timeis  testimonial  brochure  pre¬ 
sents  a  case  for  use  of  Times 
special  magazine  supplement  ad¬ 
vertising  for  .schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  with  a  “results’’  letter 
from  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute.  The  attractive  booklet 
shows  examples  of  supplements 
published  for  Yeshiva  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cooper  Union,  Adelphi  Uni¬ 
versity,  U.S.  Naval  Institute, 
Two-year  Women’s  Colleges,  and 


NO  BARKER — Just  soft  sell  under  the  tent. 


Council  for  the  .Advancement  of 
Small  Collegers.  The  brochure 
outlines  the  advantages  of  these 
advertising  jirograms. 

*  *  * 

FASHIONS— “Where  will  the 
fashions  go  this  fall?’’  asks  a 
promotion  folder  from  the 
Wanliini/ton  (D.  C.)  Star.  Line 
art  on  the  cover  shows  skirts  in 
a  variety  of  five  different 
lengths,  re.searched  in  the  Star’s 
Library*.  The  folder  promotes  the 
Star’s  Sunday  Magazine  .section 
devoted  to  Fall  Fashions,  to  be 
published  September  18. 

«  ♦  * 

.MINIATURE  —  Mulligan  & 
McDonald,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  are  distributing  a  Ifi- 
l)age  miniature  of  the  Daily 
Reyinter,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The 
promotion  piece  is  printed  in  red 
and  black  on  India  text  stock, 
and  following  a  typical  front 
page  is  a  letter  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  growth  and  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  market,  and  a  series 
of  charts  pre.senting  population, 
circulation,  and  retail  sales 
growth  in  Monmouth  County.  A 
center  spread  map  shows  the 
Register’s  north  Jersey  circula¬ 
tion  area,  with  a  bieakdown 
table.  Two  jjages  outline  indus¬ 
try  in  the  area,  and  a  page  is 
devoted  to  the  newspaper’s  home 
readership. 

*  *  * 

SESQUICENTENNIAL— Re¬ 
enactment  of  events  significant 
in  South  Bend’s  history  were 
features  of  the  city’s  observ¬ 
ance  of  Indiana’s  Sesquicenten- 
nial  celebration.  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  tied  in  w’ith  one  of  these 
events  by  distributing  reprints 
of  the  page  w’hich  carried  the 
story  covering  the  celebration. 
At  the  start  of  the  century,  J.  D. 
Oliver,  a  leading  citizen  who 
gained  worldwide  fame  as  a  plow* 
manufacturer,  gave  South  Bend 
one  of  the  area’s  finest  hotels.  As 
a  tribute  to  his  generosity,  citi¬ 
zens  of  South  Bend  presented 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  with  a  gold 
cup  on  their  56th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary*.  Presentation  of  the 


ciq)  was  reenacted  in  the  same 
room  in  the  hotel  where  it 
originally  took  place.  The  cup, 
which  is  now  almost  pricelejss, 
was  i)laced  on  public  display. 

Reprints  of  the  front  i)age  of 
the  Tribune  for  May  .'ll,  190(1, 
which  contained  the  story  of  the 
event  were  distributed.  .4  box  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  pointed 
out  that  the  page  was  from 
the  Tribune’s  library,  and  that 
then — as  now — “the  Tribune 
providtnl  complete,  accurate 
coverage  of  imi)ortant  local 
events.’’ 

♦  *  ♦ 

INSIDE  PHOENIX— Tbe  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republie  and  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  is  now  distributing  an  86- 
page  booklet,  “Inside  Phoenix 
1966.’’  The  booklet  provides  a 
review  of  economic  and  con¬ 
sumer  information  on  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Metropolitan  Area. 

Much  of  the  data  used  in  the 
publication  is  based  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  13th  annual  Consumer 
Survey,  a  home  interview  study 
of  3,300  area  households.  The 
1966  review  shows  that  during 
the  pa.st  year,  a  diversified  econ¬ 
omy  pushed  personal  income 
over  the  $2-billion  mark,  and  in¬ 
dicates  it  will  top  $2. 25-billion 
this  year. 

The  Ijooklet  was  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Robert 
Bulla,  re.search  director.  Copies 
may  i)e  obtained  by  writing  to 
Howard  Ruby,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Republic  and 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  19.50,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

i|c  i(c  )|c 

GROCERIES  —  A  simulated 
grocery  bag  is  the  cover  on  a 
folder  being  distributed  by  the 
Reeord  (Hackensack,  N.J.)  and 
Morning  Call  (Paterson,  N.J.)- 
The  headline:  “Make  sure  you 
have  America’s  19th  largest 
metro  market  IN  THE  B.4G." 
The  folder  shows  the  importance 
of  Bergen  County,  N.J.  in  its 
metro  area,  with  pertinent  sta¬ 
tistics. 
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Guatemala 

(Continued  from  /xjf/f  15) 


jlarroqin'n  Roja.s  proclaimed 
“La  Hora  is  a  tribute  and  not  a 
store  counter;  we  don’t  sell,  we 
think  and  we  say  what  we 
think.” 

Favored  a  Dictator 

The  new  Vicepresident  claims 
that  La  Hora  made  two  presi¬ 
dents  of  Guatemala,  General 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes  and 
Mendez  Montenegro.  In  the  case 
of  General  Ydigoras  the  new.s- 
paper  took  the  position  that  the 
country  was  going  to  jiieces  and 
could  only  lie  saved  by  the  strong 
hand  of  a  military  dictator.  “It 
turned  out  that  the  General  was 
too  much  of  a  democratic  presi¬ 
dent  and  instead  of  the  strong 
hand  Guatemala  had  just  the 
opposite  and  he  was  overthrown 
in  1963,”  Don  Clemente  reveals. 
The  military  regime  headed  by 
Colonel  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdia 
as  chief  of  state  took  over  on  an 
interim  basis. 

Colonel  Peralta  promised  a 
peaceful  national  election  and 
on  March  6  Mendez  Montenegro, 
a  university'  law  dean,  was  high 
man  in  a  race  with  Colonels 
Miguel  Angel  Ponciano  and  Juan 
de  Dios  Aguilar.  He  failed  to 
win  a  majority  of  the  vote,  how¬ 
ever,  and  was  elected  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  May  according  to  con¬ 
stitutional  process. 

Don  Clemente  is  considered 
one  of  his  country’s  leading  his¬ 
torians  and  he  can  also  lay 
claim  to  being  an  author  who 
has  written  under  ten  different 
pen  names.  His  books  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  editorials  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  La  Hora.  “La  Carta 
Politica  del  Ciudadano”,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  dialogue  based  on  a 
political  letter  written  by  Juan 
Jose  Arevalo  from  Mexico.  Are- 
ralo  aspired  for  the  presidency 
and  Don  Clemente,  writing  un¬ 
der  the  pen  name  of  “Canuto 
Ocana”  would  excerpt  Arevalo’s 
observations  and  comments  and 
editorialize  on  them.  His  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  fall  of  the  com¬ 
munist  regime  and  intervention 
by  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  w'ere 
put  together  in  a  hook  called 
"La  Berrota  De  Una  Batalla.” 
His  original  editorials  are  bound 
together  with  hard  red  covers 
and  the  years  of  publication  en- 
scribed  in  gold  letters. 

Sf>n  Publishes  a  Paper 

A  father-son  team  operates  in 
Guatemala  City.  Don  Clemente’s 
son,  Oscar,  is  publisher  of  the 
morning  tabloid  daily  Impacto 
snd  the  Vicepresident  is  chief 
*d;torial  writer.  The  senior 
Harriquin  Rojas  writes  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  editorials  daily 
for  La  Hora  and  one  for  Im¬ 


pacto.  Not  all  of  them  get  into 
print  and  he  estimates  that 
during  the  last  three  years  40 
editorials  have  been  censored. 

La  Hora’s  longest  uninter¬ 
rupted  period  of  publication  was 
from  November  2,  1944,  to  date. 
Decree  Law  15  suspended  his 
paper  for  three  days  during  that 
period  w'hen  Don  Clemente  wrote 
after  World  War  II  in  the 
Arevalo  regime  that  Guatemala 
should  have  resorted  to  force  of 
arms  to  obtain  the  contested 
territory  of  Belize  (British  Hon¬ 
duras).  He  predicted  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  may  cost  Guatemala 
not  only  Belize  but  the  Peten 
area  of  northern  Guatemala. 

One  of  the  i)ublisher’s  prize 
possessions  is  an  1845-vintage 
revolver  owned  by'  President 
Carrera.  It  was  given  him  by 
one  of  the  former  president’s 
heirs  in  appreciation  for  the 
writing  Don  Clemente  has  done 
on  Carrera’s  3()-year  rule  of 
Guatemala. 

“A  newspaperman’s  office  al¬ 
ways  has  arms,”  the  Central 
American  publisher  notes. 

Some  of  his  controversies  over 
territorial  issues  provide  part  of 
the  explanation.  Besides  the 
Belize  issue  with  the  British,  La 
Hora  has  tangled  with  Mexico 
and  El  Salvador.  The  one-time 
exile  in  Mexico  isn’t  welcome  in 
that  country  today  because  he 
argues  that  a  Mexican  plan  to 
dam  the  Usumacinta  River 
(which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  in  the 
northern  part  of  El  Peten) 
would  flood  14,000  square  miles 
of  Northern  Guatemala.  He  also 
disputes  Salvador’s  claims  for 
water  from  Lake  Giiija  (also  a 
boundary)  and  the  Ostiia  River. 

The  Red  Problem 

What  about  the  Cuban  com¬ 
munist  problem?  How  would  he 
.solve  it?  As  Vicepresident  would 
he  recommend  the  use  of  Guate¬ 
malan  armed  forces  in  the  event 
the  United  States  decided  to  in¬ 
tervene  militarily  in  Cuba? 

Marroquin  Rojas  says  “The 
only  thing  for  the  United  States 
to  do  in  Cuba  is  to  launch  a 
violent,  concentrated  shore  at¬ 
tack  because  a  long  one  might 
lead  to  an  international  conflict. 
The  attack  should  come  directly 
from  the  United  States  because 
anything  handled  by  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  is  doomed 
to  failure.  Do  not  trust  the 
Latin  American  armies,”  he 
warns,  “and  don’t  give  them 
arms  because  they  would  be  used 
by  tbe  communists.”  He  advises 
that  the  LT.S.  “who  feeds,  and 
clothes  and  supports  Latin 
America,”  should  then  call  on 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  to 
support  the  operation.  He  adds 
“Guatemala  could  send  a  thou¬ 
sand  colonels.” 
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The  Fifth  of  July  Scoop 


First  news  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  printed  on 
the  next  day  after  its  happening 
in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
printed,  not  in  Engli.sh,  but  in 
German,  with  information  that 
the  text  was  being  set  up  in 
English  type  from  which  copies 
might  be  expected  to  l)e  struck 
off  by  evening  or  the  following 
morning. 

Debate  and  action  in  Congress 
had  been  behind  closed  doors 
and  under  injunction  of  secrecy. 
The  previous  action  on  the  Rich¬ 
ard  Henry  Lee  re.solution  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  final  step  had  been 
bruited  and  the  impending  for¬ 
mulation  of  it  foi‘  public  procla¬ 
mation  was  in  tbe  talk  at  the 
Coffee-Hou.se,  the  popular 
colonial  information  exchange 
and  mart  for  retailing  gossip, 
prototype  of  the  present  day 
club. 

But  it  was  well  into  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  momentous  Fourth 
of  July',  1776,  before  the  de¬ 
ciding  vote  was  registered  by 
the  Congress  in  the  candle-lit 
chamber  of  the  old  State  House 
in  Philadelphia,  so  late  that 
there  was  not  time  to  copy  the 
draft  into  the  rough  journal 
l)efore  reconvening  and  ap- 
pi-oving  the  minutes  on  the 
morning  of  the  morrow. 

Played  Up  on  July  6 

Though  played  up  in  bold¬ 
faced  letters,  the  first  news  of 
the  Declaration  was  merely  a 
brief  item  chronicling  what  had 
taken  place. 

The  complete  document  formed 
the  front-page  spread  of  an 
English-language  paper  issued 
a  day  later,  the  6th  of  July,  two 
days  ahead  of  its  closest  com¬ 
petitor  and  likewise  of  the  public 
reading  which  came  off  in  the 
State  House  yard  at  noon  of  the 
8th  to  “the  glory-breathing 
tones”  of  the  prophetically  in¬ 
scribed  Lil)erty  Bell.  The  Ger¬ 
man  publication  followed  in  its 
next  number  with  a  translation 
in  full  of  the  Declaration  which 
received  lagging  publicity  aLso 
in  the  other  journals  of  the  day. 

The  German  newspaper  en¬ 
titled  to  the  credit  of  first  an¬ 
nouncing  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
founded  January  18,  1762, 

placarded  in  its  initial  publica¬ 
tion  as  follows:  “Der  Wochent- 
liche  Philadelphische  Staatsbote 
(The  Weekly  Philadelphia  Post- 


Boy),  giving  the  latest  foreign 
and  domestic  political  news;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  important  hap¬ 
penings  from  time  to  time  in  the 
world  of  religion  and  learning. 
This  paper  will  be  issued  each 
Monday  for  six  shillings  a  year 
by  Henrich  Miller,  printer,  in 
Second  Street  between  Vine  and 
Race.” 

It  encountered  temporary 
suspension  in  the  third  year  but 
for  a  few  weeks  only.  In  1768, 
the  name  was  changejl  to  “Der 
Wochentliche  Pennsylvanische 
Staatsbote”  and  Tuesday  was 
made  the  publication  day.  In 
1774,  it  became  a  semi-weekly 
dated  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  but 
again  a  weekly  after  the  close 
of  July,  1776.  Its  last  edition 
l>efore  British  occupation  of  the 
city  was  printed  Septeml)er  17, 
1777,  and  its  first  after  evacua¬ 
tion  August  5,  1778. 

Miller  was  born  of  German 
parentage  in  the  wee  principal¬ 
ity  of  Waldeck,  March  12,  1702, 
and  learned  to  stick  type  in 
Switzerland  at  thirteen  years. 
As  a  journeyman  printer,  he 
worked  at  the  case  in  Leipzig, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Paris  and  Hamburg.  In 
1740,  he  was  again  in  London 
whence,  as  the  wanderlust  re¬ 
gripped  him,  he  took  passage  to 
Philadelphia  in  November  of 
that  year  and  on  debarkation 
secured  employment  with  Frank¬ 
lin.  He  went  back  to  Europe  in 
1742  and  spent  succeeding  years 
in  Germany,  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  up  to  1751  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  Once 
more,  in  1754,  he  recrossed  the 
ocean  to  his  home  land,  remain¬ 
ing  there  and  in  London  until 
in  June,  1760,  he  shipped  with 
type  and  pres.ses  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  September  12.  As 
should  be  noted,  he  was  already 
in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he 
launched  his  “Staatsbote”  which 
he  planned  and  developed  to  be 
much  more  than  a  merely  local 
news  dispenser. 

He  promoted  its  circulation 
by  a  system  of  volunteer  sub¬ 
scription  agents  in  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  settlements  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia  and  from  the 
coast  to  the  frontier  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  reading  constituency 
extending  to  every  section  of  the 
colonies.  One  careful  authority 
as.serts  that,  at  its  height,  his 
publication  had  more  than  6,000 
subscribers. 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  report  on  a  celebrated  journalistic 
“scoop”  is  reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
August  9,  19.33,  which  has  been  reposing  in  the  E&P  archives. 
The  author  of  the  article  was  Victor  Rosewater,  a  noted  editor 
of  the  time.) 
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Question 

Techniques 

Constantly 

Ity  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

From  Mike  Wenninper,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor  of  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  comes  a 
string  of  questions.  I’ll  answer 
a  couple  of  them  because  they 
bug  many  makeup  men. 

1.  “What  do  you  think  of  us¬ 
ing  an  8-column  spread  across 
the  top  of  the  page?  I  never  put 
hard  news  up  there.” 

I  think  it’s  swell,  not  only  for 
features  but  also — and  maybe 
especially  —  for  hard  news. 
Stories  spread  horizontally  gain 
much  readership  just  because  of 
such  a  spread-out.  It  would  be 
better  if  you  went  flat-out  (or 
1-up),  using  only  seven  legs  of 
type. 

2.  “What  about  a  feature  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  one  when  news  pix 
are  barely  worthy  of  inside 
pages?” 

Fine!  A  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  entertain.  A  good 
feature  pic  does  that.  And  an 
abundance  of  feature  pix  is  a 
tremendous  boost  to  total  read¬ 
ership. 

3.  “Would  pulling  column 
rules  contribute  to  a  better¬ 
looking  page?” 

Yes.  But  you  need  at  least  a 
full  pica  for  an  adequate  alley 
and  the  web  presently  used 
won’t  give  that  much  space. 
Better  to  use  rules  than  narrow 
alleys.  (Here’s  the  place  to  try 
the  7 *-2 -column  format.) 

4.  “What  can  we  do  about  the 
lower  half  of  the  page?” 

You  always  need  at  least  one 
strong  picture  and  two  strong 
heads  “in  the  basement”  to  ap- 

Donitar  Appoints  2 
In  Newsprint  Sales 

Domtar  Pulp  and  Paper  Inc. 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  John  J.  Dunne  to  the  new 
position  of  sales  co-ordinator  of 
the  Wright  Company,  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  responsible  for  market¬ 
ing  Domtar  new'sprint  in  the 
United  States.  Dunne  came  to 
Domtar  with  14  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  company  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  J.  Robert 
Welch  as  midwest  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  responsibility  for 
.sales  of  Domtar  newsprint  in 
six  states.  He  had  been  with 
This  Week  magazine  for  14 
years,  most  recently  as  assistant 
advertising  director. 
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Obituary 

James  H.  Cummings,  ilg,  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch;  longtime  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Post  and  other 
newspapers;  July  3. 

*  * 

Charles  R.  Moore,  53,  United 
Press  International  newsman 
and  manager  for  32  years  in 
California;  July  3. 

*  «  * 

Cary  P.  Flythe,  73,  retired 
editor-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Emporia  (Va.)  Imlependent- 
Messenger;  June  24. 

*  *  * 

Hazel  Stanton,  70,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  since  1940;  July  3. 

Jfi  Hfi 

James  D.  White,  who  retired 
several  years  ago  after  a  45-year 
career  in  new'spaper  w’ork;  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and 
president  of  Tri-City  Newspaper 
Guild;  June  27. 

«  *  * 

Thornton  Cooley,  48,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
June  28. 

*  ♦  * 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  80,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal;  June  24. 

♦  «  « 


ply  enough  sales  power  when 
that  half  lies  facing  up. 

The  long  w’eather  column 
(darn  near  a  half-page  long)  is 
too  much  on  page  one.  I’d  run 
just  the  local  forecast  on  the 
front  page.  The  strong  appeal 
of  weather  new’s  will  pull  the 
reader  inside  for  the  rest  of  the 
weather  data  and  so  help  build 
reader  traffic. 

The  Old  Grouch  feature,  lower 
right,  ought  not  be  anchored 
there.  It  does  spike  dowm  the 
corner  adequately  but  it  cuts 
down  maneuverability  of  the 
layout  man  too  much.  You  can 

Honor  Sports  Writer 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Maxwell  Stiles,  sports  editor 
of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
and  sports  columnist  of  the 
North  Hollywood  Valley  Times 
was  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  for  his  45  years  as  a 
sports  writer  and  authority  on 
track  and  field. 

• 

Repros  Provide  S2000 

IX)S  .ANGELE.S 

Sales  of  reproductions  of  Los 
Angeles  Times’  page  one  plaques 
yielded  nearly  $2,000  for  Latco, 
the  newspaper’s  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  group.  Walter  Africa,  as¬ 
sistant  controller,  Times,  was 
coordinator  of  the  first  year  of 
TJA  activity. 


move  it  anywhere  within  the 
quarter-page  without  losing  reg¬ 
ular  readers. 

5.  No  question,  this  is  gratui¬ 
tous  advice:  Use  kickers  and 
hammers  on  the  page.  Use 
catchlines  under  pix.  Use  flat- 
out.  Pull  the  rule  above  the 
folio  line. 

A  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  Questions  are  good.  Every 
newspaper  technique  should 
constantly  be  questioned.  Only 
then  can  we  adequately  evaluate 
present  practices  and  their  al¬ 
ternatives. 

Metro  Offset  Press 
Going  Into  New  Plant 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Late  next  year  a  Goss  Metro 
offset  press,  with  96-page  capac¬ 
ity,  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
plant  that  is  being  built  for  the 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  on  an 
8-acre  site  in  North  Andover. 
Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  acquisition  of  the 
property  recently.  All  of  the 
newspaper’s  production  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  moved  in  late  1967 
or  early  1968. 

Title  to  the  property  was 
taken  by  Irving  E.  Rogers, 
Martha  B.  Rogers,  Irving  E. 
Rogers  Jr.,  and  William  F. 
Lucey,  as  trustees  of  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  Eagle-Tribune  Realty 
Tru.st. 


John  C.  Martin,  84,  partner 
in  Curtis-Martin  newspapers 
(New  York  Post  and  Phil^el- 
phia  Inquirer)  prior  to  1948; 
June  26. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Maule,  88,  a  former 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and  New 
York  American  reporter;  author 
of  books  on  vocational  guidance 
for  women;  June  29. 

*  *  * 

Deems  Taylor,  80,  onetime 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  World  War  I 
reporter;  music  critic  and  com¬ 
poser  of  American  operas;  July 
3. 

*41  * 

John  Russell  Young,  84,  a 
longtime  White  House  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star;  former  member  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners;  July  2. 

A  A  * 

Saul  W.  Spiegel,  54,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat;  June 
24. 

AAA 

Charles  E.  Keegan,  73,  poli¬ 
tical  reporter  for  old  New  York 
World  and  City  Councilman  for 
many  years;  July  4. 

AAA 

David  Cory,  93,  author  of  the 
Jack  Rabbit  bedtime  stories 
which  he  started  w'riting  when 
he  worked  on  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  in  1915;  July  4. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Cmtinued  from  page  68) 


he  make  himself  too  conspicuous. 
People  are  quick  to  assume  that 
any  personal  association  they 
may  enjoy  with  an  editorial 
writer  puts  them  in  a  preferen¬ 
tial  position  from  which  to  try 
to  influence  his  opinions  and  out¬ 
givings.”  But  he  didn’t  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  forgo  civic  activity 
entirely. 

James  G.  Campaigne,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  tells  of 
two  occasions  when  he  served 
on  the  boards  of  civic  groups 
which  became  involved  in  con¬ 
troversy  requiring  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  “I  prefer  to  be  free  to 
criticize  any  gi  oup  including  the 
PTA,”  he  says. 

Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  editor  of 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post,  feels  that  “when  an  editor 
or  editorial  writer  is  asked  to 
sit  on  a  commission  or  board 
which  determines  policies  affect¬ 
ing  the  general  public,  he  should 
consult  whatever  conscience  he 
has  and  determine  if  service 
with  such  a  commission  or  board 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
his  editorial  honesty.  If  the  an¬ 
swer  is  ‘yes,’  he  should  say  ‘no.’  ” 
He  believes  that  newspapermen 
have  an  obligation  to  assist 
worthwhile  civic  endeavors. 

Hal  Nelson,  associate  editor 
olihe  Eorkford  (Ill.)  Star  and 
Register-Iicpnblic,  says  that  his 
papers  “encourage  participation 
in  civic,  community,  church,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  educational  activities” 
but  has  a  firm  policy  again.st 
seeking  public  office  or  accept¬ 
ing  appointive  political  office. 

Hal  Burton,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  Garden  City  (N.  Y.) 
Smsday,  answers  the  question 
by  asking  another: 

“We  have  taken  the  attitude, 
here  on  Newsday,  that  our  ex¬ 
ecutives  should  stand  apart  from 
charitable  or  civic  groups  or 
funds  drives,  although  there 
have  been  occasional  exceptions. 
We  think  it  is  possible  to  know 
the  people  involved,  to  hear  and 
to  understand  their  problems, 
without  actually  ‘joining  up.’ 
For  where  do  you  draw  the  line? 
If  you  join  one,  must  you  not 
join  all?” 

So,  there  seems  to  be  some 
unanimity  among  editors  that 
newsmen  should  not  run  for 
public  office — or,  at  least,  should 
take  a  leave  of  absence,  or  re¬ 
sign,  if  they  do. 

But  there  is  no  agreement  on 
bow  far  an  editor  or  editorial 
^iter  should  go  in  actively  par¬ 
ticipating  on  community  boards 
and  committees. 

Seems  to  us  that  Bob  Hitt  has 
^  right  answer:  Consult  your 
conscience. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

iSeicspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ISeu'spapt’r  Brokers 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  an<l  extra  transfer  ser\"- 
ices,  Newspaiier  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  124Z8.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NO’RTHWEST 
Licensed  Broker,  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  5C9.  Roseburg,  Oren:..  97470 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 


\NNOl  N( ■EMENTS 

ISeicspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker,  | 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dune<lin,  Fla..  | 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

PHONE;  AC  (813)  733-2966 

i  SELECT.  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES  ! 

(Most  require  29%  cash  down)  ^ 

Colorado  . $  40,000  I 

Rockies  . 172, .500 

Florida  . 3.50.000  | 

Illinois  . $.50,000,  70,000 

Iowa  .  45.000.  .55.000  j 

Kansas  .  15,000,  .35,600  ! 

Nebraska  . 30.000,  62,500  1 

Texas  .  210,000 

W'isconsin  .  67,500,  160,000 

Canada  .  250,000  : 

Some  are  otTset.  Others — state  cash 
available,  where  and  what  you  want.  , 
MARION  R.  KRE’HBIEL.  Broker  I 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
Duixint  Circle  Buildin); 
WashinKton.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news- 
:  paper  offerings,  please 

1  write  fully  today.  We  \ 

have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL  | 

,  And  Associates  i 

I  6381  Hollywood  Boulevard  j 

I  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  90028  ^ 

!  DEAN  SELLE'RS  sells  Ariz.  and  west- 
!  ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz., 

I  85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

IT’s  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  ' 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SALES-PURCHASES-APPRAISALS  j 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27401 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
I  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712  ; 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  [ 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck>..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001  j 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
paper  properties— sale  or  purchase.  | 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads-  i 
I  den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357.  | 


SYD  S.  CiOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


TWO  TEXAS  WEEKLIE.S  selling  for 
$63,000  with  29%  down.  Lyle  Mariner 
Associates,  1824  Curtis,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 


WANT  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 
Isol,ate<l.  resiiected,  exclus.  Co.  seat 
wkly.  2300  circ.  $30M  gross  (can  do 
more).  Top  e<ipt.  Itrpress  &  offset. 
Exc.  staff.  New  highways,  industry 
coming.  Vacation  paradise.  $2.5M  with 
29%)  dn.  bal.  10  yrs.  Ernest  M.  Law- 
.son,  Burkesville.  Ky.  42717. 


GROWING  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  and 
job  shop.  $45,000  gross.  Great  i)oten- 
tial.  Nee<l  ambition  and  ability.  Low 
ilown  p.ayment.  P.O.  Box  1284,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 


TEXAS  exclusive  county-seat  weekly. 
Gross  about  $70,000  this  year.  $35,000 
down.  Louis  Leurig,  Broker,  Box  459, 
Marlin,  Texas  76661. 


DISTANCE  FROM  HQ  forces  success¬ 
ful  chain  to  dispose  of  a  weekly 
property  in  Chart  Area  1.  5M  paid. 
$100M  class.  No  big-city  interference. 
"Tremendous  potential  in  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  area.  Ideal  for  husband  and  wife 
team  who  can  give  on  the  s|)ot  effort 
and  supervision.  Printing  arrange¬ 
ments  or  make  your  own.  If  insufficient 
capital  is  your  problem,  but  you’re 
competent,  let’s  talk.  Box  2191,  Iklitor 
&  Publisher. 

IKeicspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross  I 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner.  15(5  N. 
\Vilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  I 


Business  Opportunities 

ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL  for  small 
daily  or  multi-weeklies.  Diversified 
newspaper  background:  letterpress-off¬ 
set,  to  be  utilized  with  right  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  2136,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  profitable, 
with  30-vear  successful  record  of  multi-  I 
million  book  sales  by  nationally  recog- 
niz.e<l  authority  on  beauty,  charm,  self- 
improvement.  success,  entertainment 
and  health  diet  fields.  Owner-publisher 
considering  retirement.  40  hook  titles 
now  on  market.  32  new  titles  ready. 
Box  2167,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Cartoonists'  Items  Wanted 

GAGS  WANTED 
One  liners  preferre<1 
Box  2072.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

TWO  SMALL  WEEKLIES.  Mountain 
area  hut  lowish  altitude;  fishing-hunt- 
inK  country.  Under  gross  at  $18,900 
with  only  $6,000  down.  Lyle  Mariner 
Associates,  1824  Curtis.  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Arailahle 

BELLY  LAUGHS  WEEKLY! 

No  taboos!  No  sacred  cows!  Refresh¬ 
ingly  different!  Oscar  Jay’s  Banquet 
Table  humor  column.  Write  Box  5544, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55408. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Arailahle 

WEEKLY  WASHINGTON  COLUMN 
features  unslanted.  accurately  oon- 
<lensed  material  from  Congressional 
Reconl.  High  readership— low  cost. 
Area  rights  protected.  Write  for  details 
and  sample  runs  to:  J.  G.  Crump,  Box 
1650,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501. 


ATOMIC  AGE  hobby  column.  Stamps, 
coins,  )ieo|>le.  places,  scoops!  J.  Weiss, 
17722  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
14112. 


Fillers 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

WIDE  OPEN — Press  time  available 
every  day  and  any  day  on  branti  new 
3-unit  Goss  Community  Press.  Color, 
complete  darkroom,  addressing.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Bernardsville,  N.J. 
07924.  Call  (.\C  201)  766-3900. 


NEWSPAPER  PL.ANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press ;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standani  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545, 
Orange.  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 


PRESS  TIME  AV,\ILABLE  high-speed 
quality  offset.  Prefer  established,  long- 
run  newspaper  jobs,  or  steady  circular 
work.  Complete  composing,  camera  and 
platemaking  facilities.  Color.  1-215- 
GReenwood  3-6050,  J.  R.  Burt. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING.— "TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — -World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(.\C  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
(Poyoble  with  order! 


4-times .  80c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air.mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

”AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS” 


4-times  .  $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  .  .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  averaae  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts, 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line— ^35 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ploia  2-7050 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


('.ontpoaiitg  Itirnu 

KAIRCJIILU  lipht-touch  perforator, 
mcxiel  lOS.i.  plus  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Bo.x  2021.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  MODELS 

Lim)tyi>es — lntertyi>es — Lutllows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10U07 

2  LINOTYPES.  mo<lel  34  s  &  LINO  14 
w  saw  &  Quadders;  COMET.  29  &  31; 
2  LINO.  S’s:  INTERTYPES  C.4  &  G2- 
2:  4  Elrod  and  UNIVERSAL  strip 

casters:  V’andercmik  SP  prwif  press; 
LITDLOW  tyiKipraph  tiiosi:’,.  ACE. 
722.  Mateo.  Isis  Anpeles,  Calif.  90021. 


foremost  newspapers  use 

DURALUMIN  Newsoace*’  Base 
color  codod  ANPA  Rl  tested 
i.'^.HANsvstem  Eng’nee'‘ed  D'spatcn  Room 
custom  fitted  to  exact  needs 
i.'^.HARTCO  Power  Rota'v  P'ate  Shave*" 
simplifies  hot  meta'  paste  up 
‘.'^.LUMINITE  Sterectvoe  Criases 

precision  orouia  unifc'’m  y  accurate 
.'-.MECHANICAL  COPY  BOY  Conveyors 
copy,  proo’s,  fiatcas’s  Das*eups 
.  —  .SPACEMAKEP  Newspape''  Tu-t  es 
rugqediy  bu’it  reasonab'y  p'-iceo 

JACK  MOORE 

Newspaper  Production  Outf'to'- 
Rl  200  Country  C\b  D'. 

Med  na.  Ohio  442B6 


FOK  SALK  FILM-O.TYPE  offset 
hei<Hine  and  ad  copy  seltiiiLT  rnach  ne 
:ri86r>  an<l  automatic  pnK*essor 
with  master  fonts  U’n :  IMFril: 

;t8.4'^('K:  4HCH5;  :iO.:t6-CL:. :  24.:J8ST84 
Mason  ami  Lakeside.  In  excellent  con<l  - 
lion.  O’rijrinal  cost  of  machine  and 
fonts  12.’12.0<i.  Will  sell  for 
HurlinLTton  St  andani- Press.  P.O.  Ho\ 
PIT.  r)3.{  Milwaukee.  I4urlin>rton,  Wis- 
c»>nsin.  53105. 

TOR  SALE  .  .  .  HRANP  NEW.  orivr. 
pksr.  1750  mat  font  S  tri  2oo.  TTS 
ParaLjon  with  Bold.  Cost  more  than 
.<800.  Sell  for  $350.  Wm.  A.  Smith. 
Loudonville.  Ohio.  44S42. 

teletype:setter  perforator 

(TF'E-211)  Serial  numl>er  S694.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West. 
Florida.  Attention  Mr.  Norman  1). 
Altman. 


Engraving  Equipment 

EAIRCHILD  CADET  .«!can-A-Graver. 
Excellent  condition,  replacecl  by  larjrer 
nnMlel.  $750  crate«l  for  shipment.  Sum¬ 
ter  Daily  Item,  Sumter.  S.  C.  29150. 

FOK  SALE:  PRINT-N-ETCH  Entrrav- 
inLT  Plant.  Ideal  for  small  <laily  and 
weekly  newspa|)ers.  Complete  instruc- 
li<»n  on  making  your  own  zinc  enjrrav- 
invrs.  Quality  cuts  can  l>e  now  made  in 
your  own  plant.  Pre-sensitize<l  zinc 
plates  now  availalile  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  ejr.  SLjxT.  6x9,  11x14,  12xlS. 

7x11.  9x12.  or  i>er  your  re<iuirements. 
The  Print-N-Etch  plate  is  not  afferte<l 
by  humi<lity.  has  a  five  year  shelve  life 
and  is  convenient  to  work  with.  We 
specialize  in  service  to  the  new*spH]>er 
re*iutrement.  Act  now  .  .  .  Write: 

Print-X-Etch  Inc..  3.">  Holden  Street. 
M innea|H)lis.  Minnesota  55403. 

^liscpUanoints  Morhiiferr 

MUST  MOVE  — 

MASTER  STA-HI  FORMER,  castinc 
box.  tail  cutter,  shaver,  chippinjr  block, 
router,  all  22-%"  cut-off.  Cole  %  fold- 
e.  :  Duplex  Mat  Roller.  Sell  all.  or  by 
P  eoe.  Clipi>er  Pub.  Co..  96  South 
Main,  Bountiful.  Utah  84010. 

ONE  44"  10  Z  SEYBOLD  CUTTER 

with  si<le  tables.  One  Mrwlel  K  Klnxl. 
One  Ludlow  Machine.  W.  (b  Mor^ran 
&  Sons.  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Kd.. 
N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  .303 is. 


Miscrllaneous  Machinery 


Model  33  Linotype.  S:t?  62,000,  72/90 
mixer,  electric,  saw,  iilower.  6  mold 
d 

Model  32  Linotype.  Sit  68,000,  elec¬ 
tric.  quadder,  saw,  blower,  fee<ler 
Model  31  Linotype,  Sit  65.000.  elec¬ 
tric.  quadder,  saw.  blower,  feeder 
Model  3(1  Linotype,  S—  6.5.000,  elec¬ 
tric.  ({Uadder.  saw.  blower 
Model  30  Linotype,  Sir  51000.  elec¬ 
tric.  Star  <iuadder.  saw,  blower.  6 
mold  disc 

Model  29  Linotype,  Si^  59.000,  elec¬ 
tric,  all  90  mixer,  quadder.  saw 
Model  14  Linotype,  S4I?  51,000,  elec¬ 
tric.  saw  and  blower 
Model  14  Linotype,  Si^  42,000,  elec¬ 
tric.  quadder.  saw.  blower 
Mt»del  .5  Linotype.  SiSt  23.000.  w  TTS 
operatinj?  unit,  rebuilt  by  Star 
TTS  Perforator  by  Fairchild 

MfKlel  C-4  Intertype,  S"  20,000,  gas, 
quadder.  blower 

Model  C-4  Intertype,  Sit  18,000,  gas, 
(pnulder,  blower 

Model  (i-4  Intertype,  Sit  16.000. 
electric,  quadder,  saw,  blower,  feetler 
6  mold  disc 

Model  C-3  Intertype,  Sii  10,900, 
elect  ric 

Model  B  Intertype,  rebuilt.  Sit 
''.600.  elet'tric  w  TTS  unit,  |)erfora- 
tor  and  acoustical  cabinet 
Model  (’-3  Intertype,  Sit  6,200,  elec- 
t  ric 

Model  A  Intertype,  Sit  1,800,  elec¬ 
tric 

i 

Ludlow,  Sit  9500.  electric 
!  !.,udlow.  Sn  8K0O.  gas 

Send  for  our  mat  list 
Elrod,  Model  E.  gas 
Elrod.  Model  E.  electric 
Send  for  our  mold  Itst 

(ioss  72  D.  back  shaver  with  hohl 
dow  n 

Monomelt  Plane-O-lMate  back  shav¬ 
er.  extra  blade 

Oslrander-Seymour  heavy  h.v<lraulic 
back  shaver,  vacuum  disposal 
R.  H<»e  Monarch  3  mat  roller 
Goss  t.">  C  heavy  mat  roller 
W«>od,  heavy  mat  mller,  rebuilt 
Steel  and  aluminum  stereotype 
chases — all  cut  offs 
R.  H^^e  plate  finishing  machine  with 
vacuum  casting  Ik>x  and  pump. 

Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 

Alien  Even  Ray  mat  dryer 
Circular  melting  furnaces  ICOO 
pounds  to  5  tons 

t’peco  curved  plate  routers  made  to 
order  all  cut  offs — 22%"  now'  avail- 
.'rble 

Hammond  8  column  page  flat  cast¬ 
ers.  electric  or  gas 
Hammond  6  column  caster — gas 
APS  Curve<l  pre-toasters 
APS  and  Hammond  page  size  flat 
scorchers 

Junior  Sta-Hi  Sii  o607-899AC  late 
model  with  automatic  opener 
Morrison  slug  stripper 
CG  bench  saw 
Steel  turtles 

Raising  and  Lowering  turtles 
Vandercook  Proof  Press 
Vandercook  ii.325  Proof  Press 
Wesel  automatic  Proof  Press 
Sta-Hi  page  storage  bin 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 

Yale  Work  Saver — paper  roll  han¬ 
dling  device 
Photolathe 

Fairchild  Scan-o-graver 
Capco  Color  fountain 
Slater  Striper 

Tubulars  — 12.  16  or  24  page  presses 
Units  for  Duplex  Tubular,  1  to  1 
and  2  to  I 

Duplex  Tubular  folder,  Vi  fold  only 
* »  and  U,  folder 

Late  model  flat  bed  web  presses, 
Coxotype  and  Model  E  Duplex 
Color  deck  for  single  width  stereo 
press,  23i^th  cut  off 

I’NIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


Miscpllaneous  Machinery 


24-PAGE  HOE  single  width,  22-^i  inch 
cutoff  newspa|>er  press  inclutling  quar¬ 
ter  page  folder  if  <lesire<l.  .X.  C.  nmtor 
ami  controls;  will  <lelivcr  an<l  install: 
Goss  curveil  plate  router.  22-^4  inch 
semi-cylindrical:  (Joss  Router  for  22-'^4 
inch  tubular  plates;  Seylnild  three 
knife  lH)ok  trimmer,  very  g<HMl  condi¬ 
tion  :  Linot.vi>es,  Ludlows.  Stri|K*asters. 
TTS  etiuipment  and  reiierforators.  L'no 
saws.  Pr<K>:'  pi*esst‘s ;  N3wspa|>er  Print¬ 
ing  Kiuipment.  Inc..  4420  .S.  .\shland 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  6o6o9.  Phone  312- 
254-2123. 


I^erforatttr  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  l»est  quality 
I)erforator  tai>es  in  USA.  $.31  i>er  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
“s  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Onler  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  L<VCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder  -Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives —Reels  &  Tensions  — 
Trackage— Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains. 

COMPLCTE  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pumj) — HD  Pony  Auto- 
pUite— -Automiller  for  Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CONDITION  alniut  one  year’s 
ui*e. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

GO  E.  4>ml  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.)!lO 

DUPLEX  TUIiUL.VKS 
16-page.  2  to  1  mo<lel.  with  complete 
stereo  e<iuipment.  Available  now. 

21-page,  2  to  1  niCMlel,  with  balloon 
former  ami  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  al)out  September  1. 
1966. 

16-page.  Unitubular  No.  724  w’ith  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  e<iuipment. 
Available  on  or  alniut  Septemi)er  1. 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspa|>er  E<juipment  Dealers’* 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Vtilley,  ('alif. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables— AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42ml  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

3  -  FL.\T  BED  PROOF  PRESSES 
ham!  oi)erate<l.  pressure-bar  type.  E.\- 
cellent  for  proof  or  litho  work.  Com¬ 
plete  with  new  stones  and  hand  ink 
rollers. 

PATENT  REPRODUCTION  CO., 

26  “N"  Street,  S.  E. 
VVashinRton,  1).  C.  20003 
Phone:  (AC  2(2)  343-4426 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Cline  Control  Boards  ' 
with  sele«*lor  eahinets.  Capable  of  oie 
eratinjt  14  units  and  2  folders  with  ; 
selection  from  folder  to  foliler.  Avail-  j 
able  mitl-llt67.  Contact  Tony  Ridder, 
San  .lose  Mercury  and  News,  San  .lose.  I 
California  931 1:{.  ^ 

20-PAGE  GOSS  SEMI-PRESS  w/stereo  ' 
equipment  and  mat  scorcher.  Bariiain. 
ACE,  722  Mateo,  Los  Antieles,  <?alif. 
90021. 

MC/DEL  8S0  HEADLINER 
Excellent  condition — $895. 

The  (Tullman  Times.  \ 

Cullman,  Ala..  35033. 


2  IlOE  REELS  TE.NSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
,  BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
I  GO  E.  42  .St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.390 


Presses  &  Macliinerv 


Web  Offset  Presses 

3  Unit  Color  King 
Three  years  old 
available  90  days 
3  Unit  Vanguard 
Built  in  1961 
available  now 

3  Unit  Vanguard 

One  year  old 

can  be  seen  running 

4  Unit  Hantcho 

Seven  years  old 

Can  be  seen  running. 
Write  for  details 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
N.J. 201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX.5-54S8 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold- 
eis  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters 
Stripers  S  ('apco  Color  Kountains- 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot  -* 
2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuuni-baok 
Jr.  Autoplates  2  Autoshavers  8ta-H 
Router.  Reasonably  pricetl  tor  tjuick 
sale. 

Available  ImmtHliatelv 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42ml  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX 

HOE  24-page  Simplex  Press.  4o  HP 
AC  motor  (Irive  with  Pony  Autoplat« 
machine.  John  (Jrifliths  Co..  Inc..  420 
Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
(AC  212)  6S5-4774. 

HARRIS  LSB  17-'j  x  22-*^  press  off¬ 
set.  in  very  gtMitl  con<!it  <in.  Must  make 
nKtm.  Pricetl  to  move!  EMDKN  NEWS, 
Emden,  Illimtis  62635. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22% " — 3  Color  Humps  6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Kohler — MalliHin  Former 
—  C-H  Conveyor-  -Reels  &  Pasters- -AC 
Group  Drive  NF-W  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

GO  E.  42ml  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  l)X  7-4.i9i' 

Stereotype  Equipment  for  Sale 

KEMP  welded  steel  metal  circular  pot 
with  immersion  burner  if  <lc8ired.  Tivn- 
ton  capacity  with  draw-olT  plug  on  s  ile 
near  Iwttom.  Inside  measurement  22- 
wide.  18"  deep.  Ideal  for  job  plant. 
Meriden  Record,  Meritlen,  Conn.  06453. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRE.SSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOIT 
OX  7-459C 


SIGNODB  Parker  tyinp:  machine.  Late 
I  model — heavy  duty — Rood  mechanical 
t  ncircc  I  condition.  State  availability  and  price. 

^'corS  :  ?ox  2^1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

s  Antieles,  Oilif.  plATEN  PRINTING  PRES.6 

14  X  22  and  up  ne€<le<i  by  three  Boy 
Scout  Troops  in  Costilla  County— the 
EADLINER  pewrest  in  Colorado  State.  We  plan  to 

ition — $895.  start  small  printing  shop.  Complete 

\  Times^.  ■  used  printing  outfit  needed— hand 

i..  35055.  press.  use<l  type,  wood  type,  etc.  ''e 

can  spend  alx>ut  $200.00.  Write:  M<>*t 
►NS  AND  PASTKRS  Precious  B^  CTiurch  P.  O.  Box  9a. 
with  Columns  San  Luis,  Colorado  81152.  ^ 

CONVERTIBLE  “  “  ^ - 

940)— AC  Motors  SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE.  4 
AS.SOCIATES  to  6  stations,  AC  motor  equipment. 

,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  Box  2178,  E<lilor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


mNEKAL  IlKl'itllTKIt  NEWS  EhITOH  foi 
VKS  Bure:ui  of  larKe  Southern  univer- 
jity.  Position  reuuires  qiinlity  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  news  writintr,  features  and  a<l- 
ninistration.  I’niversity  news  experi- 
fiic*  re<iuireil.  Send  resume  to  Hox 
q(6.  Editor  &  Pul)lisher. 

SPECIAL  WRITER  for  News  Bureau 
of  large  private  university  in  South. 
Position  entails  feature  writinK,  weekly 
oducation  column  for  national-regional 
newspapers,  science  writing,  knowleilge 
of  computers.  News  ex|ierience  at  a 
university  required.  Stilary  based  on 
ojperience  anil  proficiency.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2IS4,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 

iTtHERE  a  COLLP-'CE-EDUCATEn 
man  with  piddications  exiierience  who 
would  like  editing  at  a  state-supported 
university?  Salarieil  ixisition  starts 
PJitO.  Zone  3.  Write  Box  21!>0.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

VISITINt;  LECTl’RER  or  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  for  Septcmlier- 
June.  News-editorial  jirea.  Perhaps 
;«rmanent.  Must  htive  at  least  M.A. 
■«il  full  credentials  to:  Dean  Nathan 
B,  Blumlierg.  Sehcxtl  of  .Journalism. 
I'niversity  of  Montana,  Missoulti,  Mon¬ 
tana  oUkOl. 


Adminisiralire 

PRESS  SECRETARY  for  progressive, 
ertahlished.  small  university  in  lieau- 
Tiful  communit.v  near  New  York  City. 
Kesponsihility  for  setting  up  and  op- 
rrating  entire  news  bureau  operation. 
E'trellent  oiqiortunity  for  young  jour¬ 
nalist.  Photo  ability  preferred  but  not 
ctcessary.  .Send  resume  and  covering 
etter.  with  salary  reiiuirements.  to 
Box  2(W.T,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


Administrutire 


Production  -  Personnel  -  Negotiator, 
2nd  man.  Southern  Calif.  Tell  all. 
Box  2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SM.ALL  .->-n.\Y  OHIO  DAILY  will  soon 
chj’.nge  to  offset.  LiKiking  for  man,  2.‘»- 
40.  to  liecome  assistant  manager  or 
trainee.  Bo.x  2189.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

for  JjO.OOO  prize-winning  Zone  3  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Con¬ 
genial  stair  and  working  conditions. 
Company-paid  health.  ncci<lent  and  size¬ 
able  life  insurance  benefits;  extensive 
sick  leave  iK>Iicy.  Salary  open.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  aggressive,  capable 
man  who  wants  t<»  prove  himself.  Good 
coastal  living  and  working  conditions. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Hox  2105,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  HUILDER— Newsletter 
in  basic  tra<le  with  big  potential  seeks 
circulation  builder  who  is  interested  in 
owning  part  of  publication  and  getting 
large  share  of  income.  (Jive  experience, 
references.  H<»x  ISOOS.  Washington. 
I).  C.  20021. 


CIRCULATION  w^UPERV1550R  for 
large  daily  in  a  fast  growing  market, 
must  have  exi)erienoe  with  home  <le- 
livery  dealers.  .An  excellent  oiijMirtunity 
for  an  energetic  man.  Zone  0.  Hox 
21-1'',  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STREI-rr  .^ALES  MANAGER 
Competent  man  wantnl  to  manage  the 
Street  Sales  Division  of  a  growing 
circulation  department.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  machine  sabs  and  store- 
order  regulation.  Starting  salary  $0.- 
000+.  Send  resume  to:  Box  215^.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


for  progressive  Midwest  10,000  p.m. 
daily.  We  seek  an  aggressive,  civic- 
minded  person,  preferably  Ijetween 
igti  32  anil  4.5.  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  department  oi>er- 
ations. 

This  job  holils  a  bright  future  for 
the  right  man.  Attractive  salary 
and  fringe  lienefits,  including  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 


SUPERVISOR  for  expanding  a.m.  daily 
in  Zone  2.  Experience  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant*’  system :  capaV>le  supervislng- 
train'ng  promotion  mindeil  District 
Managers.  Our  i»eople  know  of  this  ad. 
Send  complete  resume.  Confiilential 
handling  assureil.  Box  21.55,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Write  Box  21.35,  E«Ulor  &  Publisher, 
riving  full  resume.  All  replies  held 
in  confidence. 

.ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  -  EDITOR 
Br,  Midwest  exclusive  county-seat 
*«kIy-job  department.  State’s  largest 
'eckly.  Full  experience.  Tell  all  ;  ref- 
■*rences.  Salary-ljonus.  Hox  2130,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

..iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiMi.^ 

i  WE  HAVE  ANOTHER  E 
i  IRON  IN  THE  FIRE  = 


.  .  .  and  we  need  a  ‘hot- 
shot'  to  watch  it.  We're 
looking  for  a  Business 
Manager  for  newspaper  in 
the  under  10,000  bracket. 
He  should  be  college 
trained  in  accounting, 
business  or  journalism, 
young  (up  to  35)  but  ex¬ 
perienced. 


;  Great  opportunity  for  a 
;  bright,  aggressive,  hard 
I  worker  to  Join  a  growing 
;  organization.  Send  com- 
:  plete  resume  including 
•  salary  requirement  and 
;  references.  No  'phone 
:  calls. 


LOCATION : 

Lain.',  pmvres.'iiv e  city  in  Southeastern 
State 

The  successful  applieant  will  h.ave  had 
previiais  experience  in  a  similar  ih.sI- 
tion.  However,  leadership  ability  ami 
|M>tential  for  assuminjr  comi»lete  re- 
sjamsihility  for  oi)er;itional  elTectiveness 
:ind  growth  will  weigh  most  heavily. 

.SALARY: 

Twenties,  depending  u|ion  experience 
and  qutilifientinns. 

Reply  to  Box  220S:  include  resume. 
Confidentiiility  assured. 

CIRCULATION  MANACERS  neded 
for  major-market  newspaiier  in  Zone 
6.  We  want  men  with  Home  Deliverv 
experience,  2ii  to  4i.  Send  full  resume, 
references,  exiierience  :ind  salary  ro- 
qiiirements.  Definitely  confidentbal. 
Write  Box  2204.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER:  Rap'dly-grow- 
ing  pallet-  approximately  ."iC-miles  from 
New  York  seeks  a  liistr-ct  man  who  is 
not  afraid  of  work  and  intereste.!  in 
making  Ixinuses.  Salary  $120  n  week 
plus  $."i0  car  allowance.  Must  he  ag¬ 
gressive  and  willing  to  work  with  hoys. 
Send  full  resume  with  first  letter. 
Write  Box  2213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

t'.l assi fi cd  Ad rertisi ng 


John  B.  Winsor 
DAILY  LEDGER 
Canton,  Illinois  61520 

''lllllllllll||!llllll||||llllllllllll 
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=  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Looking  for 
SZ  sales  leadership  and  ability  to  direct 
Z  peoiile.  28,000  circulation  7-<lay  daily  in 
Z  I  Area  9.  Solid  staff  of  11.  Send  com- 
^  '  plete  resume  anfl  references  Box  2220, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


C.lassi fied  Advertising 

EAST-GROWING  SUBURBAN  DAILY 
in  Zone  4  desires  aggressive  young  man 
as  classifieil  ad  manager.  Will  train 
anyone  showing  promise.  Write  Box 
2142.  K<iitor  &  Publisher. 

GUARANTEED  $10,000  SALARY 
for  CAM  to  direct  and  buibl  ilepart- 
nient  ol  well-establishetl  chain  of  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  weeklies.  Outstanding 
opiMirtunity  for  manager  who  wants 
unlimited  future  or  No.  2  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send 
resume  in  confiilence  for  prompt  in¬ 
terview  at  our  expense.  Box  2190,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  23  to  40  years  old  with  3 
to  lo  years*  ex|>erience.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  here  and  in  16 
Scripps  Iloward  papers.  Salary  $115 
to  $160,  plus  commission  and  l>onus. 
Send  complete  resume  to  W.  R.  Cowie, 
(’lassifieil  Adv.  Manager 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
901  Lakesiile  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44111 

Display  Adrortisinf’ 

FINE  FUTURE  for  experience*!  d'splay 
ad  man.  GolmI  account  list.  Salary  plus 
incentive  ami  fringe  benefits:  9.300 
daily  rapidly-expanding  city.  Look  us 
up  in  trade  sources  of  information. 
Rush  full  information,  work  samples 
to:  Sy*l  Fishel,  Adv.  Dir.,  The  Daily 
Tifton  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  TOS,  Tlfton, 
Ga.  31794. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  PERSONNEL  for 
large  semi-weekly  offset  chain— with 
a*lministrative  capabilities.  Pacific 
Northwest.  Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  130, 
Kent.  Wash.  98031. 

GROWING  DAILY  in  college  town, 
central  California,  offers  permanent 
position  to  salesman  with  layout  abil¬ 
ity.  G*ifxl  salary,  bonus,  group  insur¬ 
ance.  Write,  giving  references,  or 
phone  (209)  634  9141  to  Ben  Pettus. 
Turlock  Daily  Journal,  Turlock,  Calif. 
953S0. 

TOP  ad  personnel,  promotion  men. 
Send  resume.  Citizen-News,  1545  N. 
Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper  ' 
nee<ls  experience*!  man  to  assist  busy  | 
aiivertising  manager  in  sales,  promo-  ; 
tion.  planning  an*l  supervision.  TE  ' 
9-4692,  or  Box  1769,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR -Excellent 
six-tlay-a-week  Ohio  daily.  15,00(>  circu¬ 
lation  class,  has  unusual  opportunity 
for  capable,  experience*!  a*lvertising 
executive.  Duties  inchKle  a<lministration  i 
of  entire  a*l  department  an*l  handling  I 
limite*!  number  of  acc*)unts  for  top 
volume,  respect*'*!  an*l  progressive  *laily. 
This  is  a  growth  opinirtunity  in  a  con-  I 
genial  community  offering  excellent  I 
family  living  con*liti*)ns.  Salary  ami  i 
iMinus  consistent  with  qualifications,  ' 
plus  lilieral  benefits  inclu*ling  pension 
plan.  Sen*l  resume  to  Box  2150,  E*litor 
&  Publisher. 


LAYOL’T  AND  COPY  | 

Man  or  woman  to  work  inside,  no 
selling.  Must  lie  a  real  pro.  Salar>’ 
*)pen.  Sen*!  samples  of  work  to  Frank 
Canino.  A*lv.  Dir..  Evening  News, 
Bri*lgeton,  N.J.  C8302. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
For  70-M  Zone  2  *luily.  Must  l>e  fully 
experienced  in  selling  and  servicing  re¬ 
tail  accounts.  Go<xl  salary,  realistic 
Iwinus,  incentive  program,  auto  allow¬ 
ance  nn*l  lienefits.  Supply  resume  to  . 
B*)\  2184,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  top  volume  i 
6-*lay-a-week,  15,000  circulation.  Zone  ' 
5  daily.  Must  have  i>otential  for  man-  j 
agement  anti  good  layout,  sales  and  ! 
service  background.  Offset  ex|)erience  ■ 
helpful.  Excellent  advancement  oppor-  ' 
tunit'es.  Top  pay  plus  bonus,  all  b*‘ne-  ' 
fits,  25.000  population  community  offers 
fine  family  living  con*lition8.  Sen*l  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2132,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Ilisplay  Advertising 

ADVKRTISING  MANAGfR  for  i>io- 
gressive  suOuiban  newspuiHirs  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Needs  to  have  mmi- 
iiium  ui  10  years  experience  in  daily 
newspaper  disi>lay  field,  organizational, 
planning  and  training  ability.  Incen¬ 
tive  and  fringe  benetiis.  I'olential  lor 
growth  and  advancement  for  bright. 
>oang  aggressive  leuuer  capable  of 
molding  acivertising  sales  teum.^  Bo.x 
2194,  Efiitor  &  I'uolisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  e.\- 
penence  wantetl  lor  a-day  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  future  lor  iierson  with 
initiative  and  ability.  Progressive  col¬ 
lege  town,  6u-iniles  east  ot  Kansas 
Uily,  lo  miles  west  of  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base.  New,  air-conditioned  build¬ 
ing.  Contact  me  Uady  Mar-Journal, 
Warrensburg,  Missouri,  64093. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  strong  on  lay- 
oui.  liMikmg  lor  career  in  Southern 
California.  7-days,  30,000  circ.  Salary, 
iK>iiuses.  iringes.  Send  resume  and 
references  Bo.x  2212,  E*litor  ci  Pub- 
lisner. 

WE  NEED  AN  EXPEHIENtED.  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  manager  for  our 
large  county-seat  weekly.  Make  lay*)uts. 
write  copy  and  SELL.  Salary  open. 
Write  fully  lo  Eugene  Marten,  La- 
Grange  Publishing  Comiiany,  La- 
Grange.  Imliana,  46761. 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITDK 
Expanding  25,000  p.m.  daily  ncH^ds 
wire  desk  assistant  as  copy  editor,  for 
page  layout  and  to  swing  into  tele¬ 
graph  job  two  days  a  week.  Lively  pa¬ 
per  in  strong  news  town  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  *iuality  heads  and  imagina¬ 
tive  make-up.  $110  to  start.  Chart 
Area  4,  Box  2112,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  expand- 
ing  Chicago  L*x)p  firm.  Will  assist  in 
employee  communications  program  and 
PH  publications.  Must  be  concise, 
imaginative  writer.  Prime  candidate 
will  be  Journalism  grad  in  editorial 
curriculum.  Submit  complete  resume 
inclu*ling  salary  requirements  with 
covering  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  2093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL,  experi¬ 
ence*!,  for  fast-growing  semi-weekly 
offset  chain.  Atlvancement  opportunity. 
Pacific  Northwest.  Valley  Pub.  Ct>., 
B*>x  130,  Kent.  Wash.  98031. 


GF.'NERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Sentl  resume,  references,  samples  of 
work  to  Dave  Galloway.  Editor.  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


WRITERS 

Expanding  activify  of  established 
public  relations  department  re¬ 
quires  the  addition  of  several 
experienced  writers  tor  work  in 
employe  communications  and  in¬ 
dustrial  marketing. 

Facility  in  writing  developed 
through  daily  newspaper  or  busi¬ 
ness  press  work  is  essential,  and 
equally  important  will  be  candi¬ 
dates'  evidence  of  iniative  and 
creativity. 

We  consider  a  college  degree 
necessary  as  basis  for  future  in¬ 
company  advancement.  Starting 
salaries  can  go  up  to  $9,500  de¬ 
pending  upon  your  training  and 
experience. 

Please  prove  your  writing  ability 
by  explaining  in  your  letter  of 
application  what  you  can  bring 
to  the  iob.  Write  Public  Relations 
Department,  Corning,  N.Y.  14830. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HKLP 

Kditorial 

GENERAL-NEWS-Sports  Rei>orter  for  i 
lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Layout,  head 
writing;  ext>erience  essential.  Ideal  for 
man  on  the  way  up.  Camera  use  heli)- 
ful.  No  beginners.  Salary  commensurate 
with  .ability  and  experience.  Need  now! 
Progressive  city  of  7,000.  Fine  schools 
—exceptional  recreational  area:  resort, 
horticultural  and  industrial  econ<miy. 
Send  complete  resume  with  samples  of 
your  writing  (which  will  be  returned^ 
an<l  salary  exi»ected  to:  Don  S<*hoen- 
wether.  Daily  Tribune.  South  Haven, 
Michigan  49000.  Interview  essential. 


NEW'S  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  4.  W'ill  go  daily 
in  next  24  months.  Car  furnished. 
Hospitalization.  Inmus.  good  working 
conditions,  clean  shop.  Box  2110,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  bureau  in  attractive 
area  large  Connecticut  daily.  Some  ex- 
l>erlence,  or  sharp  college  background 
needed.  Cover  varied  town  beats,  fea-  ! 
tures.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Box  2125,  fiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.PHOTOGRAPHER :  Alas- 
ka  daily  nee<ls  able  reporter-photogra-  < 
pher  by  Aug.  1  ;  1-3  years  experience; 
male  or  female.  Usual  background  ma¬ 
terial  required.  Box  2101.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  with  substantial 
general  science  background  to  write 
for  major  Midw’estern  university  news 
service.  Immediate  opening.  W’rite  Box 
2140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)PY  DESK  (H>ening:  Detroit,  (Mich.) 
News:  top  pay;  pension  and  other 
benefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  News 
Editor. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER — Good  man  to  join 
younj;  and  active  19-man  staff  of  grow¬ 
ing  24,000  PM  daily  in  attractive  uni¬ 
versity  community.  Plenty  of  8ix>rts 
activity — U.  Va.  and  16  area  hisrh 
schools.  Write  Robert  V.  Pratt.  Man- 
aeinK  Editor,  Daily  Progress,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  22902. 


ATTENTION  LA..  MISS.,  Ark.,  & 
Tex.  newsmen  1  We  need  mature,  ener¬ 
getic  young  man  with  at  least  two 
years'  newspai*r  reporting  experience 
to  serve  as  City  Etlitor  for  small  daily  ^ 
newspai)er  which  demands  heavy  local 
news  budget.  Photography  knowledge 
I  helpful.  Work  is  hai^  and  hours  are 
'  long  but  there  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  advancement  to  publishing 
and  newspaper  ownership.  Pay  above 
average  for  small  dailies.  Call  Mr.  Car- 
!  iienter.  The  Jennings  (La. »  Daily 
I  News,  824-3011  or  824-3962,  Jennings. 

COPY  READER — Opportunity  for  the  ' 
future  awaits  an  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor  skille<l  in  the  art  of  layout,  head  i 
writing  and  story  processing.  Increases 
in  circulation  and  staff  open  new  ave-  \ 
nues  for  advancement  on  one  of  New  i 
Jersey’s  most  respecte*!  dailies.  Box 
2171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READERS 

Sharp,  young  e<litor8  neede<i  by  one  of 
I  the  nation's  biggest  and  liveliest  morn- 
;  ing  papers.  Salary  $200  a  week.  Swift 
'  advancement  for  men  who  know  their 
stuff.  Zone  6.  No  novices,  please.  Box 
I  2186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DESK  MAN — Rewrite  copy,  write 

I  heads,  assume  responsibility  with  solid,  i 
local  New  Jersey  daily.  $185  to  start. 

I  Box  2185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Cr.ASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  |i 
I  Order  Blank  |j 

i  Name - - - — -  g  | 

i  Address - |  | 

1  City - - — - - 1 

1  State - Zip  Code -  | 

I  By - I 

g  ClaMification _ S 

I  Copy - I  j 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  | 
I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

S  Mail  to:  g 

I  IDITOR  If  PUBLISHER  •  BSB  ThlrS  Avmm  •  New  Yerk.  New  York  10022  f  | 
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HEIJ*  V>  .ANTED 

Editorial 


DlLSKM.tX  AND  RKPORTER  WANTED 
for  expanding  modern  offset  daily, 
circulation  7,249.  Experience  helpful. 
Excellent  position  for  recent  college 
graduate  with  ambition  to  advance. 
Considered  fine,  up-to-date  city  to  rear 
family.  College  four  miles.  Ebccellent 
recreational  facilities.  Goo<l  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Start  immediately.  The 
Madison  (Ind.)  Courier.  Call  collect, 
Don  Wallis  or  Mike  Neal  (AC  812) 
265-3641. 


DESKMAN  -  REPORTER? 

Our  expanding  company  is  seeking 
newsi>eople  with  some  experience  and 
much  desire.  Good  starting  salaries  and 
ample  opi)ortunity  for  promotion.  This 
could  be  the  opportunity  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  join  a  progressive  group. 
Send  resume  to  Southeastern  News- 
pai>ers  Corp.,  Personnel  Department, 
Augusta,  G^rgia,  30903. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  wanted  for  ex¬ 
panding  Ohio  daily.  If  you  can  relieve 
on  the  wire  desk,  write  bright,  sharp 
general  assignment  stories  and  heads 
and  are  looking  for  an  unusual  advance¬ 
ment  opiMirtunity.  this  iiosition  is  for 
you.  Six-day-a-week,  15,000  circulation 
daily,  going  offset  in  1967.  Pay  con¬ 
sistent  with  ability.  All  I)enefits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  community.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2165,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MEN 

Prize-winning  Eastern  capital  city  p.m. 
looking  for  desk  men  to  fill  three  chal¬ 
lenging,  stimulating  oiienings  on  ex¬ 
panding  staff:  (1)  a  news  spot  on  a 
fast,  versatile  copy  desk;  (2)  a  spot  on 
a  busy,  demanding  city  desk:  (3)  a  new 
position  as  liaison  desk  man-rewrite 
man,  working  with  city,  suburban  and 
news  desks.  We're  looking  for  young, 
ambitious  college  graduates  on  the  way 
up,  possibly  now  on  smaller  papers  and 
seeking  more  opiiortunities  on  a  larger, 
lively  pa|>er.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  2175,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER — Oustanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  leading 
publication  in  insurance  business.  As¬ 
sistant  editorship’s  position  includes 
editorial  and  reporting  duties,  with 
modest  amount  of  travel.  Steady  prog¬ 
ress  to  administrative  post  assuretl. 
Financial  background  helpful  hut  not 
necessary.  Writing  skill  and  ability  to 
handle  people  essential.  Location  in 
Chicago.  Rei)ly  in  confidence  to  Box 
2179,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDUCATION  WRITER  for  busy  beat 
on  afternoon  daily  in  university  town. 
Want  coverage  from  kindergarten  to 
college,  including  a  column.  Salary 
begins  at  $110.  (Thart  Area  4.  Box 
2151,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


FINE  SPORTS  EDITOR’S  opportunity 
in  attractive  Wisconsin  community. 
10,000  plus  circulation  newspaper  with 
good  salary,  generous  fringe  benefits, 
best  working  conditions.  Writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  page  layout.  Will  consider  experi¬ 
enced  personnel  and  those  on  the  way 
up.  Box  2144,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS-EailTORIAL 
Are  you  looking  for  place  on  quality, 
growing  newspaper  locate<l  in  one  of 
best  communities  in  Zone  3?  If  so, 
write  us  for  details.  Have  opening  for 
seasoned  reporter  (one  sports  and  one 
news)  and  siiorts  copy  editor-makeup 
man.  Send  details  on  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  etc.,  to  Box  2161,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — -Are  you  a  good  reporter 
with  confidence  and  respect  for  your 
ability?  If  so.  there  is  a  place  for  you 
on  the  staff  of  a  top-notch  New  Jersey 
daily.  We  need  a  man  who  has  had 
experience  in  reporting  on  government 
and  other  choice  assignments.  Box 
2133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTER  to  assist  in  covering  court¬ 
house  and  city  beat.  Prefer  man  from 
midwest  area.  Send  full  particulars  to 
Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pe¬ 
kin.  HI..  61555. 


REPORTEHt-FEATURE  WRITER 
$7500  to  $9000  for  Travel  Trade  Maga¬ 
zine — travel  industry  business  publica¬ 
tion.  Write,  don’t  phone.  Managing 
Ekiitor,  139  Spring  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10012. 

EDITOR  &, 


HELP  W  ANTKI) 

Editorial 


MATURE  REPORTER:  Award-winnitu, 
afternoon  daily,  13,500  circulation  il! 
northern  Berkshire  County,  northweeu 
ern  Massachusetts,  needs  perceptiveT* 
porter  not  afraid  of  hani  work  to  cow 
two  school  committees,  plus  soma  gen 
eral  assignment.  The  man  we  need 
should  have  at  least  one  year  of  ex 
perience,  preferably  mor.'.  AppUcanti 
should  write  or  telephone  Lewis  C 
Cuyler,  Managing  Ekiitor,  North  Adami 
Transcript,  North  Adams,  Mass  T*!.. 
phone:  413-663-3741.  '  *" 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  sports  editor  who 
has  initiative,  good  ideas  -can  lay  out 
attractive  pages — and  who  would  like 
to  write  University  of  Illinois  and  big. 
10  sports.  Air-mail  resumd,  referenoM 
sample  pages,  salary  wanted,  to- 
Harold  Holmes,  The  News  Gazette 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 


'  WANTED— YOUNG  MAN  who  wants 
I  to  get  his  feet  wet  as  managing  editor 
I  of  small  town  daily.  It’s  soup  to  nuts 
job,  staff  of  three.  Previous  desk  ex- 
I  i>erience  not  vital,  just  knowledge  of 
I  news  and  how  it  should  be  written 
,  along  with  desire  to  move  up.  Ureal 
I  fringes.  Job  0|)en  on  or  about  ^pt.  16. 
j  Write  Dan  Rooker,  Southwest  Times 
-  Box  391,  Pulaski,  Va.  24301. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR — Experience  sec. 
ondary  to  ability,  but  must  be  able  to 
write,  know  imaginative  makeup  and 
what  is  needed  for  lively,  informative 
women’s  page.  10.000  p.m.  daily  in 
15,000  city  with  much  growth  potentid. 
New.  modern  plant,  progressive  man¬ 
agement  working  toward  future, 
full  resume,  salary  requirement  to: 
Jack  Howey.  Managing  Ekiitor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru 
Ind.,  46970. 


A  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  PAPER 
is  looking  for  a  copy  e<litor  with  eev. 
eral  years  experience.  E’ine  place  to  live 
— excellent  fringe  benefits.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Box  2227,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


i  A  .SPORTS  EDITOR  on  or  by  August 
I  15th  for  a  6M  daily  located  in  Northern 
Illinois  in  a  rounty-i^eat  town.  Prefer 
I  a  recent  prraduate  or  someone  inter* 
I  ested  in  movinpr  from  a  weekly  field  to 
I  a  daily.  Write  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wert. 
Morris  Daily  Herald,  Morris,  III.  60450. 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  for  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men  who  seek  chal¬ 
lenge  and  advance¬ 
ment  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young¬ 
er  men.  Salaries  rank 
with  top  in  nation.  Full 
details,  please. 

Box  2228, 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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HKI.P  WANTFD 
Editorial 

UPSTATE  NY  PAPER 
hu  attractive  oi>ening  for  managing 
Xor  to  act  as  ^T-  man  in  newsroom, 
^uld  be  cxiierienced,  with  a  com¬ 
plin!  desire  ti>  produce  exciting  pa- 
^  and  direct  staff  of  16  i>eople. 
Imtiative  and  creative  ability  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  Circulation  growth 
ortfern  above  15.(100  in  expanding 
nninmui.ity.  Send  details  of  your  back- 
nound  to  Joseph  B.  Mosier,  Platts- 
tarirh  (N.Y.)  Press  Republican  or,  if 
mo*  wish  further  details,  call:  (AC 
518)  561-2300. _ 


.U,L-DAY  WESTERN  PA.  DAILY 
looking  for  siK)rt8  eclitor,  two  general 
jiiignment  reporters,  proofreader.  Ex- 
oorience  absolutely  necessary.  Contact: 

Aikens.  Managing  Editor,  The 
Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  Pa.  15602. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  Publica¬ 
tions  for  governmental  organization  in 
Chicago.  G<xk1  prositects  for  advance- 
mat.  Job  retiuires  iterson  of  proven 
editorial  comi>etencc  with  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  government,  for  example  an 
editorial  writer  or  newspaper  reporter 
on  government.  Salary  to  match  su¬ 
perior  qualifications.  W'rite  to  Box 
2205.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

METROPOLITAN  NEW  YORK 
One  young,  aggressive  reporter:  and 
one  creative  (desk  man  neeticd  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  Bo.\  2198,  Hklitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  i 
REPORTER 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has 
an  immediate  opening  for 
an  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Excellent 
employee  benefits.  Appljr  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to:  | 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers  , 
2 1  st  &  “Q"  Streets  i 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804  : 


assistant  sports  editor  wanted 
by  high-class  evening  daily — 30.000 
circulation.  Newly  remodeled  building 
—top  working  conditions — lilieral  salary 
ud  extra  benefits.  Part  of  expanding 
ndio-newspaper  group.  Advancement 
opjiortunities.  Progressive  man.tgement. 
Write  full  details  to:  Journal,  Kanka- 
kw,  Illinois  60901. 


.associate  editor  for  leading  trade 
magazine  in  the  photographic  industry. 
Publication  is  owned  and  managed  by 
national  trade  luisociation.  Must  be  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  preferably  in  the  field 
of  journalism,  advertising  or  market¬ 
ing.  Previous  experience  not  retiuired 
but  some  knowledge  of  photography 
would  be  helpful.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Mr.  M.  L.  Green,  Master  Photo 
Dealers’  &  Finishers'  Association,  603 
Lansing  Avenue,  Jackson,  Michigan, 
(9202. 


(TTY  EDITOR  for  established  Florida 
six  (6)  day  P.M.  Fine  opportunity  for 
aggressive,  bright  young  man  looking 
to  move  up.  Must  l)e  able  to  direct 
news  and  photo  staff,  capable  of  copy 
desk,  know  make-up  and  back  shop. 
Salary  open.  Reply  to  Box  2214,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


COPY  EajITOR  for  a  leading  morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  3.  Paper  conserva¬ 
tive;  employe  benefits  liberal.  Wants 
applicants  with  experience,  accuracy, 
(diting  and  headlining  ability,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Box  2218,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
liiher. 


ISPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
Wfer  anything,  and  do  it  well,  for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2192,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FASHION  WRITER 
II  you  love  newspapering  first  and 
fiihion  second,  this  job  in  the  women’s 
department  of  the  largest  newspaper  in 
the  Carolinas  could  lie  just  your  style. 
We  seek  a  young,  attractive  journalist 
rto  will  devote  .alxmt  two-thirds  of  the 
time  to  the  fashion  beat  and  the  rest 
to  writing  features  and  news  on  any 
topic  from  politics  to  pills.  Reply  in 
ctnifidence  stating  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  salary  requirements.  Enclose 
dips. 

Personnel  Manager, 

The  Charlotte  Observer. 

CJiarlotte,  North  Carolina  28201. 


CDfERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
tod  deskman,  experiencetl,  wanted  on 
“otropolitan  Midwest  evening  daily, 
Otoe  5.  In  addition  to  usual  fringe 
tonents,  chance  to  develop  with  pro- 
ftsssive  staff.  Send  clips,  resumd,  ref- 
salary  expected  to:  Ernest 
t-  Williams,  Blitor,  The  News-Sen- 
ttMl,  Fort  W.iyne.  Indiana  46802. 


®VraAL  REPORTER  to  handle  tl 
w^ouse  beat,  local  police  anti  oth« 
'•nous  assignments.  This  situation  wi 
55  .“pan  around  the  15th  of  Augus 
*nt«  Mr.  Thomas  E.  West.  Morr 
““ly  Herald.  Morris.  Illinois.  60450. 


editor  &.  PUBLISHE] 


NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR— 7,600  morning  j 
offset  daily.  Wire  exiierience  desired  I 
but  will  train  applicant  with  general  i 
news  background.  Good  starting  salary  | 
-H  company-paid  Blue  Cross-Blue  | 
Shield.  Permanent.  References  re-  j 
quired.  Central  Indiana — 15,000  popu-  i 
lation.  E.\cellent  schools  —  many  | 
churches.  Contact  Frankfort  (Indiana)  , 
Morning  Times  if  interested. 


PERCEPTIVE  REPORTHai  for  munici¬ 
pal  affairs  beat  capable  of  subbing  as 
city  editor  of  mid-Connecticut  morning 
daily.  Seasoned  newsman  with  good 
background — sound  judgment.  Bklitor, 
Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.  06453. 


REPORTER — Courthouse,  City  Council, 
features  and  general  assignment.  Photo 
experience  desirable.  Prefer  man  or 
woman  with  some  e.xperience  but  will 
consider  neophyte.  Afternoon  paper, 
10,500  circ.,  in  growing  college  town 
of  13,500  iK>p.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references  to:  R.  S.  Marvin,  Editor, 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
68310. 


REPORTER— Prefer  young  man  with 
some  experience  for  general  assignment 
duties.  Adding  staff  as  paper  and  town 
grow.  County-seat  6-day  p.m.  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Southern  Oregon  vacationland. 
Send  full  resume  to:  Harry  L.  Elliott, 
Editor,  Daily  Courier,  P.O.  Box  610, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  97526, 


REPORTER  for  general  coverage  with 
championship  weekly  in  Mid-Hudson 
Valley.  Top-flight  paper,  good  salary, 
excellent  chance  for  advancement.  Ray 
Dulye,  Citizen  Herald,  Walden,  N.  Y. 
12586. 


REPORTER — Experienced  (two  years) 
local  government  and  political  reporter 
for  Midwestern  Capitol  city  p.m.  $125 
for  person  with  potential.  Box  2230, 
E«litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  for  3  large  metropolitan 
districts  in  Conn.  Need  diggers — clean 
writers — some  camera  work.  Car  es¬ 
sential.  Guild  desk  scale,  liberal  bene¬ 
fits,  itermanent  posts  in  state’s  fastest- 
growing,  brightest  paper.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence:  Donald  I.  Rogers.  Editor  & 
Asso.  Publisher,  Conn.  Sunday  Herald, 
1150  Post  Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  giving 
full  resume. 


7-MAN  STATE’S  STAFF  needs  an  ag¬ 
gressive  Ekiitor  who  can  direct,  edit 
and  produce  for  top  state  pages  in 
Ohio.  Complete  autonomy.  Young  jour¬ 
nalist  with  ideas  preferred  over  heavy 
handed  "pro."  Sure  way  to  the  top  for 
an  ambitious  newsman.  Box  2224,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — General  assignment 
man  to  handle  two  sports  pages  and 
some  general  reixvrting  assignments  on 
growing  daily  of  10,500  circulation  in 
Southwest  Ohio.  We  want  man  with 
2-3  years’  experience  who  wants  op¬ 
portunity  to  handle  sports  in  a  sports- 
conscious  county,  and  who  wants  all 
the  opportunity  in  the  world  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  his  abilities  warrant.  Send 
resume.  Box  2221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  July  9,  1966 
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HELP  VI  . ANTED 

Editorial  j 

Editorial 

INFORMATION 

WRITERS 


The  Components  Division  of  IBM  Corpo¬ 
ration  needs  creative  technical  and  non-tech- 
nicaJ  writers  to  assist  in  internal  and 
external  communication  programs.  The  pro¬ 
grams  include  technical  trade  press,  daily 
and  monthly  house  organs,  presentations, 
speeches,  bulletins,  brochures,  etc. 


The  positions  require  a  Bachelor’s  Degree 
in  English  or  Journalism  and  two  to  three 
years’  of  practical  experience  in  industry  or 
on  a  daily  newspaper. 


The  openings  are  in  Fishkill,  New  York  in 
the  heart  of  the  mid-Hudson  Valley,  an  hour 
and  a  half  drive  from  New  York  City.  IBM 
provides  an  excellent  benefits  program  and 
paid  relocation. 


If  you  would  like  to  explore  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  greater  depth,  please  write,  out¬ 
lining  your  interests  and  qualifications  to 
J.  P.  Cardarelli,  Dept.  545-Ul,  IBM  Corpo¬ 
ration,  East  Fishkill  Facility,  Route  52, 
Hopewell  Junction,  New  York  125.33.  IBM 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

IBM 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
prize-winning  Arizona  semi-weekly, 
preparing  to  go  daily.  Attractive  city 
of  10,000,  in  dynamic  area.  Offset. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  resumi,  samples 
of  work.  Don  Kramer,  Publisher,  Dis¬ 
patch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities 
with  the  Donrey  Media  Group  in  News¬ 
paper,  Radio  and  Television.  Donrey 
operates  in  six  states  including  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Write  Personnel,  P.  O. 
Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith.  Arkansas,  72901. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


THE  LARGEST  WEEKLY  newspaper 
chain  (cir.  160,000)  in  New  Jersey  will 
go  daily  in  September.  We  need  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  lots  of  experience  to 
head  and  direct  our  editorial  staff.  The 
man  we  hire  should  be  creative  and 
energetic ;  he  will  be  responsible  for 
hiring  his  own  staff  and  developing  his 
own  format.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  the  man  who  wants  his  own  news¬ 
paper  and  can’t  afford  one.  You  call 
the  shots,  make  decisions,  and  develop 
entire  editorial  program  of  our  daily. 
Salary:  $15,000.  Send  resumd  to:  Mrs. 
O’Connor,  Matzner  Publications,  Route 
23,  Wayne,  N.  J.  07071. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Operators- Machinists 


HELP  ANTED 

Production 


HELP  W  AM  El) 
Public  Relations 


THK  STEAPY  GROWTH  of  our  six 
existing  newsi)ai>ers-  an<l  the  a«ltlition 
of  two  m(»re  i»ai)er8  have  create«J  two 
key  jobs  on  our  news  staff,  which  has 
tri|>le<l  in  five  years  to  .">0  memliers. 
Our  suburban  weeklies  have  won  the 
State’s  (Jeneral  fixcellence  Awards  the 
last  two  years.  We  must  have  to|>- 
notch  men  to  maintain  our  exiiansion 
and  improvement. 

We  nee<l  skillful  tlesk  man  who  couM 
be  a  jtimh!  reporter  who  wants  to  move 
to  the  e<litorship  la<hler  with  our  larjrest 
pai>er.  which  has  a  separate  11 -man 
staff.  The  ri^rht  man  could  l)ecome  news 
e<litor  and  assist  the  manaKin)^  t^iHtor 
with  copy  eilitinjr.  makeup  aral  staff 
direction:  he  also  woubl  be  in  a  key  | 
siK)t  for  further  advancement  as  we 
create  more  e<litorships. 

We  also  nee<i  a  s|>ecial  assi^rnm»‘nt 
writer  for  our  new  pai>ers  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  area  neeilinjr  depth  interpi*eta- 
tion  of  local,  county  and  metroinditan 
news  ami  problems.  Editorials,  politics 
and  features  ...  an  ex|»erience<l  writer 
with  insijrht  ami  initiative.  Contact:  ' 
Richard  I>^lie,  Hollister  Xewspa|»ers.  | 
VV'ilmette.  Illinois  60oyi.  , 


W.\\TEI>:  Retired  Lintityjie  operator 
for  part-time  work  on  Ohio  twin  pa- 
l)ers.  Write  ex|»erience,  salary,  etc.  Bo.x 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


TOR  RHOTOCJRARHER.  able  to  take 
major,  minor  jot)S  in  stride.  Daily 
publication.  Zone  2.  Box  219.),  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  SPECIAUST 
College  trained  in  addition  to  practical 
field  exi)erience  required.  Work  both 
in  office  and  in  newspaiier  plants  as 
technical  advisor.  Excellent  opi)ortunity 
to  Isith  learn  and  grow  professionally. 
Reply  with  resume.  W.  D.  Rinehart, 
AN  PA  Research  Institute,  750  Third 
Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


ASSOOATION  PUBLIC  RKLATlriv. 
J-grailuate.  Chicngo-bii.s<.|. 
and  contact  travel.  Submit  resume 
salary  re<iuirement.  Re|i|;es  conli.i 
tial.  Box  2207.  Rlitor  &  ‘  P, a, 


Press  Hoorn 


OFFSET  PRESSM.\N  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  web  offset  press.  We 
jave  Fairchild  Color  Kinjr.  Write  or 
call  Bert  Carlyle.  CENTRAL  PRESS. 
yl3  CE  o-y633,  ,526  N.  Kansas  Ave., 
Toi>eka.  Kans.,  66608. 


PRODCCTION  MAN — Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  throujrh  cam- 
;  era--take  charge  expamling  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 


ASSN.  PR  & 

AD  MANAGER 

National  .nduitry  association  wilt  add 
public  relatmns  director,,  a  l  manager  ta 
its  Indiana  hpAdnii.^r+«»re  n.  J  • 

Duties  m. 


Its  Indiana  headquarters  staff,  uuties  In 
elude  .  wrltlnq,  editing,  and  complete 
supervision  of  production  of  our  month. 


W.\NT  CH.\NCE  to  show  what  you 
cun  do  its  rei>orter?  If  under  30.  con- 
tjict  Daily  Sentinel.  Sitka,  Alaska, 
'‘9X35. 


HARD  -  WORKING  COMBINATIO.N 
pressman-stereotyper  journeyman  to 
work  a  37  Vj  hour  work  week  on  the 
night  shift  in  modern  air-conditione<l 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Good  scale  and  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  Donald  E.  Shockey,  Journal 
and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  47901. 


WE  ARE 
seeking 


EDITOR 


W’e  are  an  afternoon  newspai)er  in  the  ; 
.30. 000  class.  Present  editor  must  retire  | 
soon  in  keeping  with  our  pension  re¬ 
quirements.  Salary  o|>en  for  discussion, 
commensurate  with  ability,  past  expe¬ 
rience  in  writing,  editing  and  manage-  ; 
ment.  Pension  and  other  worthwhile 
fringe  benefits  included.  Write  or 
’phone: 


1»RINTER-PRESSMAN  FOR  5-day 
daily.  Netnl  all-around  man  who  can 
take  charge  of  job  department ;  also  do 
makeup,  set  a<ls  when  necessary.  Must 
know'  Ludlow.  EirtNl,  (ross  Comet  press 
ami  oiH'rate  Kluge.  Heitlell>erg  presses. 
If  you  can  qualify,  and  prove  it,  you 
have  op|K>rtunity  with  future  in  county- 
seat  town,  heart  of  California’s  great 
hunting  and  fishing  in  Sacramento  val¬ 
ley.  Top  pay,  -lO-hours,  .some  overtime. 
Sun-Herald.  Colusa,  Calif.  95932. 


Printers 


ASSISTANT  WORKING  I-X)REMAN 
Knowledge  of  Linotvi^e 
The  Virginian,  Covington,  Va.  24426. 


R.  I.  McCracken 
THE  TIMES  HERALD 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404 
(AC  215)  272-2500 


WOMEN  S  EDITOR 
M.in  or  woman  for  top  job  in  depart¬ 
ment  with  lively,  readable  New  Jersey 
tiaily.  Mu.st  have  exiierience  in  design¬ 
ing  attractive  pages,  prcxlucing  feature 
ide:is  ami  pleasant  pictures,  as  well  as 
covering  news  of  interest  to  women. 
Box  222."),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER — Straight  matter  operator. 
Interty|)e.  Night  work.  Florida  West 
Coast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YO’UNG  REPORTElt  nee<le<I  as  news 
e<liU)r  for  dynamic  small  Ohio  daily  in 
Great  Lakes  city.  I-ong  hours,  great 
challenges :  $140  weekly  to  start  -f- 
fringes.  Box  2229.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Give  com|)lete  resume. 


PRINTER  FLOORMEN  and  TTS  per¬ 
forator.  Union.  35-hr.  work  week: 
$4.06  hourly  scale.  Mcslern  daily  news¬ 
paper  plant  locate,!  in  S.W.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Contact:  Wilbur  Kemper,  Com- 
IM)sing  R(K)ni  Foreman,  Longview  Daily 
News.  Longview,  Wash.  9S632. 


(fperators-Machinists 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wanted  for  1 
full  time,  steady,  year  ’round  work,  no 
lay-offs.  Paid  holidays  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  John  Lovell  at  the  News-  I 
Chronicle.  Ship|)ensburg  R.  D.  1. 
Penna.,  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
weekdays,  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  Saturdays.  I 


PRINTER  -  OPERATOR  or  Printer. 
Makeup  man  for  small  daily  in  Central 
Indiana.  Go<m1  setup,  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  some  lienefits.  Prefer  country 
trained  man  who  might  also  do  some 
job  printing,  when  necessary.  Send 
letter — give  all.  Salary,  ex|)erience, 
references.  R.  D.  Maney,  Gen.  Mgr.- 
Bd..  Tipton  Daily  Tribune,  Tipton. 
Indiana  46U72. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly  I 
newspai)er.  Comi)etent  ads,  straight  j 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  40  hours  ; 
$120.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Per-  , 
manent.  Raymond  Herald.  Raymond,  I 
Washington  98577.  I 


RCTIRED  PRINTER  WANTED,  Ohio 
shop,  3  da.TS  a  week.  Write  history, 
salary.  Box  2203.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


MACHIXLST-MAKEUP  MAN:  Setting 
up  new,  air-conditioned  TTS  shop.  Go<¥l 
op|s>rtunity  to  advance  for  all-around 
man.  Phone  collect  (AC  516)  HUnter 
7-8300,  or  write  to  Box  2180,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 


OHIO  WEEKLY  wants  gmvl  comhina-  I 
tion  Linotyiie  o|)erator-printer:  per-  j 
manent.  Will  consider  older  applicants.  . 
Write  exiierience  and  salary.  Box  2188,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


LINOTi'PE  OPERATOR,  experiencetl. 
Must  l)e  able  to  set  a<l  guts,  heads,  etc. 
Permanent  |)08ition.  Contact  Eugene 
Marten.  IgiGrange  Publishing  Com- 
l>any,  LaGrange,  Indiana,  46761. 


One  of  the  most  successful  publishing 
companies  in  the  country.  Zone  3. 
wants  to  employ  a  young  man  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  either 
the  Production  Manager  or  Assistant 
Production  Manager  of  a  medium  to 
large  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper. 
The  young  man  selected  would  be  in 
charge  of  production  of  a  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  operation.  Morning 
and  evening  combined  circulation  of 
250,000,  Sunday  circulation  of  235,000. 
The  man  selected  must  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  new  technology,  experience  in 
labor  negotiations,  and  an  engineering 
background,  preferably  a  degree.  Re¬ 
plies  in  confidence.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\S.8|ST.4XT  lUODtCTION  M.V.V.VGEB. 
If  you  have  tirive  and  know  moilern 
newspai)er  priMluction,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  alM)ut  an  attractive  and  chal¬ 
lenging  op|M)rtunity  on  a  "going  places” 
California  metropolitan.  We  have  a 
young  and  strong  staff,  w.int  to  add 
depth.  Exi)erience  in  Linofilm.  TT.S, 
presses  and  related  equipment  re- 
(|uire<l  :  engineering  background  very 
<lesiral)le.  Please  send  complete  resume 
to  Box  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


magailne;  preparInV"  speeches^  reooJh'' 

and  presentations:  and  working  with  ou' 
ad  agency  and  members  to  coorditiat# 
advertising  programs.  Suggested  auai:f: 
cations:  man  25-35,  publica'ions  or  pub  ' 
relations  background;  knowledge  of 
Industry  not  essential.  Salary  \ 
your  qualifications.  “ 

.S>)id  resume  t,  : 

Box  2200,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Reaidy  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Aggressive,  creative  young  m.in  wanted 
by  Midwe.stern  aero  space  firm  to  edit 
employe  publication — write  news  re- 
iKises  and  handle  genenil  public  rela- 
tions  assignments.  Prefer  e\|)erience  in' 
erliting  industrial  publication.  This  is 
a  challenging  |H)sition  with  outstandine 
opi)ortiinity  for  advancement.  Salary 
commensurate  with  exiierience.  .Send 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  2226,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 

(Chart  Area  5) 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
20-man  shop,  30.000  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Applicant  must  i>e  com))etent  linotype 
machinist.  New,  air-conditioned  hot  and 
cold  tyi)e  shop.  All  benefits.  Send  com- 
F>Iete  details  to  Box  2102,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSLSTANT 
for  award-winning  assia-iation.  To  do 
monthly  Newsletter,  research,  news  re- 
leases.  Must  l)e  Free  Enterprise  orien- 
te<l.  Young.  J-sch<K)l,  some  reporting 
hnckground.  NO  nine  to  fivers  wanted. 
7-11  m  de|)ending  on  exi)erience.  Write 
Box  2216,  Eslitur  &  Publisher. 


.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 


Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Excellent  opportunity  tor 
an  experienced  writer 
with  a  major  electronics 
and  aerospace  corporation. 
Background  should  include 
newspaper  or  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  A  knowledge  of 
the  electronic  and/or  aero¬ 
space  industry  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Salary  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  plus 
liberal  company  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  All  replies  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence. 


Box  2211 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Syndicate  Salesman 


If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 


BOX  2202, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER  FEATURES 
Must  be  able  to  analyze  client  prob¬ 
lems.  develop  sales  presentations,  rec¬ 
ommend  comi)etitors  when  we  can’t 
meet  needs.  Prefer  young,  single,  col¬ 
lege-trained  man  to  work  with  our  salee 
vice  president,  Willard  Colston.  Salary, 
expenses,  commission.  Send  details  of 
background  in  confidence  to  Robert  C. 
Dille.  President,  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60606. 
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Help  IT  anted — Sales  Manager 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALESMAN  for 
Graphic  Arts  Equipment  Manufacturer 


Leading  nationally  known  establi.shed  firm  is  seeking  a 
highly  competent  man  with  knowledge  of  newspaper  press, 
stereo-type  and/or  composing  room  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Engineering  degree  preferred  but  will  wave  in  lieu 
of  experience.  Must  be  dynamic  and  aggressive  individual 
capable  of  dealing  xyith  all  levels  of  graphic  arts  mana^- 
ment.  Send  resume  including  salary  ref|uirement.s  in  strict 
confidence  to: 


Box  2222,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 
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Send 

Editor 


Academic 

JlicH-QUALITY  PROFESSOR.  Ph.D.. 
la  years"  at  accredited  schools — versa¬ 
tile-leave  Area  9  for  4,  3,  6.  Box 
list  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


PANT 
fo  do 
vs  re- 
orien- 
ortini; 
anted. 
Write 
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Adniinislratire 

iD  EX  EC oO.hOO  M-E-S  wants 
Ih.nire  to  assistant  to  publisher,  nen- 
,ral  manaKer  Zone  3  or  4.  Twenty 
laii  ad  sales.  manaRement.  Know 
otoduction:  excellent  writer.  Common- 
Lnse  lrouble-sh(M)ter  :  use  brains-  not 
mouth.  fringes.  Box  2223.  Edi¬ 

tor  4  Publisher. 

Can  you  f  '.sr  Some  Additiotial 

experience  and  ABILITY 

In  Atlmiuiutratire  or 

Opt' ratio  mi  I  Problems? 

Thirty  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Admini.strative,  organiza¬ 
tional  abilities  demonstrated, 
well-recognized.  Recently  com¬ 
pleted  eight  years  Prod.  Mgr. 
.t.\’D  Com)).  Rm.  Supt.  large 
metropolitan.  Developed  TTS, 
including  computerization,  ami 
photo-coini)osition,  into  tops  in 
industry.  Improved  and  stream¬ 
lined  methods  with  existing 
equipment.  Have  moved,  de¬ 
sign^,  re-designed  composing 
rooms  for  most  efficiency.  Eight 
years  president  of  large  Typo- 
^phical  local  union.  Have  had 
labor  relations  all  way.s — in  all 
phases  of  negotiations,  arbitra¬ 
tions,  grievances,  etc.  This  ex¬ 
perience  is  available  to  you  at 
your  going  rates.  I  seek  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  to  join  a 
live  management  team,  by  either 
employment  or  assignment,  for 
self-satisfaction  of  parlaying 
returns  to  my  employer.  Resume 
jpon  request,  but  prefer  inter- 
"iew  in  order  that  you  may  eval¬ 
uate  potentials. 

Bo.\  2141,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 


aRCULATTON  MANAGER.  15  years’ 
^wience.  Age  83.  Stymied  In  present 
y.  ready  to  move  up.  Zones  s  or  9. 

background.  Box  2(168,  Editor  & 
Pjblisher. 


IRCULATION  MANAGER  —  under 
I'.OOO  or  other  position  with  future. 
Ire  43.  18  years’  experience  with  one 
■rwspaper.  Zones  8  or  9.  Box  2146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-308,  now  heading  pace-setting  40»-  | 
UOO  northeast  daily  at  $14.000-pius.  This 
paper's  growth  and  impact  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  imagination,  news  sense,  eflec- 
tive  management  and  hard  work.  If  the  : 
same  qualities  would  benefit  your  prod¬ 
uct,  and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them,  write: 
Box  2027,  Exiitor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  42,  now  employed  j 
I  prestigious  metrui>olitan  paper,  seeks 
I  ME  post  on  me<lium  daily.  Top  quali-  | 
I  hcations,  imi>eccahle  references.  Box 
I  20U2,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  on  30,000  Midwest 
:  daily  :  sharp,  dedicated,  ambitious,  per-  | 
sonable;  40,  family,  degree:  seeks  )>et-  ' 
'<  ter  opportunity  in  neswpaper,  PR  or  ' 
I  Chamber  news  bureau  :  I  could  well  be  , 
that  key  man  you  have  l>een  seeking.  , 
Box  2115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  IMAGINATIVE  article  or  feature 
writer — 25  years’  at  craft — seeks  spot  ! 
on  house  magazine  or  national  publica-  | 
!  tion.  Specialty:  travel,  scenic.  Can  i 
I  double  as  cameraman.  Box  2129,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 

MATURE  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  (award-  | 
winning  feature  writer)  wants  to  relcv  | 
cate  Far  South  or  West  of  Rockies. 
Layouts,  fashion  writing.  Box  2094. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  CRITIC 

MUSIG/PERFORMING  ARTS,  3S 
years  old.  seeks  challenging  post  on 
major  city  daily  or  magazine.  Otit- 
standing  academic  and  professional 
background,  including  5%  years*  as 
chief  critic  on  large  metrojK>Iitan  daily  :  ' 
3  years’  as  contributing  e<litor,  leading  . 
national  music  magazine.  Formerly  ! 
music  lecturer,  ma.ior  universities.  Ex-  ^ 
cellent  references.  Box  2182,  Editor  &  \ 
Publisher.  i 

DESK  MAN,  40  :  slot  experience:  var-  | 
ie<l  reportoria!  background.  Allan  j 
Wegemer,  El  Jardin  Hotel,  Browns-  | 
ville,  Texas.  Phone:  Lincoln  25671. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  AND  OR  DESKMAN, 
years*  non-new8pa|)er  writing-editing, 
chiefly  on  business.  Want  to  get  hack 
to  newspa|)er  work.  J-grad  ;  brief  but 
basic  neW8pai>er  exi>erience.  High  e<li- 
torial  standards:  hard  worker.  Now 
with  Eastern  publisher:  can  go  any¬ 
where.  42,  family.  Box  2217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TELECiRAPH  EDITOR,  small  upstate 
N.Y.  daily;  14  years’  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  5  on  metropolitan  copy  desk. 
Box  2197.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


TOP-TRAINED  entertainment  writcr- 
critic-columnist.  all  fields:  2o  years’  e\- 
I>erience,  seeks  more  challenging  situa¬ 
tion,  Box  21s7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  YOU  GAMBLE  on  ambitious  re- 
IM)rter,  24.  defenetl'.*  Zone  2.  hut  would 
relocate.  BA.  honors  in  J-8ch<H)l.  gmxl 
experience.  Strong  sports,  features; 
humorous  touch.  Now  earning  $7,(KKI 
yearly.  Box  2KS9,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  COPY  DESK  MAN  on  6(i,000  | 
daily  in  Zone  3  seeks  job  ns  desk  man  ' 
or  reporter  on  5. 000-25. OOo  daily  or  j 
weekly  in  any  E<litor  &  Publisher  Zone. 
VV'orked  on  two  5,000  pa|H*rs  while  in 
college.  Ex|)erience<l  in:  copy  rending. 
e<liting.  layouts.  heads.  Associateil  ^ 
l*ress  News  Features  E«litor.  English.  1 
Journalism  degrees.  Reimrting  work  in 
college.  Entertainment  writing  s|>eciai  • 
interest.  Will  send  resume  on  re<iuest.  ' 
Box  2114.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


hr 


rep  Lance 

NEED  A  BROCHURE.  POSTER,  mail 
piece,  feature  story,  etc.?  Award-win¬ 
ning  writer  and  designer  team  avail¬ 
able.  Box  2153.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

NOTHING  EXOTIC— Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  National  Magazines.  Richanl 
R.  Haratine.  1316  State  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  17103.  (AC  717)  233-7820. 

Pluttography 

AMBITIOrS  TOINO  PHOTOCRAPHElt 
desires  position  anywhere.  26,  marrietl. 
ex-Navy  photographer,  daily  newspaper 
past  4  years.  Resume  and  returnable 
samples  upon  request.  Box  2086.  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


!  EDITOR-WRITER,  exi>erience<l.  News-  i 
pai>er.  company  publication  background. 
Box  2157,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR— 20  years’  re-  j 
porter,  editor  small,  big  papers.  Family 
man,  43.  Box  2147,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


i 
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PERCEPTIVE  REVIEWER,  with  writ¬ 
ing  awards,  seeks  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  with  magazine  or  newspaper. 
Specializing  in  liooks.  television,  the¬ 
ater.  films.  Now  managing  editor 
iKximing  Southern  daily ;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  evlitorial  supervision,  writing, 
e<liting,  layout,  circulation.  Box  2177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


U.S.  NEWSMAN  on  fourth  year  of 
European  roving  assignment  is  in- 
tereste<l  in  change  to  lively  editorial 
staff  that  could  use  resourceful  re¬ 
porter  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
European  scene  and  fluency  in  several 
languages.  Either  European  or  TT.S. 
location.  Box  2163,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNINO  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  on  30,000  Midwest  daily  seeks  big¬ 
ger  challenge  on  larger  paper:  26. 
single — no  drifter.  Prefer  Zones  6  or 
8.  Box  2113,  fiditor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Rttom 

JOURNEYMAN  PRES.SMAX  —  11 

years’  press-stereo  experience  ;  10  years' 
on  Goss;  presently  working  on  Scott. 
Age  35,  family.  Desire  to  relocate  in 
Soiithi-rn  Calif.  Can  begin  Aug.  8.  Box 
2"209.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  single, 
wants  day  site  in  Area  2  or  Ohio.  Box 
2152.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

SU I’E'RINTENDENT — Cold  type,  offset, 
pressroom  exi>erience;  Photon  main¬ 
tenance  experience:  14  years’  newspii- 
per  prorluction.  Desires  position  with 
challenge.  Box  2159.  Editor  &  Pul.- 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION 
.MANAGER  or 

e:.xecutive  .assistant 

TO  PUBLISHER 

Experienced  in  all  h.ack  shop  depart¬ 
ments  of  weekly  and  small  daily  olfset 
newspaiiers.  .At  present  circulation  is 
225.0110  tier  week.  Factory-trainerl  in 
maintenance  an<l  reiiairs  of  electronic 
typesetter;  solid  ex|)erience  on  Goss 
Urbanite.  J-degree.  tkxxl  e<iitorial  an<l 
advertising  background.  43.  fiunily.  Box 
2196.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN  SEEKS  PR  POSITION— 
Willing  to  travel,  relocate.  Liberal 
Arts,  J-School  degree,  27,  military  com¬ 
pleted:  two  years’  ncwspatier  exi)eri- 
ence.  Box  2170,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DEMANDING  BOSS  WANTED  by 
award-winning  young  pro  with  news¬ 
paper  and  corporate  experience  in  ads. 
promotion,  editorial,  and  general  pr. 
College  pr  or  publications  berth  with 
chance  for  MA  study  strongly  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  2174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


FOREIGN  AE'FAIRS  EDITOR,  over¬ 
seas  and  Washington  exiierience.  Box 
I  2219.  Eilitor  &  Pulilishcr. 

42.  wants  to 


(■lassified  Adrertising 

•OOKING  FOR  MORE  CLASSIF’IED  l  J,p,Uy ''^7' years’'’'JxpeVience  as  all- 
r?i  r  !  «'<>>'"<'  newsman.  i:^,'l7  Xazine  h!- 

“5"  I  tor-writer-photographer  to  prorlucing 
...  -  I  weekly,  small  daily.  Box 

2219.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J^;«nted  ail  phases.  Write  Box  2143, 
»tor  &  Publisher. 


'ALKMAN  with  proven  linage  huild- 
'[ideas”.  Casualty  NYC  merger.  41, 
aggressive,  articulate,  works 
P*  in  competitive  market.  Will  relo- 
*»■  Excellent  references.  Box  2176, 

I'ltnr  4  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

■"?  STAFFMAN  OR  MANAGER  with 
tfHrs'  retail,  national,  features.  si)e- 
'*  pages.  Minimum  $8,500.  Available 
-•ys.  Box  2201,  Eilitor  &  Piilil'sher. 
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JAPANESE  MISS  in  U.S.  from  ’63  to 
*65— now  in  Japan— wishes  to  return. 
Central  State  College,  Edmond.  Okla., 
graduate  with  M.A.  in  English:  also 
worke<l  for  college  newspa|>er  taking 
journalism  courses.  Will  locate  any¬ 
where  for  training  and  experience.  Miss 
Masako  Mishima.  c/o  T.  Sono<la.  1-54 
Nishi-Fukumogawa.  Okazaki,  Sakyo-ku. 
Kyoto.  Japan. 


NEWSMAN  with  principles  and  15 
years’  experience,  seeks  post  with  cru¬ 
sading  liberal  pai>er.  Prefer  Zones  1, 
2.  Box  219‘>,  F<litor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  RoIhtI  U.  BroMii 

^Proposition  No,  1 

Should  cnlitors  and  editorial 
writers  become  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs? 

The  question  has  become 
“Proposition  \o.  1”  to  many  of 
them.  Should  editors  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers  ser^’e  on  boards  and 
commissions?  Should  they  run 
for  office?  How  about  charitable 
and  do-good  groups? 

The  subject  has  been  debated 
before  editors’  groups.  We  doubt 
that  any  agreement  has  ever 
been  reached.  The  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  has 
now  recognized  the  problem  and 
12  editors  participate  in  a  sym¬ 
posium  in  the  Summer  issue  of 
The  Masthead. 

The  comments  are  worth  read¬ 
ing  in  their  entirety.  There  is 
no  unanimity.  Here  is  a  digest 
of  them: 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  reports  it  is  the  general 
rule  at  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.  that  “the  editor  may  accept 
no  position  on  any  board  or  com¬ 
mission  that  may  be  subject  to 
editorial  comment  or  criticism. 
But  if  the  rule  is  four-square 
in  theory,  in  actual  practice  it 
tends  to  get  bent  around  the 
edges.”  He  doesn’t  see  how  it 
can  be  avoided. 

“What  is  an  editor  to  do — 
honestly,  now — when  he  is  asked 
to  serve  on,  say,  the  local  library 
board?  Or  on  the  board  of  the 
symphony  orchestra?  Or  a  com¬ 
munity  college?  Or  an  art 
museum?  Or  the  United  Fund? 
Or  on  some  ad  hoc  committee  to 
investigate  freeways,  or  public 
parks,  or  race  relations? 

“Sometimes,  he  can  say  ‘no’ 
and  get  away  with  it.  He  can  try 
to  persuade  the  appointing 
authority  that  as  an  editor,  he 
will  be  much  more  useful  to  the 
cause  if  he  is  free  to  write  with¬ 
out  giving  the  appearance  of 
special  pleading.  He  can  stand 
on  principle.  He  will  not  let  his 
name  be  used  merely  as  window- 
dressing.  He  can  fall  back, 
truthfully,  on  his  lack  of  spare 
time. 

“But  inevitably,  there  come 
times  when  none  of  these  ploys 
will  suffice.  The  editor  has  cam¬ 
paigned  for  the  library,  the 
museum,  the  orchestra;  he  has 
a  warm  personal  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  the  venture  succeed ;  and 
when  he  is  asked  to  share  per¬ 
sonally  in  the  policy-making 
responsibility,  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  retreat  to  the  ivory  tower. 
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This  is  his  community,  and  he 
cannot  detach  himself  from  it.” 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  concludes: 
“There  is  no  perfect  solution  to 
this  dilemma.  An  editor  cannot 
avoid  these  potential  conflicts  if 
he  wants  to  serve  his  community, 
and  he  cannot  serve  his  com¬ 
munity  by  shunning  a  personal 
involvement  in  its  public  affairs. 
He  can  only  attempt  to  keep 
such  commitments  to  a  decent 
minimum,  to  avoid  such  obvi¬ 
ously  inappropriate  offices  as 
those  in  partisan  politics,  and 
to  fend  off  opportunities  for  edi¬ 
torial  critici.sm  before  they  arise. 
These  compromises  may  leave 
his  editorial  purity  something 
less  than  that  of  Ivory  soap,  but 
they  are  likely  to  make  him  a 
better  informed  and  more  useful 
citizen  of  the  community  on 
which  the  paper  depends.” 

*  « 

Norman  Cherniss,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise,  takes  the  opposite  view 
and  says:  “I  choose  to  remain 
virginal.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
any  kind  of  dilemma  you  cite  is 
to  be  at  pains  to  avoid  the  situa¬ 
tions  from  which  such  a  dilemma 
can  arise.” 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  has  “a  conviction  that  an 
editor  is  making  a  bad  mistake 
if  he  becomes  personally  in¬ 
volved  in  public  affairs.”  He 
doesn’t  do  it,  feels  it  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  policy,  and  doesn’t  object 
to  others  in  top  business  or  edi¬ 
torial  management  doing  it.  “I 
feel  that,  if  I  join  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,  I  can  contribute  no  more 
to  the  cause  than  I  can  on  my 
own  as  the  person  responsible 
for  our  editorial  comment.  And 
I  may,  on  the  other  hand.  And 
myself  in  an  embarrassing  bind 
in  case  I  end  up  in  disagreement 
with  the  position  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  I  have  joined.”  He  believes 
there  should  be  one  fellow  in  the 
shop  w'ho  is  sufficiently  aloof  to 
say  “no”  when  needed. 

James  A.  Hardman,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  feels  the  same  as  Mr. 
Noyes.  He  prefers  to  let  busi¬ 
ness  office  personnel  hold  official 
positions  as  directors  or  officers 
of  such  organizations  but  not 
editorial  people.  “In  short,  old 
William  Allen  White  was  on 
pretty  sound  ground  when  he 
advised  new'smen — and  this  in¬ 


cludes  editors — to  take  the  poli¬ 
tical  veil.  And  I’d  extend  that  to 
official  connections  with  other 
civic  endeavors  which  might  be¬ 
come  controversial — not  because 
I’m  against  controversy  but  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  the  voice  of 
the  paper  is  weakened  by  any 
suspicion  that  the  people  behind 
that  voice  have  axes  to  grind.” 


Jonathan  Marshall,  editor  of 
the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Progress,  says  he  attends  meet¬ 
ings  of  civic  groups  but  doesn’t 
join  them.  Charitable  groups  are 
another  matter.  “If  you  care 
about  your  community,  there  are 
causes  that  interest  you  and 
castles  to  build.” 

E.  L.  Holland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  (who  has 
since  left  the  paper  for  magazine 
work),  prefers  a  rigid  rule  that 
neither  editors  nor  management 
— “since  it  cannot  be  editorially 
disengaged”  —  become  partici¬ 
pants  in  any  private  or  public 
activity  which  may  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  editorial  attention.  He 
doubts  that  many  editors  would 
write  a  critical  or  caustic  piece 
about  an  agency  whose  chief 
mov’er  may  be  “just  down  the 
hall”  and  a  superior. 

Dale  Lane,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
News,  says  his  paper  does  not 
prohibit  nor  does  it  encourage 
such  activities  by  its  staff  mem- 
liers.  “The  best  newspaperman 
is  one  who  knows  his  community 
and  is  concerned  about  it  but  is 
not  indebted,  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously,  to  any  segment  of 
it,”  Mr.  Lane  says.  “As  far  as 
direct  political  action  is  con¬ 


cerned,  this  independence  should 
extend  to  the  state  and  national 
levels,  too.  In  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  I  would  stretch  the  look- 
but-don’t-touch  attitude  to  such 
civic  affairs  as  fund  drives  and 
chamber  of  commerce  and  serv¬ 
ice  club  projects.” 

Worth  Bingham,  as.sistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal^  admits 
to  “being  easily  .se<luced  into 
working  for  civic,  charitable  and 
cultural  endeavors,  provided,  of 
course,  that  our  services  are 
completely  divorced  from  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  publicity.  ...  A  news¬ 
paper  should  be  prepared  to 
comment  on  the  activities  of 
almost  any  civic  or  charitable 
organization.  The  Community 
Chest  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  certainly  aren’t  immune, 
and  yet  we  would  be  shrinking 
from  our  responsibilities  if  we 
divorced  ourselves  from  these 
organizations.” 


Ralph  Lee,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  ex¬ 
presses  forcefully  w'hat  most  of 
the  others  mentioned:  “No  per¬ 
son  having  any  active  connection 
whatever  with  a  newspaper 
ought  to  run  for  public  office. 
That  should  go  for  any  office 
from  the  presidency  of  the  school 
board  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.” 

On  the  balance  of  the  subject 
he  said:  “Civic  participation 
largely  is  a  matter  of  individual 
predilection  with  us.  My  own 
vdew  is  that  a  person  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  sensitive  as  an  editorial 
writer’s  ought  to  be  careful  lest 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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“If  you  ask  me,  T om,  I  think  you've  been 
on  the  stuff  too  long." 
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Maybe  you’ve  already  put  in  “hot 
metal  paste-up”. ..or  you’re  thinking 
about  it.  Either  way,  you’ve  probably 
discovered  that  there  are  as  many 
different  systems  as  there  are  plants. 


But  all  hot  metal  paste-up  systems 
have  one  thing  in  common  —  you’re 
working  with  slug-cast  type  from 
which  the  back  has  been  “stripped” 
with  a  stripping  saw.  This  means 
Ludlow  becomes  indispensable  for 
all  advertising  display  lines,  figures 
and  grocery  logotypes  .  .  .  because 
you  obviously  would  not  strip  your 
foundry  type. 

Many  newspapers  are  considering 
the  system  of  setting  all  local  ads 
completely  by  Ludlow.  Why?  You 
can  go  from  24  point  to  72  point 
back  to  48  point  lines  . . .  standing 
at  one  machine  .  .  .  with  a  Ludlow 
matrix  cabinet  only  a  step  away.  In 
many  plants,  one  man  sets,  strips 
and  pastes  up  all  the  lines  in  any 
given  ad.  There’s  no  “man-travel- 
time”and  there’s  no  "ad-travel-time” 
. . .  saving  minutes  every  hour  .  .  . 
every  day. 

For  the  same  reason,  price  changes 
and  customer  corrections  also  go 
faster  with  Ludlow.  The  comp  re¬ 
moves  the  line  .  .  .  recasts  and 
strips  the  corrections  .  .  .“pastes” 
It  into  place  again  .  .  .  and  the  ad 
is  ready  to  go. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
is  the  “people  problem.”  If  you  are 
faced  with  the  manpower  shortage 
most  publishers  are  experiencing 
“Ludlow  becomes  the  answer  to 

P'litlfd  in  I'.S'  .1. 


Why 

tsadlow  makes  any 
hot  metal  paste-up 


system  work  better  .  .  . 


how  you  too  can  convert  “green” 
hands  into  acceptable  compositors 
.  .  .  fast.  Almost  anyone  can  learn 
Ludlow  quickly  .  .  .  easily.  And 
there’s  less  chance  of  errors  .  .  . 
because  you  always  see  what  you 
set  before  you  cast. 


But,  you  say,  “My  Ludlow  depart¬ 
ment  is  already  loaded  with  work.” 
Well,  what  if  you  could  cut  your  ad 
assembly  time  50%  on  complex  gro¬ 
cery,  department  store  and  appli¬ 
ance  ads?  (One  small  newspaper 
plant  reported  they  had  cut  a  one- 
page  grocery  ad  from  4Vi  hours 
down  to  50  minutes).  Then  consider 
how  economically  you  can  add  a 
new  Model  M.  Less  than  $500  down 
and  only  $40  a  week  will  give  you  a 


complete  system.  And  with  efficient 
hot  metal  paste-up  — you  can  save 
more  than  that  in  time  any  week. 

Regardless  of  which  system  you 
choose — double-faced  tape . . .  wax¬ 
ing .. .  or  the  new  Magnetic  Paste-Up 
system,  you  can  make  it  work  better 
with  Ludlow.  And  now  Ludlow  gives 
you  the  advantages  of  a  much 
stronger  slug . . .  and  vastly  improved 
printing  surface  with  the  new  Model 
“M”.  This  machine  also  offers  50% 
faster  casting  speed  ...  a  new  elec¬ 
trical  system  .  .  .  new  refrigerated 
cooling  system  together  with  an 
excellent  record  for  trouble-free 
operation. 

If  you’re  interested  in  going  into 
“Hot  Metal  Paste-Up”.  .  .  send  us 
the  coupon  below.  We’ll  send  you  a 
new  brochure  on  the  Model  “M”  and 
some  information  that  may  help 
your  thinking  on  how  you  can  intro¬ 
duce  “paste-up”  techniques  in  your 
newspaper. 
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The  14th  Annual  Competition 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


Scripps- Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for 
Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1966  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Ernie  Pyle. 


('ompetition  for  $1000  ca.sh  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1966  entry  dead¬ 
line...  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of 
candidates  for  an  award,  includinjr  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’.s 
work  published  during  1966  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  .sent  to: 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 

1121  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


